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SOME ASPECTS OF RABBINIC THEOLOGY. 
I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


My object in choosing a title borrowed from Professor 
Butcher is to indicate that from the following series of 
articles there must not be expected either finality or 
completeness. Nor will they make any attempt at that 
precise and systematic treatment which we are rightly 
accustomed to claim in other fields of scientific inquiry. I 
have often envied the certainty and confidence with which 
Jewish legalism, Jewish transcendentalism, Jewish self- 
righteousness, are delineated in our theological manuals and 
histories of religion ; but I have never been able to emulate 
either quality. I have rather found, when approaching 
the subject a little closer, that the peculiar mode of old 
Jewish thought, as well as the unsatisfactory state of the 
documents in which this thought is preserved, “are against 
the certain,” and urge upon the student caution and 
sobriety. In these introductory paragraphs I shall try to 
give some notion of the difficulties which lie before us. 

To begin with the difficulties attaching to the unsatis- 
factory state of Rabbinic documents. A prominent theo- 
logian has lately, when referring to the Rabbis, declared 
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that one has only to study the Mishnah to see that it was 
not moral or spiritual subjects which engrossed their atten- 
tion, but the characteristic hair-splitting about ceremonial 
trifles. There is some truth in this statement. The 
Mishnah, which was compiled about the beginning of the 
third century A.C., consists’ of sixty-one (or sixty-three) 
tractates, of which only one, known by the title of “The 
Chapters of the Fathers,” deals with moral and spiritual 
matters in the narrower sense of these terms. Still this is 
not the whole truth, for there are also other tractates, 
occupying about one-third of the whole Mishnah, which 
deal with the civil law, the procedure of the criminal courts, 
the regulation of inheritance, laws regarding property, the 
administration of oaths, marriage, and divorce. All these 
topics, and many similar ones relating to public justice and 
the welfare of the community as the Rabbis understood it, 
are certainly not to be branded as ceremonial trifles; and if 
the kingdom of God on earth means something more than 
the mystical languor of the individual, I cannot see on 
what ground they can be excluded from the sphere of 
religion. But, apart from this consideration—for it seems 
that theologians are not yet agreed in their answer to the 
question whether it is this world, with all its wants and 
complications, which should be the subject for redemption, 
or the individual soul, with its real and imaginary longings 
—there runs, parallel with this Mishnah, a vast literature, 
known under the name of Agadah, scattered over a multi- 
tude of Talmudical and Midrashic works, the earliest of 
which were compiled even before or about the same time 
as the Mishnah, and the latest of which, while going down 
as far as the tenth or even the eleventh century, still 
include many ancient elements of Rabbinic thought. In 
- these compilations it will be found that the minds of the 
so-called triflers were also engrossed by such subjects as 
God, and man’s relation to God; by righteousness and sin, 
and the origin of evil; by suffering and repentance and 
immortality ; by the election of Israel, Messianic aspira- 
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tions, and many other cognate subjects lying well within 
the moral and spiritual sphere, and no less interesting to 
the theologian than to the philosopher. 

It is these Talmudic and Midrashic works, to which I 
should like to add at once the older Jewish liturgy, which 
will be the main sources of the material for the following 
articles. Now I do not want to enter here into biblio- 
graphical details, which may be found in any good history 
of Jewish literature. But it may have been noticed that I 
spoke of “compilations”; and here a difficulty comes in. 
For a compilation presupposes the existence of other works, 
of which the compiler makes use. Thus there must have 
been some Rabbinic work or works composed long before 
our Mishnah, and perhaps as early as 30 A.c.'_ This work, 
or collection, would clearly have provided a better means 
for a true understanding of the period when Rabbinism was 
still in an earlier stage of its formation, than our present 
Mishnah of 200 a.c. Is it not just possible that many a 
theological feature, characteristic of the earlier Rabbis, 
found no place in the Mishnah, either because of its special 
design or through the carelessness or fancy of its compiler, 
or through some other consideration unknown to us? The 
consequence is that we are almost entirely deprived of any 
real contemporary evidence from the most important period 
in the history of Rabbinic theology. The Psalms of 
Solomon may, in want of a better title, be characterised as 
the Psalms of the Pharisees; but to derive from them a 
Rabbinic theology is simply absurd. They have not left 
the least trace in Jewish literature, and it is most probable 
that none of the great authorities we are acquainted with 
from the Talmud had ever read a single line of them, or 
even heard their name. The sameis the case with other 
Apocryphal and Apocalyptic works, for which Rabbinism 
is often made responsible. However strange it may seem, 





1 See D. Hoffmann “Magasin fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums,” 
(Berlin), viii., p. 170. 
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the fact remains that whilst these writings left a lasting 
impress on Christianity, they contributed very little to- 
wards the formation of Rabbinic thought. The Rabbis 
were either wholly ignorant of their very existence, or 
stigmatised them as silly, fabulous, or esoteric (a milder 
expression for heretical), and thus allowed them no 
permanent influence upon Judaism. 

Passing from the Mishnah to the Talmud proper (the 
Gemara) and to the Midrash, the same fact meets us again. 
They, too, are only compilations, and from the defects of 
this their fundamental quality we frequently suffer. 
There is, for instance, the interesting subject of miracles, 
which plays such an important part in the history of every 
religion. The student is naturally anxious to see whether 
it formed also an essential element of Rabbinic Judaism. 
Nor are we quite disappointed when we turn over the 
pages of the Talmud with this purpose in view. There is 
hardly any miracle recorded in the Bible for which a 
parallel might not be found in the Rabbinic literature. 
The greatest part of the third chapter of the Tractate 
Taanith, which is also called the Chapter of the Saints, is 
devoted to specimens of such supernatural processes 
performed by various Rabbis. But miracles can only 
be explained by more miracles, by regular epidemics. 
of miracles. The whole period which saw them must be- 
come the psychological phenomenon to be explained, 
rather than the miracle-workers themselves. But of the 
Rabbinical miracles we could judge with far greater 
accuracy if, instead of the few specimens still preserved to 
us, we were in possession of all those stories and legends 
which once circulated about the saints of Israel in their 
respective periods,!’ Another problem which a fuller know- 
ledge of these ancient times might have helped us to solve 
is this: With what purpose were these miracles worked, 





' About the probability that there may have existed other collections 
of such stories, see Rapoport Bikure Haittim xii., 78 and 79, 
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and what were they meant to prove? We are told that 
“the Jews ask for signs as the Greeks seek for wisdom.” 
As a fact, however, in the whole of Rabbinic literature, 
there is not one single instance on record that a Rabbi was 
ever asked by his colleagues to demonstrate the soundness 
of his doctrine, or the truth of a disputed Halachic case, 
by performing a miracle. Only once do we hear of a 
Rabbi who had recourse to miracles for the purpose of 
showing that his conception of a certain Halachah was the 
right one. And in this solitary instance the majority de- 
clined to accept the miraculous intervention as a demon- 
stration of truth, and decided against the Rabbi who 
appealed to it. Nor, indeed, were such supernatural 
gifts claimed for all Rabbis. Whilst many learned Rabbis 
are said to have “been accustomed to wonders,” not a 
single miracle is reported about the great Hillel, or his 
colleague, Shammai, both of whom exercised such an 
important influence on Rabbinic Judaism. On the other 
hand, we find that such men, as, for instance, Choni Ham- 
maagel,? whose prayers were so sought after in times of 
drought, or R. Channina b. Dossa, whose prayers were so 
often solicited in cases of illness,’ left almost no mark on 
Jewish thought, the former being known only by the 
wondrous legends circulating about him, the latter being 
represented in the whole Talmud only by one or two moral 
sayings. Thus we are really left in darkness about the 
importance of miracles and their meaning as a religious 
factor in those early times, and this doubt could only be 
cleared up by the discovery of some fresh documents. 

As another instance of the damage wrought by the loss of 
those older documents, I will only allude here to the well- 
known controversy between the school of Shammai and that 





1 See Baba Mezia, 59». 

2 Taanith 23° ; cp. Jerushalmi Taanith 64% and», See Seder Haddoroth 
under this name. 

3 See Berachoth, 33*, and Jer. Berachoth, 10°. 

4 Aboth iii. 9. See Bacher Ayadah der Tannaiten I., 283, p. 2. 
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of Hillel regarding the question whether it had not been 
better for man not to have been created. The controversy 
is said to have lasted for two years and a-half. Its final issue 
or verdict was that, as we have been created, the best thing 
for us to do is to be watchful over our conduct.’ This 
is all that tradition (or the compiler) chose to give us 
about this lengthy dispute ; but we do not hear a single 
word as to the causes which led to it, or the reasons 
advanced by the litigant parties for their various opinions. 
Were they metaphysical, or empirical, or simply based, 
as it is so often the case, on different conceptions of the 
passages in the Scriptures germane to the dispute ?? We 
feel the more cause for regret when we recollect that the 
members of these schools were the contemporaries of the 
Apostles; when Jerusalem, as it seems, was boiling over 
with theology, and its market-places and Synagogues were 
preparing metaphysics and theosophies to employ the mind 
of posterity for thousands of years. What did the Rabbis 
think of all these aspirations and inspirations, or did they 
remain quite untouched by the influences of their sur- 
roundings? Is it not possible that a complete account of 
such a controversy as I have just mentioned, and which 
probably formed neither an isolated nor an unprecedented 
event, would have just furnished us with some information 
of which now we are so sorely in need ? 

In the Jewish liturgy we meet with similar difficulties. 
It is a source which has till now been comparatively 
neglected. Still, as we shall see, its contents are of the 
greatest importance for the study of Jewish theology. 
There is no reason to doubt that in its broad outlines this 
liturgy—as far as the Prayer Book is concerned—has its 
origin in the pre-Christian era, but it is at present so over- 
grown with additions and interpolations, that the original 
contents are hardly discernible from the constant accretions 





1 Erubin, 13°. 
? For Hagadic instances, see Rosh Hashanah 16>, Chagigah 12%, 71, 
Pesikta B. 61°. 
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of succeeding ages. The Talmud, and even the .Mishnah, 
occasionally quote some ancient liturgical passages, and 
these might prove useful in helping us to fix their date.’ 
But, unfortunately, it was not thought necessary to give 
these quotations in full. They are only cited by the word 
with which they begin, so that we are left in uncertainty 
as to the exact contents of the whole prayer, and have only 
to rely on guesses. 

Even more embarrassing than these textual difficulties, 
are those defects which are inherent in the peculiar nature 
of old Rabbinic thought. A great English writer has 
remarked “ that the true health of a man is to have a soul 
without being aware of it; to be disposed of by impulses - 
which he does not criticise.” In a similar way the old 
Rabbis seem to have thought that the true health of a 
religion is to have a theology without being aware of it; 
and thus they hardly ever made—nor could they make— 
any attempt towards working their theology into a formal 
system, or giving us a full exposition of it. With God as 
a reality, Revelation as a fact, and the hope for Redemp- 
tion as a most vivid expectation, they felt no need for 
formulating their dogmas into a creed, which, as was once 
remarked by a great theologian, is not repeated, because we 
believe, but that we may believe. What they had of 
theology, they enunciated spasmodically or “by impulses.” 
Sometimes it found its expression in prayer “ when their 
heart cried unto God ;” at others in sermons or exhortations, 
when they wanted to emphasise an endangered principle, 
or to protest against an intruding heresy. The sick bed of 
a friend, or public distress, also offered an opportunity for 
some theological remark on the question of suffering or 
penance. But impulses are uncertain, incoherent, and even 
contradictory, and thus not always trustworthy. The 
preacher, for instance, would dwell more on the mercy of 
God, or on the special claims of Israel, when his people 





1 See Mishnah Tamid, v. 1. Pesachim 118". Op. Landshut 39 wan 
to the TWY AIoY. 
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were oppressed, persecuted, and in want of consolation ; 
whilst in times of ease and comfort he would accentuate 
the wrath of God awaiting the sinner, and his severity 
on the day of judgment. He would magnify faith when 
men’s actions were lacking in inward motive, but he would 
urge the claim of works when the Law had been declared 
to be the strength of sin. When the Law was in danger he 
would appeal to Lev. xxvii. 34, “ These are the command- 
ments which the Lord commanded Moses,” and infer that 
these laws, and no others, were to be observed for ever, and 
that no subsequent prophet might add to them.' At 
another time he would have no objection to introduce new 
festivals, e.g., the Lighting of the Chanukah Candles, and 
even declare them to be distinct commands of God,? so 
long as they were, as it seemed to him, within the spirit 
of the Law. He would not scruple to give the ideal 
man his due, to speak of him as forming the throne of 
God,’ or to invest him with pre-mundane existence ;* but 
he would watch jealously that he did not become, as it 
were, a second god, or arrogate to himself a divine worship. 
I shall have frequent occasion to point out such apparent 
or actual contradictions. 

The Rabbis, moreover, show a carelessness and sluggish- 
ness in the application of theological principles which must 
be most astonishing to certain minds which seem to mistake 
merciless logic for God-given truths. For example, it is 
said: “ He who believes in the faithful shepherd is as if 
he believes in the word of him whose will has called the 
world into existence.” . . . . “Great was the merit of 





1 Sifra (ed. Weiss), 1154. 

2 Shabbath 234. See also Jer. Sukkah 534, 

3 See Gen. Rabbah xvii. 

4 See Gen. Rabbah i. about the pre-existence of the name of the 
Messiah. Cp. ibid. viii., about the soul of the Messiah. In section 6 of 
this chapter, mention is made of the souls of the righteous with whom 
God took counsel when he was going to create the world. Cp. Joel 


Bliche, ii. 181. 
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the faith which Israel put in God ; for it was by the merit 
of this faith that the Holy Spirit came over them, and 
they said Shirah to God, as it is said,‘ And they believed 
in the Lord and his servant Moses. Then sang Moses and 
the children of Israel this song unto the Lord.’ ”". 

Again, “our father, Abraham, came into the possession 
of this world and the world hereafter only by the 
merit of his faith.” Of R. José it is recorded that 
he said: “If thou art desirous to know the reward 
awaiting the righteous, thou mayest infer it from 
Adam the First, for whose single transgression he 
and all his posterity were punished with death; all 
the more then shall the good action of a man confer 
bliss upon him, and justify him and his posterity to the 
end of all generations.” Another Rabbi tells us that by 
the close contact of the serpent with Eve, he left in her a 
taint which infected all her seed, but from which the 
Israelites were freed when they stood before Mount Sinai, 
for there they came into immediate contact with the divine 
presence. Is it not distressing to find that such sayings, 
which would have made the fortune of any ancient 
Alexandrian theosophist or modern Hegelian of the. right 
wing, were never properly utilised by the Rabbis, and 
“theologically fructitied ?” The faithful shepherd and the 
bliss-conferring righteous were never admitted into the 
Rabbinic pantheon ; the concession made to the patriarch 
was never extended to his posterity, faith only modifying 
and vivifying works, but not superseding them, and even 
the direct contact with the Deity, which the fact of being 
present at the Revelation of Sinai offered to every Israelite, 
was only conceived as the beginning of a new life, with 
new duties and obligations. 


1 Mechilta (ed. Friedmann), 33*. 2 Mechilta, ibid. 

3 Sifra, 27%. Cp. Delitzsch, Hebrew Translation of the Romans (Leipzig, 
1870), p. 82. 

4 Jebamoth 103°, 
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This indifference and insensibility to theological niceties 
seems to be a vice from which not even the later suc- 
cessors of the Rabbis—the commentators of the Talmud— 
emancipated themselves entirely. I give one example: We 
read, in the name of R. Akiba, “ Everything is foreseen ; 
freedom of choice is given. And the world is judged by 
grace, and yet all is according to the amount of work.” 
This is the usual reading. But some of the best MSS. 
have the words, “And nof according to the amount of 
work.”' The difference between the two readings being 
so enormous, we should naturally expect from the com- 
mentators some long dissertation about the doctrines of 
justification by grace or works. But nothing of the sort 
happens. They fail to realise the import of the difference, 
and pass it over with a few slight remarks of verbal 
explanation. Perhaps they were conscious that neither 
reading ought to be accepted as decisive, each of them 
being in need of some qualification implied by the other. 

It will, therefore, suggest itself that any attempt at an 
orderly and complete system of Rabbinic theology is an 
impossible task; for not only are our materials scanty 
and insufficient for such a purpose, but, when handling 
those fragments which have come down to us, we must 
always be careful not to labour them too much, or to “ fill 
them with meaning” whicu they were never intended to 
bear. All that these fragments can offer us are some 
aspects of the theology of the Rabbis, which may again be 
modified by some other aspects, giving us another side of 
the same subject. What we can obtain resembles rather 
a complicated arrangement of theological checks and 
balances than anything which the modern divine would 
deign to call a consistent “scheme of salvation.” Still, I 





1 See Dr. Taylor's Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, Critical Notes, pp. 11 
and 12. I add here MS., Oxford Heb. c. 17. Parma 802, 975. See 
Machzor Vitri, pp. 514,515. Compare also Die Responsen des kk, Meschul- 
lam ben Kalonymos, by Dr. Joel Miller, (Berlin, 1893), p. 11, note 19 
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am inclined to think that a religion which has been in 
working order for so many centuries, which contains so 
little of what we call theology, and the little theology of 
which possesses so few fixities (whilst even these partake 
more of the nature of experienced realities than of logically 
demonstrated dogmas)—that this religion forms so unique 
and interesting a phenomenon as to deserve a more 
thorough treatment than it has hitherto received. It is 
not to be dismissed with a few general phrases, only 
tending to prove its inferiority. 

This brings me to one other introductory point which I 
wish to suggest by the word Aspects. Aspects, as we 
know, vary with the attitude we take. My attitude is a 
Jewish one. This does not, I hope, imply either an 
apology of the Rabbis, or a polemic tendency against their 
antagonists. Judaism does not claim the gift of infalli- 
bility for its teachers, and thus it is under no necessity to 
defend their errors. Nor does it justify its existence by 
the shortcomings of any of the other great creeds of the 
civilised world. It need not, therefore, attack them, 
though it has occasionally been compelled to take protec- 
tive measures when these other creeds have threatened it 
with destruction. But what I want to imply and even to 
emphasise is, that my attitude towards Rabbinic theology 
is necessarily different from that taken by most commen- 
tators of the Pauline Epistles. A curious alternative seems 
always before them. Either the theology of the Rabbis 
must be wrong, its conception of God debasing, its leading 
motives materialistic and coarse, and its teachers lacking 
in enthusiasm and spirituality, or the Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles is quite unintelligible. I need not face this alterna- 
tive. The theology of the Rabbis may not be perfect ; but 
what theology is perfect? Is there any theology of long 
ago which does not stand in need of an apology when the 
tests of the nineteenth century are applied to it? Every 
theology has its mythology, its legends, its fables, and its 
folk-lore. All these paraphernalia of religion, valuable 
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as the service may be which they have rendered and are 
still perhaps rendering to some minds, cannot stand the 
searching tests of history and modern criticism. These 
tests have only too often been applied to Jewish theology. 
But has not this theology a eentre of its own, which is 
xod and nothing but God, elements of eternal truths and 
vital principles, which enabled it to withstand all hostile 
powers tempting it to remove or to destroy this centre 
which made it what it is? An attempt, however feeble, 
towards proving this, will be made in the following 


pages. 
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Il. 


Gop Is Far, BUT NOT REMOTE. 


Among the many strange statements by which the 
Jewish student is surprised, when reading modern 
divinity, there is none more puzzling to his mind than 
the assertion of the Transcendentalism of the Rabbinic 
God, and his remoteness from man. A world of ingenuity 
is spent to prove that the absence of the mediatorial idea 
in Rabbinic Theology is not a sign of its acceptance 
of man’s close communion with God, but of its failure 
to establish the missing link between heaven and 
earth. Sayings of a legendary nature, as for instance, 
when a Rabbi speaks of God’s abode in heaven, 
with its various partitions;' new epithets of God, 
such as Heaven or Supreme Being,’ which antique piety 
accepted for the purpose of avoiding the name of God 
“being uttered in idleness”; terms expressive of his pro- 
vidence and his sublime holiness, as the Holy One, blessed 
be he, the King, the Lord of the World, or the Master of 
all Creation ;* Hellenistic phrases, which crept into Jewish 
literature, but which never received, in the mouth of a 
Rabbi, the significance which they had with an Alexandrine 
philosopher, or a Father of the Church, are all brought 
forward to give evidence of the great distance which a 
Rabbinic Jew must have felt, and must feel, between him- 
self and his God. How surprising to a Jewish student! 
Was he not, as a Jew, brought up to pray daily: “O our 
Father, merciful Father, ever compassionate, have mercy 





1 See Weber System der Altsynagogalen Palistinensischen Theologie, 
Leipzig, 1880, pp. 158,159. It is interesting that in the very passage in 
Chagigah 5», where this stiff division between the inner and outer depart- 
ments is given, it is also stated that in the latter God is mourning over 


the misfortunes of Israel. 
2 Weber, ibid., p, 145. 3 Weber, idid., p. 144. 
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upon us. . . . Thou hast chosen us from all peoples and 
tongues, and hast brought us near unto thy great name for 
ever in faithfulness, to thank thee and proclaim thy Unity 
in love ; blessed art thou, O God, who hast chosen thy people 
Israel, in love.”’ Was he not taught to confess his sins 
daily in the following words :—“ Forgive us, our Father, 
for we have sinned; pardon us, our King, for we have 
transgressed . . . blessed art thou, our God, who art 
gracious and dost abundantly forgive.” Has he heard his 
mother at the bedside of a sick relative, directing prayers 
to God, and appealing to him as “the beloved name, the 
gracious helper, the merciful Father, and the dear God ;” 
or is he under an illusion ? Are the millions of worshippers 
in the synagogue addressing themselves directly to God, 
the king and creator of the universe, the father in heaven ; 
or do they, in their thoughts, substitute for all these terms, 
the Memra or the Logos, or some other abstraction, of 
which the writer of these prayers was unaware? For, 
according to what we are told by so many theologians, 
God must be too far, the King of the Universe too cosmo- 
politan, and the Father in heaven too high for the mind of 
the Jew, and thus an impossible object for worship. 
These are questions which readily suggest themselves 
when reading, for instance, the eleventh chapter of Weber's 
book, the chapter entitled, Der Jiidische Gottesbegriff. And 
Weber is followed by the great majority of the writers on 
this subject. To his favourite theory of the predominance 
of the legalistic element in Jewish theology even God has 
to submit. He is not the Gud from whom the Torah has 
emanated, and on whom its authority rests, but is himself 
a feeble reflex of the law, improved occasionally by some 
prophetic notions, but jealously watched by the Rabbis not 
to come into too close a contact with humanity. 

Yet the manifestation of God in Israel’s history was still 
as vivid to their mind and still as present as to the writer 





1 See Daily Praycr-Book, edited by Rev. 8. Singer (1890), p. 40, 
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of Deuteronomy or the author of Psalm Ixxviii. “All 
souls,” say the Rabbis, “even those which had still to 
be created, were present at the Revelation on Mount Sinai.”! 
The freshness with which the Biblical stories are retold 
in the Agadic literature, the living way in which they are 
applied to the oppressed condition of Israel, the future 
hopes which are based on them, create the impression not 
only that in this one Revelation at Sinai the whole Serip- 
tural history was included, but that the Rabbis and their 
followers, through their intense faith, rewitnessed it in their 
own souls, so that it became to them a personal experience. 
Indeed, it is this witnessing, or rather rewitnessing, to 
revelation by which God is God; without it he could not 
be God.? People who would doubt his existence and say, 
“there is no judgment and no judge” belong rather to the 
generation of the deluge, before God had entered so openly 
into relations with mankind.* To those who have experi- 
enced him through so many stages in their history, such 
doubt was simply beyond the region of possibility. 

But a God who is mainly reached, not by meta- 
physical deductions, but through the personal experience 
of his operations in the world, cannot possibly be removed 
from or out of touch with the world. It is the heretics 





1 Exod. Rabbah, c. xxvii. 

2 See Pesikta B. 102°, and Sifre 141*, with allusion to p. xliii. 12, 
The expression Sy" (as if it were possible to say so), is used there. 
Weber, ibid. p. 150, sees in this term one of those means employed by the 
Rabbis with the purpose dass die Gottheit nach jiidischer Vorstellung 
sorgfiltig von jeder Beriihrung mit dem menschlichen Wesen bewahrt wird ; 
and he proceeds to say, So fehit die Grundlage fiir das Verstindniss der 
sogenannten Anthropomorphismen und Anthropopathien in der Schrift. 


But it will be found that this term 4)5°95 is used in most cases by the 
Rabbis, when the anthropomorphism which they imply is carried 
JSarther than that implied by the Bible. The instance which I have just 
cited from the Pesiktais a case in point. Cp. also the numerous instances 
given by Kohut in his Aruch Completum 3, v. S302, 


3 See Gen. Rabbah xxvi., and Pseudo-Jonathan, Genesis iv. 8. 
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who say that the world is an “automaton,”' but to 
the Rabbis God is not only the Creator of the world, or 
“he who spake and the world existed,”? but also the 
Father of the world,? the goodness (or the good one) of 
the world, the life of the world,’ the eye of the world,® 
the secret of the world,’ the only one of the world,’ the 
old one of the world,’ the righteous one of the world, 
the master or the lord of the world,!'! and the space 
(makom) of the world,” whilst in another place it is said 
of the divine presence that his chief dwelling is among 
those below.* It is only sin which causes his removal’ to 





1 See Widrash Tillim B. 13%, aud note 294 by the editor. 


2 Mechilta 33". 3 Midrash Mishle x. 
4 Pesikta B. 161% 5 Tanchuma SVN %5, section 24. 
6 Gen, Rabbah xiii. 7 Lev. Rabbah xxiii. Cp. Chagigah 13°. 


8 Gen, Rabbah xxi. 

® Yalkut Chronicles, section 1074, but the reading is rather doubtful. 
Cp. Ruth Rabbah ii. 1, and commentaries, 

10 Yoma 37". Cp. Yalkut Mishleh, section 346. " Berachoth 4°. 

Gen. Rabbah \xviii, and Pesikta Rabbathi, ed. Friedmann 104*, and 
notes. Cp. E. Landau’s essay Die dem Raume entnommenen Synonyma fiir 
Gott inder Neuhebriaischen Literatur (Zurich, 1888), p. 30, seg., where the 
whole literature on the subject is put together ; to which Bacher Agada 
der Tannaiten i., 207, may be added. According to the passage from the 
Mechilta 52%, given there by Bacher DIP NP NAY Sytan 335 pwoD 
it is the divine court of judgment which is called Dp. In my copy of 
the Midrash Taggadol there occurs after $y73n the abbreviation "3 which 
inclines me to think that the emendation of the ¥’N given by Friedmann 


in note 26, DIprd py na'pnd }N31, has some basis of truth. The term 
is mainly indicative of God’s ubiquity in the world. Cp. Taylor's Sayings 
of the Jewish Fathers, p. 53, note 42. On Landau’s, note 1, p. 40, it may 
be remarked that the text of Gemara in the Mishnah Berachoth, v. 1, has 
pyoway omand instead of Dip). Cp. Mishnah Rosh Hushana iv. 8 
oyoway onvaxd 025 nsx oaywn, where Mr. Lowe's ed., p. 624, reads 
D°3}3!5) instead of O'TAYYD). Bishop Lightfoot’s quotation (in his 
Commentary to the Colossians, p. 213) from the "M3 on the Pentateuch (to 
Exod. xxxiv., 20), according to which God is also called pow by yW32, 
the “first-born of the world,” is not to be found in the older Rabbinic 
literature, and seems to be only a later Cabbalistic term. 

3 See Pesikta R. 18>, 19%, and notes. 
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the upper regions. He is also compared by a Rabbi to 
the soul “filling the whole world, as the soul fills the 
body.”? It is true that there are also other appellatives 
for God, placing him “above the world,” as the heaven, 
the height of the world,? or the high one,* as well as a 
whole circle of legends—mostly concentrated round the 
first chapter of Ezekiel—-giving mystical descriptions of 
his heavenly habitation* But his heavenly dwelling- 
place does not prevent him from being at the same time 
also on earth. “Thou art the Lord our God,” runs an 
ancient prayer, which is still recited every day, “in heaven 
and on earth and in the highest heavens of heavens ;> whilst 
the fact of God’s appearing to Moses in the bush is taken as 
a proof that there is no spot on earth which is devoid of 
the divine presence. And when a Rabbi was asked as to 
the seeming contradiction between Exod. xl. 34, accord- 
ing to which the glory of God filled the tabernacle, and 
1 Kings viii. 27, in which it is said: “ Behold, the heaven 
and heaven of heavens cannot contain thee,” he answered, 
that the matter is to be compared to a cave by the shore 
of the sea; once the sea became stormy and inundated 
the land, when the cave filled with water, whilst the sea 
lost nothing of its contents; so the tabernacle became full 
of the glory of the divine presence, whilst neither heaven 
nor earth became empty of it.’ 

Nor does “height,” even if we do not take it metaphori- 
cally, imply remoteness of God, or any interruption in his 
communion with man. Notwithstanding all distance, “ God 
is near in every kind of nearness.”* For though the distance 
between heaven and earth is so infinitely great, yet “when 
a man comes to the synagogue and prays, God listens to 





1 Lev. Rabbah iv. 2 Eccles, Rabbah xii. 

8’ Baba Bathra 133», 

* See Chagigah 12 and 13*, and Pesikta R. 95” seq. 

5 See HON 137 NIN, c. xxi. Cp. Oppenheim, Beth. Talmud i. 375. 
6 Pesikta B, 2. 7 Pesikta R.19*, and parallels. 
8 Jer. Berachoth 13°. 
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him, for the petitioner is like a man who talks into the ear 
of his friend.”' The same is the case with repentance, 
“the power of which is very great.” Directly a man has a 
thought of repentance, it instantly reaches the throne of 
God.” The fact is, that the nearness of God is determined 
by the conduct of man, and by his realisation of this near- 
ness, that is by his knowledge of God. Thus before 
Abraham made God known to his creatures, he was only 
the God of the heaven; but afterwards he became also the 


God of the earth? Hence the patriarchs (as “models ot | 


righteousness”) are the the very throne (or chariot) of 
God,* whilst those for instance, who speak untruth, are 
banished from his holy presence. That such appellatives 
as space, or master of the world, are not meant to imply 
severity or remoteness, may be seen from the following 
instances : “ Beloved are Israel, for they are called children 
of space” (makom), as it is said: “Ye are children unto 
the Lord your God.’”® “He who helps Israel, is as if he 
would help space” (God).’  “ Israel (in Marah) was suppli- 
cating and praying before their father in heaven, like a son 
imploring his father, and a disciple pleading before his 
master, saying unto him: Lord of the world, we have sinned 
before thee, by our murmuring against thee on the sea.’ 
Even the term strength, by which God is sometimes called,® 
occurs in such connection as: “When Israel does the will 
of God, power is added to strength.” In the Babylonian 
Talmud one of the most frequent appellations of God is 
“the merciful one,” and it is worth noticing, that this term 
is mostly used in halachic or casuistic discussions, which 
proves how little in the mind of the Rabbis the Law was 





' Jer. Berachoth, ibid.; cp. Midrash Tillim, ciii. 


2 Pesikta R. 185*. 3 Gen. Rabbah lix. 
“ Gen. Rabbah xlvii. 5 Synhedrin 102%, 
§ Aboth iii., 18. 7 See Sifre 22°. 


8 Mechilta 45%. See Aruch s. v. V1. 
9 Mechilta 48°; Shabbath 87», 
10 See Pesikta B. 166, cp. Kohut’s Aruch ?N). 
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connected with hardness and chastisement. To them it was 
an eflluence of God’s mercy and goodness.' 

Eager, however, as the Rabbis were to establish this com- 
munion between God and the world, they were always on 
their guard not to permit him to be lost in the world, or to 
be confused with man. Hence the marked tendency, both 
in the Targumim and in the Hagadah, to explain away or 
to mitigate certain expressions in the Bible, investing the 
deity with corporeal qualities. The terms Shechina and 
Memra in the former are well known, and have been treated 
on by various scholars.2 As to the Agadah, we find the 
general rule applied to the Bible, that the Scriptures only 
intended “to make make the ear listen to what it can 
hear ” ;* that is to say, that corporeal expressions have to be 
taken metaphorically or allegorically. The words: “The 
Lord is a man of war” (Exodus xv. 3) are contrasted 
with (Hos. xi. 9), “ For I am God, and not man,” and ex- 
plained to mean that it is only for the love of Israel that 
God appears in such a capacity*; whilst in another passage 
we read that the divine presence never came down, 
and Moses never went up to heaven, as it is said: “The 
heavens are the Lord’s, and the earth hath he given to 
the children of men.”° 

This last passage is not only in contradiction with some 
of the quotations given in the foregoing pages, but is also 
directly opposed to another Hagadic interpretation of this 
very verse from the Psalms, according to which the line 





1 See references of Kohut’s Arueh, v. OM. In Pesachim alone it 
occurs about forty-one times, but always in Halachic controversies. 

? See Schiirer I.,115, note 38, about the literature on this point. The 
term 3°3¥ is also very frequent in the Zalmud and Midrashim, see 
Kohut’s Arwch, s. v., {30. Less frequent is N37. Cp. Landau (as above), 
p. 47, seq., and p. 53. 

3 Aboth d. R. Nathan i., c. 2, MY 3 section 14. See Reifmann, 
37 DW, p. 31. 

4 Mechilta 38°, 

5 Sukka 5*. See Bacher i., 185. 
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drawn between heaven and earth was removed by the 
Revelation, when God came down on Mount Sinai (Ex. 
xix. 19), and Moses was commanded to come up unto the 
Lord (ihid., xxiv. 1).1_ There is no other way in which to 
explain this objection of the Rabbis to take the Scriptural 
language in its literal sense than by attributing it to a 
polemic tendency against the Christian sects, who, lay- 
ing too much stress on the corporeal terms in the Bible, did 
not rest satisfied with humanising the Deity—with en- 


dowing him with all the qualities and attributes making © 


him accessible to man—but even insisted on deifying man. 
To humanise God in the sense defined, they themselves 
attempted; their authority was the Bible. Thus, with 
reference to (Exod. xv. 1) “I will sing unto the Lord,” the 
Rabbis say, “I will praise him” that he is terrible, as it is 
said, A great God, a mighty and a terrible (Deut. x. 17). 
“Twill praise him” that he is wealthy, as it is said, The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof (Ps. xxiv. 1). 
“T will praise him” that he is wise, as it is said, For the 
Lord giveth wisdom; out of his mouth cometh knowledge 
and understanding (Prov. ii. 6). “I will praise him” that 
he is merciful, as it is said, The Lord, the Lord God, is 
merciful and gracious (Exod. xxxiv. 6). “I will praise 
him” that he is a judge, as it is said, For the judgment is 
God’s (Deut. i. 17). “I will praise him” that he is faith- 
ful, as it is said, Know therefore that the Lord thy God 
he is God, the faithful God (bid. vii. 9)? But to any 
deification of man they were strongly opposed, however 
noble the individual. Thus God said to Moses, according 
to the Rabbis, “Though I made thee a god to Pharaoh 
(Exod. vii. 1), thou must not become conceited (and think 
thyself God); Z am the Lord” (ibid. vi. 1)3 To Hiram, 
the Prince of Tyre, who said, “I am God; I sit in the 





1 Exod, Rabba xiv. 
2? Mechilta 35°. See Saalfeld, Das Hohelied Salomons, p. 137, about 
the seventy names of God. 3 Tanchuma, ed. Buber i., 13*, 
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seat of God” (Ez. xxviii. 2), God is made to say by the 
Rabbis: “Did Elijah, notwithstanding his reviving the 
dead, bringing rain, and making the fire to come down 
from heaven, ever make the claim to be a God ?” ! 

On the other hand, it was soon clear that the allegorising 
method could be turned into a very dangerous weapon 
against the very principle which it was meant to defend. 
Not only was it largely used by the adversaries of the 
Synagogue, as a means for justifying the abolition of the 
Law, but the terms which were invented to weaken or 
nullify anthropomorphic expressions were soon hyposta- 
tised and invested with a semi-independent existence, 
or personified as the creatures of God. Foreign meta- 
physics and theosophies, which crept into the schools, 
as well as angels of doubtful origin, which pleased the 
phantasy, but from which Judaism would have turned with 
abhorrence had it been conscious of their dogmatic con- 
sequences, facilitated this hypostatising work.? This will 
explain the fact that along with the allegorising tendency, 
there is also a marked tendency in the opposite direction, 
insisting on the literal sense of the word of the Bible, and 
even exaggerating the corporeal terms.’ 





1 Tanchuma WW, section 7, cp. Jellinek Beth Hamidrash v.,p.111 
and Introduction. 

2 See Joel’s Blicke i., 114 seg. about the Jewish Gnosis. 

3 See Weiss’ History of Tradition i., 111. Weber, (pp. 153 and 179), 
makes a difference between the Targumim and the later Rabbinism. This 
theory is chiefly based on the assumption of the great antiquity of the 
former, which is, however, contradicted by the best authorities on this 
subject, see Schiireri.,117. A good essay on the various heresies which 
the Rabbis had to face, and which would, as I believe, throw much light 
on the inconsistencies of the Targumim and of the Rabbis concerning 
the question of anthropomorphisms, is still a desideratum. That too 
much Targum only served to increase the danger, may be seen from the 
following extract from the Midrash Hagadol (MS.), to Exod. xxiv. 11, 
wT ANVNSS PIs OFINA 55 ayo ox + sw nds me en 
MX NW OIINY 79D 97301 HIND Ar A 93 ADA 9D) ONT AT 
wD MN Aa/pAY ota Aron Serr wads ny ym Sew ond 
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We have unfortunately no sufficient data enabling us to 
form a real picture of this great theological struggle. What 
we perceive is rather confusion and perplexity. The Rabbis 
were a simple naive people, filled with a child-like Scrip- 
tural faith, neither wanting nor bearing much analysis and 
interpretation. “Common sense,” Cardinal Newman some- 
where aptly remarks, “tells us what is meant by the words 
‘My Lord and my God’; and a religious man upon his 
knees requires no commentator.’ More emphatically the 
same thought is expressed in the quaint answer of a 
medizeval Rabbi, who, when asked the meaning (philosophic 
or mystic) he was wont to give to his prayers, replied, “I 
pray with the meaning of this child.”’ Such simple people, 
however, were unequal to the task of meeting on the battle- 
field of speculation the champions of the Alexandrine 
schools, who were at least as accomplished “Virtuosi” of 
dogma and theosophies as the Pharisees were of religion. 
What to the latter was a simple adjective, a reverential 
expression, or a poetical metaphor, turned in the hands of 
the former into a new deity, an eon, or a distinct emana- 
tion. The Rabbis felt perplexed, and in their consterna- 
tion and horror fell, as we saw, from one extreme into the 
other. But amidst all these inconveniences, contradictions, 
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bey nyoen op awdse rea awry xine. “R. Eliezer said: He 
who translates a verse (from the Bible) literally is a liar. He who adds 
to it commits blasphemy. For instance, if he translated (the above 
quoted verse), And they saw the God of Israel, he spoke an untruth ; for 
the holy one, blessed be he, sees, but is not seen. Butif he translated, 
And they saw the glory of the Shechina of the God of Israel, he commits 
blasphemy, for he makes three (a Trinity), namely, Glory, Shechina, and 
God.” See Kiddushin 49, and Tosephta Megilla iv., and commentaries, 
and cp. Berliner’s edition of the Zargum, pp. 87 and 173. This proves 
that the objections were of a dogmatic nature. I could not identify this 
passage as occurring anywhere else than in the MS. The fact that NX’ 
is introducing it makes me believe that it may also have been in the 
NNT 9P15 (perhaps c. 45). In the older Jewish literature, the Christians 
are never introduced as Trinitarians. 
1 See Responses of R. Isaac b. Shesheth, § 157. 
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confusions and aberrations, the great principle of the 
Synagogue, that worship is only due to God, remained 
untouched. Into the liturgy none of the stranger appella- 
tions of God were admitted. “When man is in distress,” 
says R. Judah, “he does not first call upon his patron, but 
seeks admittance to him through the medium of his servant 
or his agent ; but it is different with God. Let no man in 
misfortune cry either unto Michael or Gabriel, but pray 
unto me (God), and I will answer him at once, as it is said: 
Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be 
delivered ” (Joel iii. 32).! “Come and see,” says another 
Rabbi, “that in the portions of the Scriptures treating of 
sacrifices, no other name of God is ever used than the 
Tetragrammaton. This is done so as not to give room for 
heretical interpretations,” ? which might claim divine 
worship for some other being. When the Rabbis fixed the 
rule, that no form of benediction is permissible in which 
the name of God does not occur,’ they were probably 
guided by the same principle. At a certain period in 
history, when the heresy of the new sects was threatening 
to affect larger classes, the Rabbis even enforced the 
utterance of the Tetragrammaton in every benediction, 
lest there should be some misunderstanding as to whom 
prayer is directed.* 
S. SCHECHTER. 


(To be continued.) (, 2,2 





1 Jer. Berachoth 104, 

2 See Sifra 54*. Cp. Bacher (as above) i., p. 422. 

3 Berachoth 40°, 

4 See TZosephta Berachoth ix., ed. Schwartz, and notes (Graetz 
Geschichte, iii., 458). 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF PAUL. 


I PROPOSE to put down here certain thoughts which have 
struck me about the teaching of Paul. I shall assume 
with Pfleiderer and Weizsiicker that the genuine epistles 


are 1 Thessalonians, Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, . 


Romans, Philippians. I am wholly unqualified to judge 
whether the remaining epistles are Pauline or not. This 
only I may say: After reading the former epistles a great 
many times through, I read the Ephesians and Colossians, 
and I seemed to be transported into another world. A 
great step further seemed to have been taken in the 
deification of Christ. 

The Epistles of Paul fill a new comer with immense 
astonishment. They are so unique. They are so wholly 
unlike anything else he has ever read. When I read the 
Synoptic Gospels I do not feel this utter unlikeness. 
Great as Jesus is, his teaching seems in many respects 
to be what one might expect a new Amos to say at 
such atime. His attitude towards the Jews and towards 
the Law does not seem hard to understand. There is 
originality, there is genius, there is religious and moral 
splendour, there does not seem to be a totally new 
departure. And even the Fourth Gospel, when I think of it 
as a product of Hebraism and Hellenism—a product com- 
posed by a great genius, but still a product—even this great 
Fourth Gospel seems to me something which one might 
possibly expect. But Paul—even if, as Pfleiderer so ably 
argues, he is a mixture of Greek and Hebrew—still, why 
should any such mixture produce him? His conception of 
the Law, his theory of Christ, his views about Israel, his 
doctrine of justification, seem all not only original, but 
utterly strange and unexpected. His break with the past 
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is violent. Jesus seems to expand and spiritualise Judaism. 
Paul in some senses turns it upside down. 

The Jewish Christians’ contention with the Jews of 
their time was almost exclusively confined to the person 
and office of Jesus; but Paul breaks away from Judaism 
in everything, in his conception of the Law, of Israel, of 
the Geatiles, of sin, and of goodness. The teaching of 
Jesus would have been perfectly intelligible to his con- 
temporaries ; the premisses from which he and they started 
are largely the same. But with Paul the reverse is the case ; 
his premisses are quite different from the premisses of the 
Jews, and a great deal of what he said must have been 
utterly unintelligible to them. Neither could have under- 
stood the other. They move upon different planes. And 
yet Paul was a Jew, and started from Judaism. The 
puzzle is therefore all the more puzzling. For certainly 
the most orthodox and average Jew can understand the 
Synoptics, however much they may annoy him ; he cannot 
possibly, on the mere basis of his Judaism, understand 
Paul. It is as if, for example, one man was to give a 
lecture to another man upon the properties of a certain 
geometrical shape, but their eyes were so differently con- 
stituted that the shape which seemed to the eyes of the 
lecturer to be a square, seemed to the listener to be a circle. 
The lecturer’s deductions and theories would seem un- 
intelligible and absurd to the listener. So it must have 
been, so indeed it is, with Paul and the Jews as regards the 
conception of the Law. 

Again, there seems no disguising the great differences of 
view between Paul and Jesus, and this difference is 
acknowledged and brought out by Cone in his excellent 
book, The Gospel and its Earliest Interpretations. Paul was 
a disciple of Jesus, in so far as the Messiahship and Cruci- 
fixion and Resurrection were concerned ; but to the teach- 
ing of Jesus, as such, he rarely alludes. And Paul, more- 
over, however much such modern theologians as Weizsiicker 
may eulogise him, seems very far apart from them in his 
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theories and beliefs. He seems further away from the 
modern Broad Churchman than Jesus, or even than the 
author of the Fourth Gospel. 

Paul’s religion is essentially connected with his entire 
Weltanschauung. It is all part and parcel of a huge 
philosophy of history and religion, of a conception of the 
universe and its destiny, according to the idea of a universe 
at that time. Moreover, as he thought, the crisis of the 
world’s history had just arrived. It had begun with the 
birth of Jesus; it had culminated in his crucifixion and 


resurrection, and it would reach its consummation in the’ 


Second Advent, and in the final overthrow of Death. 
Paul was partly the witness of this crisis, partly its 
preacher, and hence, too, in one sense, he was partly its 
fulfiller. 

I propose now to glance at various elements and aspects 
of Paul’s religion. The order I follow will be mainly one 
of convenience. 

Paul’s conception of the world, as of his whole philosophy 
of religion, starts from and ends with God. In this he 
resembles every other Jew. God is the Creator. I should 
imagine that Paul believed that while God was eternal in 
both directions, Christ, although pre-existent before his 
human birth, was yet created by God. There was God 
before there was Christ. Christ had a beginning, God had 
none. In the assumed genuine epistles Paul does not 
apparently assert or imply the co-eternity or the co- 
equality of Christ with God. And the end of the world- 
drama is that “God may be all in all.” 

I cannot discover much that is original in Paul’s con- 
ception of God, or of God’s character and attributes. Of 
course, there is the magnificent and novel doctrine of God 
being the God of the Gentile as well as of the Jew. But 
this is apart from the character of God as such. Here I 
find nothing better than what I find in the best Psalms, 
and nothing so good as what I find in the Synoptic Gospels. 
Paul is convinced that God loves man, and that the purpose 
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of God is that man should be saved. But in this, apart 
from questions of national limitations, he does not go 
beyond Ezekiel, the Psalter and the Wisdom of Solomon. 

Now, passing straightway from God to man (though in 
order of time Christ, as pre-existent, would come before 
man), Paul retains the same two great divisions which were 
familiar to him before his conversion. Humanity is com- 
posed of Jews and Gentiles. It is in their relation to God 
that Paul’s great pre-eminence, his big religious advance, 
his most permanent contribution to religion, consist. God 
is the God of all in a real sense. He is interested in all 
men of every race. The prerogatives of the Jews are 
broken down. Before God and in Christ all are equal, and 
through Christ all may win a salvation in which the Jew 
takes no precedence over the Gentile. “There is no respect 
of persons with God.” The great array of noble passages 
on this point speak for themselves. They need not here be 
cited ; they need only be thankfully acknowledged. The 
prophetic universalism has reached its goal.’ 

But though the wall of separation and cleavage 
between Jew and Gentile is broken down, and though 
the purpose of God is that a full salvation should 
be within the reach and opportunity of all, yet it is 
also true that in the eyes of Paul nobody has ever known 
or worshipped the true God up till his own time except 
his fellow-countrymen, the Jews. Why is this? How is 
this curious fact to be explained? What had happened to 
the Gentiles that they were ignorant of God ? 

In the answer which we may draw from Paul to 
these questions, we shall find that he partly follows the 
current theology of his time and partly deviates from it. 
In this, as in many other things, Paul is not always 
consistent. His inconsistency is well pointed out by 
Pfleiderer, whose explanation of it here, as elsewhere, rests 





1 Rom. i. 16, ii. 9-15, iii, 29-31, xi. 12; Gal. iii, 28 ; 1 Cor. vii. 19, xii, 
13, etc. 
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on the double source from which Paul, in spite of his 
originality and genius, drew upon for his theology. First, 
Rabbinic Judaism; secondly, Hellenism, such as we find it 
in the Wisdom of Solomon. One must also remember 
that Paul believed the Old Testament to be the word of 
God and wholly true. However much his interpretation 
of the Law may seem to us to do violence to the Law, it 
nevertheless assumes that the Law was given by God, and 
that the scriptural history is both accurate and inspired. 


The Gentile world then does not know God, and is not. 


known of him. Was this their fault or not? It would 
seem that Paul gave partially different answers to this 
question at different times. The answer in the Galatians, 
or rather the answer which we may infer from the 
Galatians, does not exactly correspond with the more 
deliberate and formal answer in the first chapters of the 
Romans. In the Galatians the ignorance of the Gentiles 
would seem to be less their fault than their misfortune ; 
in the Romans, less their misfortune than their fault. But 
as both misfortune and fault, from another point of view, 
were equally predetermined by God for his own good 
purposes, the two answers are not so far apart as might 
appear at first sight. Still they are different answers, as 
can be seen in Pfleiderer.' 

From the Gulatians it would appear as if the Gentiles 
were in a state of ignorance of God till the time came 
when Ged should make himself known to them, that is, 
till the age of Christ and Paul. They were spiritually 
children: the coming of Christ marked alike the period 
of their manhood and their redemption. In the epistle in 
which Paul’s antagonism to the Jews is emphasised most 
strongly, it is perhaps not unnatural that his judgment of 
the Gentiles should be the gentlest. The ethical difficulty 
which we see in this long period of ignorance and child- 
hood, even if all the Gentile world had been converted to 





1 Das Urchristenthum, pp. 192-200. 
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the true God at the age of Paul, was as wholly unapparent 
to as it was left wholly unexplained by the apostle. Nor 
are we given any suggestion as to the fate of these many 
generations of Gentiles from Adam to Paul after their 
death. Nor are we told whether their ignorance of God 
had, or had not, any hurtful effect and influence upon their 
moral character. We must, however, be prepared for 
many gaps in Paul’s theology as well as many unsolved 
difficulties. We can only repeat with full agreement those 
words of his which imply that the problems of existence 
are insoluble. “How unsearchable are God’s judgments, 
and his ways past tracing out.” 

But let us now turn to the more elaborate teaching of 
the Epistle to the Romans. Here the ignorance of the 
Gentiles is set down to their own fault. They might have 
inferred God from the natural light of reason, but they 
wilfully became idolators. Moreover, idolatry begat sin. 
And so they have continued till Paul’s own time, the 
slaves of idolatry and the slaves of sin. This argument 
is contained in the first chapter of the Epistle. Again, it 
is useless to ask why was man allowed to sin, or so created 
that he was likely to sin (for as we shall subsequently see 
in the pre-christian constitution of man, sin was almost 
inevitable). You can only answer along Pauline lines that 
God “shut up all into disobedience that he might have 
mercy upon all.” He allowed the sin to increase that 
great might be the redemption. Whether this wide re- 
demption was justly obtained by the suffered sin or per- 
dition (adm@deva) of those who had lived and died before 
it came, is a modern difficulty which did not suggest itself 
to the Apostle. 

Closely following the author of the Wisdom of Solomon, 
he also represents the earliest generations of men as 
“knowing God.” But in their vain wisdom and self- 
conceit they went astray, so that “knowing God, they 
glorified him not as God, neither gave thanks ; but became 
vain in their reasonings, and their senseless heart was 
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darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, they became 
fools, and changed the glory of the incorruptible God for 
the likeness of an image of corruptible man, and of birds 
and four-footed beasts and creeping things.” The first 
consequence was sexual immorality, and the second every 
kind of wickedness and vice. Thus, from this point 
of view, the idolator is also a sinner. To Paul, in one of 
his moods, the two terms, as to the mind of the ordinary 
Jew, are almost identical. 

But alongside of this theoretical explanation of Gentile 
sin there runs another, which dovetails with it only partly, 
and starts from a totally different premiss. According to 
this explanation, the date at which sin entered into the 
world was prior to the beginning of idolatry. It began 
with Adam. The first man’s sin let loose the power of sin, 
so that, until that power was supernaturally broken, 
“through the one man’s disobedience the many became 
sinners.” Every man necessarily became a sinner; every 
man was bound to sin, because Adam sinned. But the 
complication is by no means finished. For what is sin ? 
The obvious answer to a Jew would be, “Sin is breaking 
the commands of God”; and as the commands of God are 
contained in the Law, he could equally say, “ Sin is breaking 
the enactments of the Law.” If, then, the Gentiles have 
no commands of God, and possess ne Law, how can they be 
said to “sin”? This isa real difficulty, and Paul answers 
it in more than one way. The intimate connection of 
sin with the law, indicated in the question just raised, 
is a most vital part of his entire theology. But common 
sense could not allow him to say that there was no 
sin in the Gentile world, just as the universalism of 
his doctrine, triumphing over Jewish prepossessions, 
enabled him to see that there were good men among the 
Gentiles as well as bad. He therefore asserts, on the one 
hand, that you can sin without law; and, moreover, that 
“as many as have sinned without law shall also perish 
without law”; but, on the other hand, that both Gentile 
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and Jew can “ work good,” and reap for themselves “glory 
and honour and peace,” nay even, by “patience in well- 
doing ” receive “eternal life.” As regards the Gentiles, he 
bases this opinion upon the theory that “ when the Gentiles 
which have no law do by nature the things of the law, 
these, having no law, are a law unto themselves.” This 
most interesting and important passage runs counter, as 
we shall see, to Paul’s central theory of man’s incapacity 
to do good without the Divine Spirit, the bestowal of 
which dates from Christ, and it may perhaps be justifiably 
used to prevent too hard and too violent consequences 
being drawn from that theory. Meanwhile, according to 
this view, we perceive that the Jew may be both good and 
bad, which for him means that he may fulfil the Law or 
transgress it, and the Gentile may be also good or bad, 
which for him means that of his own natural intelligence 
he knows what is morally evil and morally good, and of 
his own natural endowment can choose and perform either 
the one or the other. But this is not the view which is 
most characteristic of or most habitual to the theology 
of Paul.’ 

For the Gentile we have already seen that idolatry and 
sin are closely allied. We have now to see how the Law 
is the cause of sin to the Jew, so that both Gentile and 
Jew are in equal and urgent need of redemption by the 
work of Christ and by the gift of the Spirit. 

Sin to a Jew is the violation of one of God’s recognised 
commands. Such, too, was the sin of Adam. Paul, how- 
ever, recognises that men could sin, though their sin was 
not after the likeness of Adam’s transgression—that is to 
say, did not consist in the violation of an acknowledged 





‘It can hardly be argued that Rom. ii. 7-14 are purely theoretic or 
ironical, and that as a matter of fact no Jew can be conceived of as 
having shown patience or well-doing, or as just before God, because this 
would mean that he had fulfilled the whole law, which is obviously im- 
possible. This seems too dogmatic an interpretation of this passage, in 
spite of what Ziegler says (Geschichte der Ethik, IL, p. 74). 
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divine command. Sin was in the world between Adam 
and Moses, although there was no Law. Nevertheless he 
adds: “Sin is not imputed (€AXoyarar) where there is 
no law ”; and in another connection he says, “ Where there 
is no law, neither is there transgression.” What does this 
mean? No more satisfactory meaning can, as it seems to 
me, be got out of these verses than the suggestions made by 
Professor Jowett in his essay on “The Law as the Strength 
of Sin,” and in his notes upon the passages in question. In 
the first place he points out “that the real difficulty re- 
specting them arises from the state without law being an © 
imaginary one. We readily admit that if anywhere there 
is no knowledge and no conscience, as in the case of a 
child, a savage, or a madman, there it is impossible there 
can be transgression. Of such we should say that they 
were not to be judged by our standard; that what to our 
moral notions was an offence was no offence to them; that 
in their case the laws of civilised countries did not apply. 
Our difficulty is to conceive the same absence of responsi- 
bility in rational beings. The truth is that there is no 
absence of responsibility, except in that imaginary state of 
which the Apostle is speaking ; a state without knowledge 
and without law, and, therefore, conceived of as without 
evil and without crime.”! But, in the second place, the 
words of Paul are also partly explicable because, as Pro- 
fessor Jowett shows in his essay, sin to the Apostle is 
largely identified with the consciousness of sin. It is this 
consciousness of sin which is produced by the Law. 

Before we pass on to this consciousness and to the Law, 
let us see where we stand. Before the coming of the Law, 
between Adam and Moses, man, in full accordance with Old 
Testament teaching, has fallen from the state of innocence 
and purity in which he was created. By Adam’s dis- 
obedience the power of sin was evoked, and the flood-gates 
of iniquity were unbarred; man lapsed into a state of 





’ Paul's Epistles to the Thess., Gal., Rom., 2nd Edit., Vol. II., p. 151. 
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ignorance of God, and into.a moral condition which, how- 
ever feeble the consciousness of sin may have-been, was yet 
one of vice and degradation. The death which followed 
hard upon the heels of Adam’s sin followed upon the doings 
of all his human posterity. It is not meant that the sin of 
Adam was imputed to a sinless world. There seems little 
doubt that Paul’s prevailing idea was that the death which 
ruled over man was, in our ordinary moral sense, deserved 
by man’s own sin. For (and here we touch a new point, 
which may, however, be introduced in a few words at this 
place) man’s constitution was such that it had no power to 
refrain from sin. His fleshly nature, his evil disposition, 
the yr71 73) of the Rabbis, was stronger than his natural 
reason, unstrengthened and unenlightened by the Divine 
Spirit. But though the necessity of human sin comes peri- 
lously near to contradicting what Paul elsewhere says of 
that patience in well-doing, that search for glory and in- 
corruption, which was possible to both Jew and Gentile 
even before Christ, and which for them both could issue in 
the gift of eternal life, still this necessity, as grounded in 
the fundamental constitution of the na/ural human soul, 
would seem to be his prevailing and predominant opinion. 
It is especially prominent in his theory of the Law. 

One might have thought that the needed redemption 
would have fitly come with Moses; that, as the world had 
been so long in ignorance of God and in the bondage of 
idolatry and sin, so to the world at large should come deti- 
verance. But God’s ways are“ past tracing out.” The 
redemption was put off by the measure of the years which 
separate Jesus from Moses, and the whole, or at any rate, 
the main purpose of the revelation to Moses and of the 
giving of the Law was to make things worse, to increase 
the quantity, and to accentuate the sharpness of sin. “The 
Law came in beside that the trespass might abound.” 

In no other point does the originality of Paul show itself 
more decisively. Such an absolute bouleversement of the 
Jewish conception of the Law is not to be explained by 
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any influence of Hellenism. It is purely due to the daring 
genius of its author. However paradoxical it may appear 
to us now, however irreconcileable with the text of the Old 
Testament, which is nevertheless assumed to be true, in- 
spired and divine, however inconsistent with our modern or 
Jewish conception of a good and just God who does not 
say one thing and mean another, the doctrine is both in- 
teresting in itself and not without its aspects of nobility 
and of worth. 

In addition, however, to this main conception of the 
Law, namely, that it came in to magnify the bulk and to 
vivify the consciousness of sin, it also served certain other 
purposes which seem more congenial to a philosophical 
student of religious history. For the Law made God 
known up to a point and to a limited number, and thus 
paved the way for Christ and his work. It would not 
have been possible, humanly speaking, for Christ to have 
been born according to the flesh among any other nation 
than the Jews, and a certain measure of knowledge was 
necessary that the first disciples might realise the meaning 
of Christ’s advent. In this sense the Law, as Paul says in 
the Epistle to the Galatians, has been a “tutor” to bring 
men unto Christ. Without the Law there could have been 
no faith which transcends the Law. This seems a point of 
view parallel to that in which it is said that it is only 
through metaphysics that we can get beyond metaphysics. 

From all points of view alike the Law is purely transi- 
tory. One must not, however, suppose that Paul was 
really filled with a passionate hatred of the Law as such. 
He only got thoroughly irritated when people tried to 
introduce the Law among Gentile converts. In the new 
scheme of things it is obviously out of place, and it was 
a gross anachronism to bring it in again when and where 
it had been wholly superseded. It is like incurring 
voluntary bondage when you have been mercifully 
emancipated from slavery—the bondage of the Law after 
the slavery of idolatry and ignorance. It is to run counter 
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to God’s gracious offer of redemption through liberty and 
faith. 

To come back now to the main object of the Law. It 
was given “that the trespass might abound.” How did it 
make the trespass abound ? 

First of all it magnified the desire to sin. For example, 
the Law says, “Do not covet.” But this very knowledge 
that to covet is a sin, creates and stimulates the passion of 
covetousness. Secondly, the Law, by its sheer mass of 
commandments, increases the opportunity of sin. For 
while there is a natural power to know the good, and 
though this power or inclination may be identified with 
the better or true self, still in the natural man this incli- 
nation to the good is inherently and ad initio weaker than 
the opposite inclination to succumb to temptation and do 
the wrong. Now the Law supplies no additional force 
with which the good but weaker inclination may be 
strengthened or helped. All it does is to say, “Do this” 
or “Don’t do that”; but it gives no power with which a 
man may perform or may refrain. It merely creates fresh 
opportunities in which the evil inclination may triumph, 
and stimulates desire to a heightened and overwhelming 
degree. At the best, then (or at the worst), it can but pro- 
duce that bitter struggle and mournful defeat, that sharp 
consciousness of sin and that unfulfilled yearning for de- 
liverance, which is so graphically described in the famous 
seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. The misery 
and wretchedness of it all are heightened by the fact that, 
though the Law bestows on man no special power by which 
to fulfil its enactments, though it even increases the 
internal force of evil and weakens the internal force of 
good, it nevertheless thunders curses against all who do not 
fulfil its decrees. “Cursed be he who continueth not in ai! 
the words of this Law to do them.” 

The Law, then, in Paul’s own language, begets “the 
knowledge of sin.” It is at this point that we see how 
closely, as Professor Jowett has shown, sin is “regarded 
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as the consciousness of sin.” His words are so striking 
that I feel inclined to quote them here in their entirety. 

“Sin with us is a definite act or state. Any crime or vice 
considered in reference to God may be termed sin; or, 
according to another use of it, which is more general and 
abstract, sin is the inherent defect of human nature, or that 
evil state in which, even without particular faults or 
vices, we live. None of these senses include that peculiar 
aspect in which it is regarded by St. Paul. Sin is with him 
inseparable from the consciousness of sin. It is not only 
the principle of evil, working blindly in the human heart, 
but the principle of discord and dissolution piercing 
asunder the soul and spirit. He who has felt its power 
most is not the perpetrator of the greatest crimes, a 
Caligula or Nero; but he who has suffered most deeply 
from the spiritual combat, who has fallen into the abyss of 
despair, who has the sentence of death in himself, who is 
wringing his hands and crying aloud in his agony, ‘O 
wretched man that I am!’ Sin is not simply evil, but 
intermediate between evil and good, implying always the 
presence of God within, light revealing darkness, life in the 
corruption of death ; it is the soul reflecting upon itself in 
the moment of commission of sin. If we are surprised at 
St. Paul regarding the law—holy, just, and good as it was— 
as almost sin, we must remember that sin itself, if the 
expression may be excused, as a spiritual state, has a good 
element in it. It is the voice of despair praying to God, 
‘Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?’ It 
approximates to the law at the very instant in which it is 
repelled from it.” (Vol. IL, p. 503.) 

Many thoughts, and even difficulties, are raised by Paul’s 
theory. First of all, we notice that it is historically inac- 
curate. It is doubtful whether anyone before Paul ever felt 
that the Law was “the strength of sin,” or was driven 
through the Law to spiritual despair. Emphasising certain 
violent utterances in Deuteronomy, Paul entirely forgot the 
other side of the shield which was never far distant from 
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the consciousness of the Jew, the tenderness and compassion 
of God. Recalling these, he felt no need of an atoning media- 
tor or of a superhuman sacrifice; the agonies of Paul’s 
doubts and difficulties could have been swept away by the 
mere recitation of the 103rd Psalm. It is true the Law 
declares that God will by no means clear the guilty, and 
that he will visit the iniquity of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren; but in the same breath it assures us that God is “ full 
of compassion and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in 
mercy and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity, transgression and sin.” Again, Paul too largely 
assured that no man could fulfil the Law, whereas in an 
earlier chapter he had allowed that it was capable of at 
least a partial and human fulfilment. Jesus did not say 
“ Be ye perfect” in the air: he assumed that a real and 
considerable measure of goodness was attainable by man. 
Many before Paul may have felt the conflict between duty 
and desire, but they will also have felt that God was with 
them in their struggle to fulfil his Law. It was not a 
Jewish dogma, though it might be a perversion of one, that 
man by his unaided strength can fulfil the Law. He needs 
and he receives the sustainment of God. “Teach us to do 
thy will.” “Plant the love of thy Law in our hearts.” 
“ Give us understanding.” This was the teaching of con- 
temporary Judaism, a teaching as rauch ignored by the 
Apostle as by his modern expounders. The Jew did not 
believe that God had laid upon him a burden which he 
could not bear. He could not indeed perfectly fulfil the 
Law, but he could become a good man, just as he could 
become a sinner. Paul’s theory, if I understand it rightly, 
seems to me as religiously cruel as it is historically false. 
What God is that who has given unto man a Law which 
man must necessarily disobey, who has offered a condition 
for salvation which must necessarily be unfulfilled? How 
dreadful to think that not till the coming of Jesus, and 
then only to those who either chanced or were predestined 
to believe in his redeeming work, was the Holy Spirit 
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vouchsafed to man, without which Spirit goodness and peace 
and salvation were alike beyond his power and beyond his 
reach. Looked at in this light, how far nobler and truer is 
the second chapter of the Romans, with its grand concluding 
verses, so thoroughly prophetic in substance and tone, than 
the seventh chapter of the same epistle with its false 
conception of human history and of the human soul. 
Nevertheless, this being the way in which the consciousness 
of sin arose in the Apostle’s mind, no one can deny that the 
portrayal of the battle between the higher and the lower 


self is magnificently fine. For the poignant consciousness: 


of the sinfulness of sin is a necessary element of religious 
progress. There is about it something noble, bracing and 
sincere. It is better to think that you cannot fulfil the Law, 
and to sigh for God’s deliverance, than to think you have 
fulfilled it in its entirety. Not to feel acutely “I might be 
much better than I am,” augurs ill for the religious and 
moral condition of the soul. Spiritual pride is worse than 
spiritual despair. For these reasons the words of Paul will 
always retain their value. So far as the letter of the Law 
quenches the spirit of the Law, so far as men may be able 
by fulfilling the letter to think that they have earned salva- 
tion by their own deserts, so far the Law, just because it 
fails to cause the consciousness of sin, may yet by way of 
paradox be called the strength of sin. But this is to 
anticipate a further count in Paul’s indictment. 

For hitherto the objection to the Law has been that it 
produces the knowledge and even the lust of sin on the one 
hand, with the impotent desire to fulfil it upon the other. 
But certain, though not very numerous, passages point to 
an opposite objection. If a man thinks that the Law is 
capable of fulfilment, and if consequently he believes that 
through the works of the Law, accomplished by his own 
effort, he can obtain “justification” in the sight of God, 
his religious condition is dangerous. Here we draw 
close to the famous Pauline doctrine of justification 
by faith. “By the works of the Law shall no man be 
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justified.” Israel attempted to achieve righteousness by 
works, and failed to achieve righteousness. There is not 
only a merely forensic element in Paul’s doctrine. He did 
not merely mean that God will only accept and consider 
righteous the man who believes, and refuse to accept or 
consider righteous the man who tries to gain righteousness 
or justification by the works of the Law, but he also 
meant; something more interesting and more ethical. At 
first it seems an arbitrary assertion on the part of God. It 
seems as if it had little or nothing to do with morality. 
It seems as if God said, I will not count any amount of 
moral effort as worth a straw; I will only hold righteous, 
or “justify ” and therefore “save,” those who believe in a 
certain series of facts. It seems as if “justification” and 
goodness moved on different planes. There és this legal and 
arbitrary element in Paul, and we can trace it both in the 
fourth chapter of the Romans about Abraham, and in the 
whole argument about the rejection and ultimate salvation 
of Israel. So far as this element is concerned, it has only 
historical and biographical interest: it has no religious or 
moral worth. Indeed it has religious and moral unworth, 
and has led to and is responsible for the religious and 
ethical perversions of Calvinism. It has, moreover, at least 
for Jews, no religious and moral interest ; for we are con- 
cerned, not with what may happen to us after our death— 
about which neither Paul or anyone else knew or can 
know more than we—but how we may become on earth as 
good as it lies in our power to be. In spite of long obscu- 
ration the view of the Hebrew prophets has at last per- 
manently triumphed: “What doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly and love mercy and walk humbly 
with thy God?” Goodness is the only test of justification 
in the eyes of man and of God. But what is goodness ? 
and “what is walking humbly with thy God?” Here there 
may be room for the element of moral worth in Paul’s 
dictum that by the works of the Law no man shall be 
justified. For Paul meant to imply not only that you 
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cannot attain righteousness by the Law because you can 
never fulfil the Law, but that, even if you fulfilled the 
Law, you would not attain righteousness. This amazing 
paradox shows that we are dealing with an ideal, an ideal 
of evil. No Jew ever looked at the Law from this point 
of view. Since the Law was conceived to be the will of 
God, and since it contained the mandate to love God, to 
love your neighbour, to bear no malice, and to help the 
poor, it was certainly believed that justification and salva- 
tion could only be acquired by doing what the Law bids us 
do, And so far the Jew was obviously right. No theory 
of bargain was ever conceived. It was never deliberately 
supposed that man could claim salvation by his own desert. 
The Jewish doctrine of justification by works went scarcely 
further than Paul himself in the second chapter of the 
Romans. It is the merest common sense to suppose that if 
there be such places or states as heaven and hell, or if 
there be rewards and punishments after death, God will 
make a difference between the sinner and the saint, the 
martyr and the scoundrel, the transgressor and the man 
who has honestly sought to fulfil the Law. Nobody who 
is even superficially familiar with the prevailing tone of 
the Rabbinical literature and of the Jewish liturgy, can 
avoid a smile at the fixed and mechanical theories about 
justification by works which Paul’s Jewish contemporaries 
are seriously supposed to have held. 

Nevertheless the Law was capable, as every other good 
thing is capable, of moral perversion. Such a perversion, 
idealised and sublimated, is assumed by Paul. Suppose a 
man tries to fulfil outwardly all the ordinances of the 
Law whether ceremonial or moral. If he is a rich man 
he can help the poor, he can pay his tithes, he can observe 
the Sabbath, and so on, without any sacrifice or difficulty. 
His heart may be filled with pride. He can really believe 
that he is driving a bargain with God. He can be self- 
deluded and self-deceived. He may be a complete spiritual 
hypocrite, without any real consciousness of the fact. Such 
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a person does not really love either God or man; he 
may, however, think that he does so, because he gives such 
large sacrifices to God, and makes such handsome donations 
to the poor. And at any rate there will be many com- 
mandments, which, in their letter, at all events, he will 
fulfil to a nicety. Such a person—a sheer caricature of 
Jewish piety, as unlike the typical Rabbi as chalk is to 
cheese, but nevertheless an ideal of irreligion, towards 
which doubtless some hypocrites under the Law may have 
more or less closely approached—would be the man whose 
attempted “justification by works” Paul ridicules and 
opposes. (What Paul does not see is that you can have a 
real as well as a false justification by works, just as you 
can have a false as well as a real justification by faith.) 

So far as I can understand, the true element of moral 
worth in Paul’s objection to a “justification by works” is 
that it may cause self-righteousness and self-delusion ; it 
may produce that ludicrous condition of mind which de- 
mands recognition from God as a debt, and not as grace, 
which claims salvation as the reward of merit, and does 
not seek for it as the gift of love. Reward, desert, merit, 
boasting, glorification, pride—these are the ideas against 
which Paul rightly protests in the relation of the indi- 
vidual man with his God. Although from one point of 
view we may truly say that there seems no possibility 
of divine justice, unless a man who has led a life of 
undeserved misery on earth should receive “ compensa- 
tion” in another world; as regards ourselves, no man’s 
religious and moral condition is healthy or high who 
thinks that he should justly “go to heaven” upon the 
basis of his own deserts. And since, if you think that, you 
have a perverted conception of your relation to God, as 
well as a false notion of goodness, the more you seek to 
get to heaven upon these conditions, the further you will 
be from it, and the deeper you will sink into the mire of 
irreligion. In that sense, and for such a man, the doctrine 
of justification by works is indeed a stone of stumbling 
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and a rock of offence. The nearer you think yourself to 
the goal, the further you are from it. The better you 
suppose yourself to be, the worse you really are. “Now 
to him that worketh, the reward is not reckoned as of 
grace, but of debt.” But for such a one there is no reward. 
The supposed creditor refuses to acknowledge the debt. 
Not till you confess and believe that nothing is owing, 
will the reward be given you, not of debt, but of grace. 

Besides these two fundamental objections to the Law, 
there are also traces of others. Paul usually makes no 
distinction whatever between the moral and ceremonial 
ordinances. The Law to him is a whole, in one sense good 
and divine; in another, the cause of sin and a curse. 
Occasionally, however, the distinction, re-enunciated by 
Jesus on the basis of the older prophets, is alluded to by 
Paul. In the Epistle to the Galatians this point of view 
comes out most strongly. The Law in its ceremonial 
aspects is there positively co-ordinated with the rites and the 
ritual of heathendom, so that the coquetting of the Galatians 
with the Law after their conversion to Christ is regarded 
as a return to their old condition of Pagan bondage. They 
seek to “observe days and months and seasons and 
years”; they turn back to “the weak and beggarly 
rudiments,” desiring once again “to be in bondage.” It 
is partly this strong language, which finds no full parallel 
in the Epistle to the Romans, upon which Clemen 
bases his hypothesis of the priority of that Epistle to 
the Galatians. In Romans, however, we get the great 
aphorism about food, “I know and am persuaded in the 
Lord Jesus that nothing is unclean of itself, save that 
to him who accounteth anything to be unclean, to him it is 
unclean,” followed by and founded on the majestic saying, 
“The kingdom of God is not eating and drinking, but 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit.” 
Upon this I need not enlarge, as its value and truth are 
self-evident to all. 

Finally, we get the idea that the Law is a bondage. 
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By this, apparently, Paul means two things. First, the 
Law is a bondage by reason of its ceremonial entangle- 
ments. It makes people bother themselves about meat 
and drink, frightens them with scruples about clean and 
unclean, worries them about the correct observance of 
“days and months and seasons and years,” and in general, 
imposes on them a yoke of petty and valueless and un- 
spiritual details. Secondly, he means the old objection— 
that the Law merely orders you from without, but gives 
you no power of fulfilling, or, as it were, accepting it 
from within. You can have Christ or the Spirit within 
you; you cannot have the Law within you. That must 
remain an external task-master whose orders you are never 
competent to carry out. Such is the meaning of the 
famous phrase, “ The letter killeth; the Spirit giveth life,” 
and “where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 
The liberty meant is liberty from the Law and its bondage; 
“the letter killeth ” signifies that the Law which threatens 
death for the non-fultilment of ordinances which man is 
powerless to fulfil, is task-master and executioner in one. 
Schmiedel is doubtless perfectly right when he says that 
“die geliufige und an sich sehr werthvolle Anwendung, 
dass Haften am Buchstaben einer Satzung das geistige 
Leben ersticke,” was not directly intended, or even in- 
directly implied.’ 

We have now passed through the main points in Paul’s 
attack upon the Law. We have seen that while given. 
apparently for eternity, its real purpose was only tempo- 
rary. Its seeming object was to make men better, and to 
qualify them for the kingdom of God; its true object was 
to create the knowledge and the lust of sin. At its best, 
its intended result was to stimulate a desire for redemption 
through the medium of a spiritual despair; at its worst 
it led almost inevitably to self-delusion, hypocrisy and 





1 Hand-Commentar zum Neuen Testament (Freiburg, 1891), Vol. II., 
p. 189. 
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pride. It claims fulfilment, but no man can fulfil it; it 
demands obedience, but none can obey. It threatens the 
transgressor with a curse, but it was only given that 
transgression might abound; it promises the doer of it 
reward, but the reward is beyond man’s power to attain. 
It assumes that its commands may be obeyed, but the 
assumption of obedience is more fatal than the consciousness 
of transgression. Its only end is death: death for him who 
tries and knows that he has failed, death to him who tries 
and thinks that he has accomplished. It seems to say, 
“Through me you can become good,” but what it seems to 
say is cruel delusion and captivating snare ; for if, at the 
best, it does not produce the consciousness of sin on the 
one hand, it can only produce boastfulness and irreligion 
upon the other. Truly an awful gift from God ; a marvel- 
lous issue of evil from that which in itself was “holy and 
righteous and good.” Surely the disproportion of effect 
to cause is itself enough to prove the error of the argu- 
ment.’ 

Such, nevertheless, is the Law, and in this servitude were 
men held captive from the age of Moses to the age of Christ. 
Then at the appointed season, God redeems man from his 
bondage to the Law and to sin, and gives him righteous- 
ness and salvation through Christ’s work for man, and 
through man’s faith in Christ. 

I do not propose to analyse here Paul’s conception of 
the nature of Christ. The exact metaphysical position 
which is assigned to Christ by Paul has for a Jew 
only historical interest. It has for him no religious and 
spiritual value. While any one who has no belief in the 
Deity of Christ may find certain elements of moral and 
religious value in Paul’s doctrine of sin and of the Law, I 
do not see how far the niceties of his conception of Christ, 





} When the purpose and effect of the Law are considered, Paul’s words, 
‘‘What advantage then hath the Jew? Much every way,” seem little 
better than irony. 
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or the precise measure of the difference which separates 
that conception from the apostles of Jerusalem on the one 
hand, and from the author of Ephesians and the fourth 
Gospel on the other, can be to him of any real interest 
except from the point of view of historical theology. Any 
theory of Christ’s nature, which makes him more than 
man, is out of relation, not only to the belief of the modern 
Jew, but also to his religious and spiritual life. And it is 
only those elements of Paul’s teaching which have, or 
might have, this relation that are of the deepest interest 
to the present writer. 

From the evidence of those particular epistles which, on 
the authority of Pfleiderer and Weizsicker, have here been 
assumed to be the only genuine epistles of Paul, it would 
seem as if Christ occupied a place midway between man 
and God. Heis more than man; he is less than God. He 
is the link between the two ; as the head of every man is 
Christ, so the head of Christ is God. He may be described 
as “the second Adam,” the heavenly man; he is also the 
image of God, upon whose face the glory of God shines con- 
tinually. He was created by God, but his creation recedes 
into the mists of eternity; in his pre-existence before the 
incarnation Paul certainly believed. What his work before 
that incarnation may have been is not exactly determin- 
able. Two rather isolated and obscure sentences in the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians can be referred to this 
period. But the full acknowledgment of Christ’s place or 
office as Son of God seems in Paul’s mind to date from the 
resurrection (cf. Rom. i. 4). After that resurrection, and 
separated from it, as Paul believed, by no large interval of 
time, would be “ the end, when Christ shall deliver up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father,” when he shall have sub- 
dued and abolished all authority and every enemy, inclu- 
ding death itself. Then, “when all things shall have been 
subjected unto him,” the Son himself “shall be subjected 
to him that did subject all things unto him, that God may 
be all in all.” What the place and office of Christ would 
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be after this grand consummation, Paul leaves undeter- 
mined. 

Nor is this reticence unnatural. Christ’s main business 
concerned man. Paul’s universe did not comprise anybody 
else who needed the redeeming sacrifice of Christ. Angels 
and demons could claim no help from him, and they, 
together with man, exhausted the rational world.’ It 


seems as if no Christology could have arisen if there had’ 


not been a time when earth and man were regarded as 
the centre of the universe. 
What, then, is the nature of Christ’s work for man ? 
First and foremost, it is not the work which Christ himself 
essayed to do in the narratives of the Synoptics. It is not 
the work of a great teacher. For Paul the significance of 
Christ’s work lies almost exclusively in his crucifixion and 
resurrection. His work is essentially miraculous and 
supernatural. It is conditioned by his nature. Being 
what he was, he was able to do what he did; but what he 
did was, as it were, all arranged beforehand. It was 
divinely planned and divinely controlled, and a super- 
natural and miraculous efficacy was super-imposed upon 
the two great stages of the process. Nevertheless, the 
work of Christ was also ethical—ethical not only in the 
creation of human faith with all its issues, but also because 
it was, in itself,an exhibition of goodness and of love. It 
was the proof of God’s love to man in thus arranging for 
and allowing man’s redemption. It was an exhibition of 
Christ’s love for man, and of his incomparable and yet 
imitable character, in that from the fulness of his heavenly 
bliss he accepted his human mission, lived a sinless life on 
earth, and voluntarily underwent the penalty and the 
sacrifice of death. To the mind of Paul the history of 
Christ irrefragably demonstrated the beneficence of God, 
while it also provided for man the pattern and standard 





‘ In Colossians i. 20, the redemptive work of Christ is extended to 
“things in the heavens” as well as to “things upon the earth.” Cp, 
Pfleiderer, Das Urchristenthum, p. 676. 
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according to which he ought to live. And by the grace of 
God, the power was now given him to follow in the foot- 
steps of the ideal. 

To the demands of the Law man had sought to conform, 
but failure was constant and inevitable; but now, for an 
ideal far higher and nobler than the ideal of the Law—an 
ideal which he could inwardly assimilate as well as out- 
wardly acknowledge, a living ideal of love, no longer a 
written ideal of bondage—for this ideal, power was super- 
naturally given him to follow it, and to obey. He could 
imitate Christ, because, if he believed in Christ, Christ’s 
spirit would become his spirit, and his life a reproduction 
of the life of Christ. Though man be man, and Christ be 
Christ, and the difference between them be vast; yet Paul 
) offers to the believer the possibility of being able to say 
( with him, “I have been crucified with Christ; and it is no 
longer I that live; but Christ liveth in me, and that life 
’ which I now live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith 

which is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave him- 
q self up for me.” ? 

What, then, was this miraculous and yet ethical work of 
Christ which could lead to such miraculous and yet ethical 
transiormations in the nature and in the life of man ? 

In the first place, Christ freed men from the curse of the 
| Law, and abolished it. He was the end of the Law. It 
might be said that the heathen are free from or without 
) the Law. Did Christ, then, as regards the Jews, merely 
put them into the same category as the Gentiles? Clearly 

not. The truth is rather that he raised both Gentile and 
Jew, the one from a state of lawless licence, the other from 


natin nae ee 
——_—— 
. 








1“Could anyone say now, ‘The life not that I live, but that Christ 
liveth in me’? Such ianguage with St. Paul is no mere phraseology, 
such as is repeated f10m habit in prayers; but the original consciousness 
of the Apostle respecting his own state. Self is banished from him, and 
has no more place in him, as he goes on his way to fulfil the work of 
Christ. No figure is too strong to express his humiliation in himself, or 
his exaltation in Christ.” Jowett, vol. I., p.361. (From the magnificent 
essay, On the Character of St. Paul.) 
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a state of legal sinfulness, into a common higher plane of 
being from which the ethical portion of the Law could be 
fulfilled. In other words, Christ destroyed sin, and won 
for man eternal life: Through him and his work that 
external power of sin—die objective Macht der Siinde, as the 
Germans call it—was abolished, and the death which 
followed hard upon the heels of sin was in principle 
abolished too. The theory of Paul cannot properly be ex- 
plained unless we try to remember that he seems to 
have supposed that sin is something over and above 


the particular sins in which it is manifested. It was’ 


for him almost a person—a force, at all events, with 
something of an independent life. It was this force, which 
man by his own strength was powerless to overcome, that 
Christ subdued and demolished. And together with this 
negative and destructive work, the death and resurrection 
of Christ betokened a positive and creative work as well. 
Man was now granted a means, which, if he will but use 
it, enables him, whether Jew or Gentile, to be good and to 
acquire righteousness. This righteousness is given of God, 
but is also possessed by man. Through it salvation and 
eternal life are within his reach. The interpenetration, as 
we may say, of the Spirit of God with the nature of man, 
through the agency of Christ, is a marked feature of Paul’s 
system. In one sense God freely gives this new righteous- 
ness; man is conscious that it is not his, but God’s, In 
another sense man himself wins this righteousness by the 
voluntary effort and exercise of faith. The proof of the 
gift of God’s Spirit is man’s faith, and yet it is also true to 
say that faith is the condition of the gift. “No man can 
say Jesus is Lord, except in the Holy Spirit” ; and, on the 
other hand, “if thou believe that God raised Jesus from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved,” that is, thou shalt receive 
the Spirit. Through faith to the Spirit, or through the 
Spirit to faith. These are but different ways of looking at 
a two-sided process, which is simultaneous and only separ- 
able in thought. 
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Now these results were effected by the crucifixion and 
resurrection of Christ. Scholars still debate on the method 
of these supernatural processes. So much, however, is 
clear: God could not pardon man without the redeeming 
death of Christ. In spite of Weber’s book, which is now 
generally regarded as final and authoritative in both 
method and statement, the Jewish liturgy and the Midrashic 
literature make me shrewdly suspect that on the question 
of sin and forgiveness, the theology of the Rabbis extended 
little beyond that of the 103rd psalm, though united, with 
unobserved and sometimes painful inconsistency, to the 
far less spiritual teaching of the annual Day of Atone- 
ment. No man was sinless: but it was God’s métier to 
forgive sins. In this simple way and with this simple be- 
lief, you could live a life of peace and communion with God 
in spite of earthly failings and occasional wrongdoing, and 
after death you could secure your share of life eternal. 
But Paul seemed to think that not only were sin 
and the miserable consciousness of sin and alienation 
from God inevitable and necessary, once the awful chain 
had been started by Adam, but that death (amwdea) 
and the wrath of God were necessary and inevitable too. 
Man could not get reconciled to God: God could not recon- 
cile himself to man. Constant sin, issuing (as due punish- 
ment and consequence) in constant death; abiding enmity 
and abiding alienation ;—such was the condition of man 
and such his relation to God till Christ died and rose and 
broke the spell. Why did the crucifixion and resurrection 
do all this? Was Christ’s death a sacrifice? And if so, 
in what sense? Why did the abolition of the Law need 
Christ’s death, and in what way did this death abolish the 
Law? Let me put together a few of the crucial passages 
without attempting to comment upon them in detail. 

1. Christ “gave himself for our sins, that he might 
deliver us out of this present evil age, according to the 
will of our God and Father” (Gal. i. 4). 

2. Christ redeemed us (#.e., bought us off) from the curse of 
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the Law, in that he became a curse for us: for it is written, 
Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree (Jd. iii. 13). 

3. God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, 
not reckoning unto them their trespasses...... Him 
who knew no sin he made to be sin on our behalf, that 
we might become the righteousness of God in him (2 Cor. 
v. 19-21). 

4. All have sinned, and fall short of the glory of God, 
being justified freely by his grace through the redemption 
that is in the Messiah Jesus: whom God set forth to be a 
propitiation, ((Aaerypiov), through faith, in his blood, to 
show his righteousness, because of the passing over of the 
sins done aforetime, in the forbearance of God; for the 
showing of righteousness at this present season: that he 
might himself be just and the justifier of him that hath 
faith in Jesus (Rom. iii. 23-26). 

5. While we were yet weak, in’ due season Christ died 
for the ungodly...... God establishes his own love 
towards us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us. Much more, then, being now justitied by his blood, 
shall we be saved from the wrath of God through him. 
For if, while we were enemies, we were reconciled to God 
through the death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, 
shall we be saved by his life (Jd. v. 6-10). 

6. Are ye ignorant that all we who were baptised into 
Christ Jesus were baptised into his death? We were 
buried therefore with him through baptism into death: 
that, like as Christ was raised from the dead through the 
glory of the Father, so we also might walk in newness of 
life. For if we have become united with the likeness of 
his death, we shall also be united with the likeness of his 
resurrection : knowing this, that our old man was crucified 
with him, that the body of sin might be done away, that 
so we should no longer be in bondage to sin; for he that 
hath died is justified from sin. But if we died with 
Christ, we believe that we shall also live with him; know- 
ing that Christ being raised from the dead dieth no more ; 
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death no more hath dominion over him. For the death 
that he died, he died unto sin once for all; but the life that 
he liveth he liveth unto God. Even so reckon ye also 
yourselves to be dead unto sin, but alive unto God in 
Christ Jesus (Zh. vi. 3-11). 

7. There is therefore now no condemnation to them that 
are in Christ Jesus. For the Law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus made me free from the Law of sin and of 
death. For what the Law could not do, wherein it was 
weak through the flesh, God, sending his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh and for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh: so that the requirement of the Law might be ful- 
filled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit (Jd. viii. 1-4). 

What Paul means, in the fourth of these passages, by the 
forbearance of God, I do not clearly apprehend. What did 
he suppose was the fate after death of everybody who had 
died before the advent of Christ? Was their death a real 
amwdeva? Or should it have been so according to strict jus- 
tice, but was the death of Christ accepted retrospectively 
on their behalf, and would they, at the final resurrection, 
have a share in “eternal life”? This does not seem indi- 
cated elsewhere. Or does the “forbearance ” merely allude 
to Paul’s sinful contemporaries? From the fifth passage 
it is clear that before Christ, man and God are conceived as 
normally in a condition of enmity to each other. It is this 
enmity to which Christ put an end. Christ, as we know, 
is man’s head or representative ; he is the type or Inbegriff 
of humanity, and yet is sinless. Hence, his death, which 
cannot be a punishment for his own sin, is accepted as a 
sacrifice for the sins of all men. It is, however, so accepted 
only for those who believe in Christ and in his sacrifice. 
The Law is satisfied and is also abolished: its object was 
to create trespass : these trespasses Christ has now atoned. 
for. Therefore the business of the Law is over. Christ 
literally satistied the curse of the Law by becoming a curse 
according to its own enactments. It scarcely seems safe to 
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put more into the first passage than "this. Dr. Drummond 
says, “ The curse of the Law, valid till then, lost its power 
by touching one to whom it could have no just application. 
By the Law he was cursed ; by the very nature of righteous- 
ness and of God he was blessed ; and, therefore, the Law 
was dead.”! Everett’s book is perhaps little more than 
an enlargement on this text of Drummond’s.? In the 
fourth passage Christ is called a “ propitiation,” which 
undoubtedly seems to have a sacrificial signification. Just 
as God chose by the sacrifice of an animal to forgive the 
sin of the man on whose behalf it was sacrificed, so he 
chooses by the death of Christ to ignore and forgive the 
sins of those who have faith in Christ. And by the 
seventh passage we see that not only was the purpose of 
Christ’s death to forgive separate sins, but also to break 
down the domination of sin in the future. God sent his 
Son “for” man, but he also sent him “ for” sin, to save the 
one and to destroy the other. 

It strikes one forcibly that Paul’s theory of Christ was 
especially framed for the first believers—for men, in other 
words, who had already lived for some while as sinful 
Jews or as sinful Gentiles respectively, and in the midst 
of their varied lives had accepted the new revelation. For 
we have seen that the work of Christ is not clearly appli- 
cable to those who had died before his advent. The profit 
of it is also not to be secured by those who do not believe 
in it. It is no mere mechanical process or arbitrary con- 
vention. There is an external element about it, it is true, 
but it must also be inwardly appropriated through faith. 
Its effect upon those who thus accepted it was, or should 
be, to transform their moral nature. They were to walk 
after the Spirit, for the Spirit is in them, and not after 
the flesh ; the power of sin was broken. Therefore the 
propitiatory work of Christ was clearly intended to apply 
to the past life of those who have hitherto lived as lawless 





) Epistle tu the Galatians, ed. Dr. James Drummond, 1893, 
? Charles C. Everett, Gospel of Paul, Boston, 1893. 
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Gentiles or as law-breaking Jews. Paul, who believed 
that the end of the age (aiwv) was so near at hand, 
and the final page of the world’s history so imminent, did 
not contemplate endless generations of nominal Christians 
—nominal believers. What relation the death of Christ 
would have to the endless sins which these believers—who, 
alas! still remained weak and sinful—should commit, it is 
impossible to say ; for the true believer should also be a 
good man. The contrast between a nominal Christian and a 
real Christian, which forced itself too sharply upon Paul’s 
attention to be ignored, seems to have puzzled as well as 
pained him. Surely such a contrast could be but transient. 

It would be most interesting if we could learn some- 
thing of Paul’s views on morality, and of his own moral 
character before his conversion. As a full-blown Christian, 
his whole nature—all, at least, that was best in him and 
holiest—seemed to depend upon his faith in Christ. In his 
own judgment, through “being in Christ” or having Christ 
in him, he had become a “new creature.” And this is what 
every true believer, who received his baptism in faith, 
should also become—in one sense, indeed, it would be true 
to say, does become. For even as we have already seen 
that the death of Christ had an objective side in itself, 
annulling the dominion of sin and reconciling God to 
man and man to God, so for the individual the very process 
of baptism has also an objective side, or, as it were, re- 
enacts and confirms for each particular person what Christ 
had done generally for the race. According to Lipsius} 
this is the meaning of the opening verses of the sixth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, which have already 
been quoted. The believer is baptised “into the death of 
Christ,” and therefore, even as Christ died “unto sin once 
for all,” so, in virtue of this partnership, has the believer 
himself “died unto sin” as well. There is no need why he 
should ever sin any longer; sin is no longer his master. 





1 In Hand-Commentar zum Newen Testament, ad loc. 
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He can be good, therefore he ought. . “ We who died to sin, 
how shall we any longer live therein?” The paradox of 
the question clearly indicates how closely in Paul’s mind 
the “ought” and the “can” were connected. A sinner and 
a Christian is almost a contradiction in-terms. If a man 
really believed, he could not sin. For if he has faith he 
has the Spirit, and the Spirit enfranchises from sin. The 
man who really knew the right could not choose to do 
wrong, said Socrates; the man who really believed in 
Christ could not desire to sin, said Paul.’ 


Faith begins with intellectual acceptance, or rather,’ 


perhaps, it begins with unfailing and absolute confidence 
in God and in the Son of God, but it passes over into a 
kind of ethical devotion. Although faith implies the 
possession of the Spirit, although the new life is not your 
own, but Christ in you, still Paul’s continual tone of 
entreaty, and even his frequent words of counsel and com- 
mand, show that he also believed that the highest faith 
and the highest life—which may both be described as 
“faith working through love ”—is not attainable except by 
effort and sacrifice.? Ezekiel had said long ago, in unhar- 
monised juxtaposition, “God will give you a new spirit,” 
and also, “Get you a new spirit”; so likewise does Paul 
say, with more conscious, because to him only apparent, 
contradiction, “It is God who worketh in you to will and 
to work,” and also, “Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling ”; or, again, in one breath, “Sin shall 
not have dominion over you,” and in another, “ Let not sin 
reign ” over you.? 





1 Mit Christus gestorben sein und noch in der Siinde leben; mit 
Christus auferstanden sein und nicht in der Neuheit des Lebens wandeln, 
wire eine Absurditét (Immer, Neutestamentliche Theologie, p. 306). 

? Ohne die Gottesgabe des rveipa konnen die Glaubigen freilich nicht 
kara mvevpa meprareiv, aber ist es ihnen einmal gegeben, so ist es 
ihnen nicht so gegeben, dass es nur mit zwingender Nothwendigkeit 
wirke, und dass sie ganz passiv dem mvevya sich hinzuzugeben hitten 
(Ibid. p. 307.) 

3 In Romans xiii. 14, Paul “ exhorts believers to ‘put on Christ’”; in 
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The ethical effect which should ensue upon the belief 
that Christ died for our sake and died to sin, and that we, 
through faith and baptism, are potentially dead to sin like- 
wise, partners in his death and partners in his resurrection, 
is apparently threefold. In the first place it produces a 
constancy in sorrow—nay, a positive delight in suffering 
and in the heroic endurance of misfortune and pain. 
Fellowship with the sufferings of Christ is a visible sign 
that we have received Christ; and, as we are so far 
likened to him by suffering on earth, so shall we be also 
likened to him in a spiritual and blissful resurrection. 
If suffering is unable to quench our faith, the power of 
Christ is the more triumphantly displayed through and in 
spite of the misery of his disciple. “Wherefore I take 
pleasure in weaknesses and injuries, in necessities, in per- 
secutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake. For when I am 
weak, then am I strong.” The ethical power of this belief 
can scarcely be over-rated. Before his conversion Paul 
may have interpreted suffering, like the wise men before 
him, as educational ; but this conception of it does not fully 
suffice. It is not always applicable, and does not seem 
always just. Now, however, by his faith in Christ, suffer- 
ing for the apostle was ennobled and transfigured. It 
became a privilege on the one hand, a means to a great end 
upon the other. The due endurance of it would not only 
serve the individual sufferer for highest profit, but it also 
served the cause of Christ and proclaimed his truth. The 
transfiguration of suffering, though sometimes exaggerated, 
is surely one of the great spiritual lenetits which Chris- 
tianity, as such, has conferred upon the world. Moreover, 
Paul was following closely in the footsteps of his Master 
(Matt. v. 11,12). 


Gal. iii. 27 “he implies that they have already obtained. in baptism the 
state which is thus described. In one sense the believer is regenerate ; 
in another, not. His whole life is anticipated in the beginning, and 
still he may be exhorted to begin” (Jowett on Gal. iii. 27. Cf. note on 
1 Thess. v. 7). 

1 The patient endurance and even welcoming of suffering are enjoined 
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But, secondly, a true faith in Christ implies a constant 
and watchful zealousness to walk by that Spirit of Christ 
and God through whose agency faith and goodness were 
alike possible. Potentially, as we have seen, by the very 
rite of baptism and the confession of faith in Christ, our 
“old man” was crucified with Christ, but this spiritual 
crucifixion, de jure, ought to be transformed, since it can be 
transformed, by personal effort and personal zeal, into a 
spiritual crucifixion de facto. Man must die to his lower 
self, or, in Pauline phraseology, he must die to the world. 
His belief in Christ’s death must lead to an ethical 
reproduction of it in his own life. The Spirit, as it were, 
is to his hand; no obstacle prevents the use of it; the 
store of latent goodness must be converted into active 
reality. For they that are “of Christ Jesus have crucified 
the flesh with the passions and the lusts thereof.” 

Thirdly, a full faith in Christ implies not merely a 
sacrifice of flesh to Spirit, or of lower self to higher, but 
also the abnegation of all selfishness, egoism and pride. 
“ Christ died for all.” Since he is man’s head and represen- 
tative, this means that all men died with him. They not 
only died to the Law and to its obligations, but they died 
in a sense to themselves. Everything separate, individual, 
egoistic about them, everything of which they could boast 
as their own possession and accomplishment, was destroyed 
by the death of Christ. The crucifixion and resurrection 
produced a great human equality ; it broke down the wall 
of separation between Jew and Gentile, as in a religious 
respect it broke down and made indifferent the distinction 
between bond and free, female and male. Before Christ 
none can boast of his wisdom or his powers or his good- 
ness, for none may live “unto himself,” but all must live 
“unto Christ.” This, following Schmiedel and bearing in 





on cognate grounds in later epistles, cf., the noble passage, 1 Pet. ii. 19-21, 
where the suffering Christ is the example, and Barnabas vii. fin. (ot 
Oidovricg pe ideiv cai dpacOai pou rijg Bacedeiag dpeiovow OABévreg Kai 
mabovreg NaPeiv pe). 
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mind the context, seems to be the meaning of the famous 

passage in 2 Corinthians : “one died for all,” therefore all 

died ; and he “died for all, that they which live should no 

longer live unto themselves, but unto him who for their 
7 sakes died and rose again.” Absolute devotion and 
absolute surrender to Christ—which, of course, includes 
and implies the service and practice of goodness ;—this to 
Paul is the logical and necessary result of a Christian’s 
faith. In the Christian community, which forms the body 
of Christ, “none of us liveth to himself, and none dieth 
to himself. For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; 
or whether we die, we die unto the Lord ; whether we live, 
therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s.” 

This devotion to Christ is not based upon his life on 
earth. Though in an abstract sort of way Paul bids us 
emulate and imitate the sufferings of Christ, what really 
appeals to him is always the crucified and risen Christ, not 
j “Christ after the flesh.” The love of Christ to man is 

never proved and illustrated by the incidents of his human 
life; it rests upon his incarnation and his death. When 
he is exhorting the Corinthians to show liberality, or the 
Philippians to be humble, he uses Christ as an exemplar ; 
but he bids them imitate not the life of Christ on earth, but 
the fact that the pre-existent Christ in heaven abandoned 
his greatness of place to accept the fashion and likeness 
of man and to humble himself even unto death (Phil. ii. 
_ 6—8 ; 2 Cor. viii. 9). 

Moreover, it is highly important to notice that the love 
of Christ for man, which raises Paul’s spiritual enthusiasm 
to so lofty a pitch, is closely identified with the love of 
God. Christ’s love is the proof of God’s love; the second 
is evidenced by the first. For the mission and death and 
resurrection of Christ were pre-ordained and pre-arranged 
’ by God. It is God who made the sinless one to be sin on 
our behalf; it is God who set him forth to be a propitiation 
h through faith; it is God’s love which Christ’s death 
\ establishes and “commends.” Consequently, with Paul at 
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any rate, the dangerous process had scarcely begun which 
was to lead to a sort of worship of Christ the Son over 
against, and even superior to, the worship of God the 
Father. To Paul, God did not seem just and stern ; Christ, 
merciful and loving. In that wonderful semi-lyric passage 
which concludes the eighth chapter of the Romans, the 
love of Christ for man, from which no anguish can separate, 
but which, on the contrary, is proved and testified by 
suffering—-this love may be equally well described as the 
“Jove of God which is in Jesus Christ our Lord.” God's 
love for man is revealed in the mission and in the office 
of Christ.’ 

We have seen that the believer, through his baptism 
into Christ, died, and was buried with Christ, and that 
the object of this transferred or imputed death was that 
as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of 
the Father, so might “we also walk in newness of life.” 
Here the resurrection and heavenly life of Christ are 
regarded as the condition and the type of the ethical 
transformation which God’s grace and man’s faith have 
jointly rendered possible. Because Christ not only died 
but rose again, therefore our own death to sin is but the 
prelude to another life which shall be lived with him. 
And as the life of the risen Christ is spiritual, so will, can, 
and ought our new life to be spiritual too. In one sense, 
therefore, the believer already enjoys or can enjoy the 
fruit of Christ’s resurrection. He already shares or can 
share in the spiritual life of Christ; he lives or can live 
with the risen Christ. But, nevertheless, this newness of 
life is not perfect. It will not be perfected until the 
believer is clothed, even as Christ at his resurrection was 
clothed, with a spiritual “body ” over which death has no 
dominion, and which is untainted by the weakness of 





! As against this it should be noted that in the same passage Paul also 
speaks of the risen Christ “ making intercession” for us (évrvyydvee 
timip nyoy). Cf. also the ‘ intercession” of the Spirit in verses 26 
and 27, 
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flesh. This body will answer to the spirit which animates 
it; the crucified lower self will no longer exist. The 
harmony of soul and body will be complete ; the possibility 
of conflict will be for ever at an end. The one resurrec- 
tion leads on to the other; the less perfect to the more 
perfect. Faith and baptism and the gift of the Spirit 
bring about the first resurrection—that newness of life, that 
living with Christ, which have already been described; and 
then these very gifts and graces will lead on to the second 
resurrection which is outward as well as inward, visible 
as well as spiritual. Because Christ is already in you—that 
is, in the believer—your body is dead, “dead because of 
sin”; but your spirit—the new spirit which is the gift of 
God and the likeness of Christ—that spirit is essentially 
life, “life because of righteousness.”? Still the body, 
though, in one sense, “dead,” is in another sense existent, 
and so, to perfect the entire scheme and process, “since 
the spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwelleth in you already, he that raised up Christ Jesus 
from the dead shall quicken also your mortal bodies for 
the sake of his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” God must 
give this Spirit of his an outward embodiment worthy of 
its quality. That the dead will be raised, and that 
those believers who are alive when the trump of God 
shall sound, will undergo a bodily transformation, Christ’s 
own resurrection proves. “If the dead are not raised, 
neither has Christ been raised.” But if Christ was not 
raised, the whole religion of faith tumbles to the ground. 
There has been no forgiveness of sins, for there can be no 
newness of life. “If Christ has not been raised, your faith 
is idle; ye are yet in your sins.” Moreover, Paul, like 
Christ himself for that matter, did not consider suffering 
and anguish as ends in themselves or as ideal conditions 
for the perfected man. To him, to Jesus, and to the 





® Rom. viii. 10. For the meaning of the words in inverted commas 
see Lipsius, ad loc. 
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ordinary Jew, there would be unclouded happiness in 
heaven or in the life of resurrection. Therefore he says, 
“Tf we had merely hoped in Christ in this life, we are of 
all men most pitiable” (because their lives had not only 
been lived for a delusion, but were in themselves miserable 
and hard); and again, “If the dead are not raised, let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

It is unnecessary to set forth in detail the (not always 
consistent) eschatology of Paul. That the second “coming” 
of Christ was near the Apostle seems fully to have believed, 
though, as the text-books point out, in his later epistles he 
anticipated the possibility of his own death before the 
advent of the judgment day. He speaks of “departing 
and being with Christ.” This expression, and the parallel 
one in the Corinthians, “ to be at home with the Lord,” raise 
another difficulty. For in them it would seem as if Paul, 
like a modern Christian or Jew, hoped for a condition of 
conscious beatitude immediately after death, whereas his 
more general view would be that the dead will sleep in 
dreamy unconsciousness until the day of judgment. We 
are, however, met by still graver difficulties in what Paul 
has written about that judgment itself. Logically, from 
what we may gather out of the Epistle to the Romans, that 
day and the resurrection which precedes it should take 
place, when all the races of the Gentiles have received the 
Gospel, and when the Jews, whose heart has been hardened 
(though the doom is also a punishment), in order that the 
Gentiles should be saved, have also realised and accepted 
the faith of Christ. No such logical time is fixed for its 
advent in the lst Thessalonians, for it is there said to be 
sudden, unexpected, and unforetellable. But who are to be 
judged at the judgment? As Pfleiderer points out, the 
resurrection, on the Pauline view of it, should be exclusively 
reserved for the believers in Christ.' It is they alone who 
can receive that spiritual body which is the outward form 





' Das Urchristenthum, p. 296. 
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in which the dead will rise. The unbelievers must remain 
in hell or in the endless sleep of death. On the other 
hand, in the second chapter of the Romans we find Paul 
alluding to a blissful and a miserable life after death 
as the possible lot of both Jew and Gentile. Again, why 
should there be, and how can there be, a judgment on the 
believer? If the Christian’s faith in Christ has been 
true and real enough to deserve a spiritual body, how can 
he merit punishment? Is not this spiritual body in itself 
a sign of grace? And is not a judgment which metes out 
reward and punishment according to works in flagrant 
contradiction to Paul’s own principle of justification and 
salvation by faith? Are such passages as Romans xiv. 
10-12; Gal. vi. 7, 8; 2 Cor. v. 10; ix. 6, consistent with 
the theory that the reward is not reckoned as of debt but 
of grace? The truth seems to be that Paul was forced by 
common sense and the evidence of his senses to realize 
that every kind of sin was still possible for those who 
nominally, at least, professed and acknowledged the 
crucifixion and resurrection of Christ. In one sense these 
men did really believe in Christ ; they were ayo, saints : 
from this point of view Paul, who had the same partiality for 
a believer in Christ as an ordinary Jew had for a descendant 
of Abraham according to the flesh, considered that every 
Christian belonged to the elect, and would have a share in © 
the resurrection of the dead. As contradistinguished from 
the unbeliever, whether Jew or Gentile, all Christians 
assume this position of vantage, just as to the eyes of a 
Jew, all Jews assume it as contradistinguished from the 
heathen. But when his eyes were fixed upon the actual 
state of the Christian communities, as when the ordinary 
Jew’s eye was fixed upon the actual state of the Jewish 
people, a healthy religious common sense came into play 
both with the ordinary Jew and with Paul. Then he was 
not so purblind as not to see that there were differences 
between Christian and Christian, and that these differences, 
though you might theoretically describe them as differences 
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of true faith, must be, for practical purposes, described’ 
as that which indeed they were—differences of works, 
differences of moral character and ethical worth. There 
were good Christians and bad Christians, and the bad could 
not receive from a just God the same treatment as the good. 
“The unrighteous,” says Paul, with true Jewish simplicity, 
“shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” Whether Paul 
definitely believed that all Christians alike would rise at 
the judgment day, and that the bad Christians would then 
be punished, some for ever and some for a temporary and 
educational period only, cannot be dogmatically stated. He ' 
wrote about these things as occasion arose. He did not 
deliberately sit down to compose a consistent and connected 
treatise on eschatology. And as he wrote, one aspect of the 
future, or one aspect of the truth, fully possessed him, to 
the temporary exclasion of other aspects, on which, at 
other times and for otber needs, he is equally and ardently 
absorbed. 

It is more profitable (as well as more interesting) to turn 
aside from Paul’s fragmentary and inconsistent doctrines of 
the “last things ” to the details, so far as we can elicit them 
from the six epistles, of his ethical teaching.) 

Paul’s ethics are mainly incidental. But even so they 
are fairly comprehensive. He has a firm grasp on the 
essentials of duty. His moral exhortations at the close of 
the Thessalonians, the Galatians and the Romans cover a 
great deal of ground. They fasten on the, abiding elements 
of noble character, the fundamental features of ethical 
religion. The list of the virtues hardly exceed the limits 
of Old Testament and Rabbinical morality: they have, 
however, a spirit and a sureness of touch, a vigour and 
a connectedness essentially their own. They are deducible 
from certain principles, so that they become something 





1 A “first impression.” I do not think I should quite write so again 
after reading the important book of Kabisch, Die Eschatologie des Paulus. 
Paul's eschatology was a more fundamental, far-reaching, and pervasive 
element in his teaching than I had imagined. 
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more than isolated and heterogeneous maxims. They may 
fairly be said to flow from the one central principle of 
Love, that “ more excellent way ” and “abiding” grace, the 
virtues and fruits of which are so superbly set forth in 
the thirteenth chapter of the 1st Corinthians, Even before 
he wrote that famous chapter, Paul had subtly connected 
his sovereign ethical principle of love with his sovereign 
religious principle of faith, when he had said that in the 
religion of Christ “neither circumcision availeth anything, 
nor uncircumcision, but only faith working through and 
expressed in love,” miotis 5v aydtrns évepyoupévn. 

The believer, according to Paul, is a changed creature. 
He glories only in the cross of Christ, through which the 
world is crucified unto him and he unto the world.’ The 
lower, egoistic self, with its wearing strife and its vain 
desires, the flesh, with the passions and the lusts thereof, 
are now subdued and abolished. Hence the primal virtue 
of the Christian is what we now call unselfishness. He 
does not seek his own advantages, ov {rei ra éavrod, a 
virtue which is also described as the characteristic of love. 
Negatively, this unselfishness shows itself in an avoidance 
of all pride, vainglory, jealousy, strife, envy, insolence, 
boastfulness—sins against which Paul continually protests. 
It shows itself actively in a perfect humility, in honouring 
others, in modesty, in meekness ; rpavrns is a virtue of 
man as it was a virtue of Christ. Again, unselfishness 
should lead to unity and harmony in Christian congrega- 
tions. Each man must do his own part and fulfil his own 
vocation. Factions, party spirit, contentiousness, disputa- 
tions and rivalries are to be avoided. So we pass to the 
more active aspects of unselfishness, living for others, 
which is the law of Christ and the imitation of Christ, 
Negatively, the sins which are rebuked by Paul under this 
head comprise covetousness and extortion, revilings, back- 





1 Tomit here all reference to Paul’s “concrete ethics,” that is, to his 
views of women, the family, slavery, and the State. 
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bitings and whisperings, malignity and deceit. (His 
wealth of ethical language strikes me as considerable.) 
Positively, we get the virtues of kindness and longsuffer- 
ing, brotherly affection, active helpfulness and sympathy. 
“ Render to no man evil for evil. Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good.” “Bless them that persecute 
you, bless and curse not; rejoice with them that rejoice, 
weep with them that weep.” And again, “ Admonish the 
disorderly, encourage the faint-hearted, support the weak, 
be long-suffering toward all.” “Bear ye one another's 
burdens, and so fulfil the Law of Christ.” All these things’ 
lead up to that love unfeigned which “sums up” the 
ethical commandments of God. 

Devotion to Christ, the consciousness of their high 
calling and of the possession of the Holy Spirit, should 
exercise a definite ethical effect upon the mind of true 
believers. They will put on “the breastplate of faith and 
love, and for a helmet the hope of salvation.” The assur- 
ance of their faith, the conviction that “to them that love 
God all things work together” for ultimate good, and that 
“the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory which shall be revealed,” 
give them a wonderful power of endurance in the midst 
of earthly tribulation. Nay, more, they supply them 
with peace—“the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing”—with a grand content, and even with an in- 
effable joy. Several times over does Paul speak of his own 
pleasure in suffering and persecution ; and it is remarkable 
with what emphasis he speaks of “joy” as an element in 
Christian character. It is the second fruit of the Spirit in 
that long list of which the first fruit is love, and in the 
moral code in the Epistle to the Romans, “joy in hope” 
precedes, and implies, “ patience in tribulation.” And we 
get it again among the famous paradoxes which describe 
the spirit in which Paul lived through his wonderful 
missionary life. 


Since the body is the dwelling-place of the Holy Spirit, 
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so that each believer is himself a visible sanctuary of 
God, purity in body and purity in mind are the virtues 
which befit so high a privilege and responsibility. Paul 
gives to his diatribes against all sexual impurity, as well 
as against drunkenness, debauchery and _lasciviousness, 
this deep spiritual foundation. The character which he 
seeks to train is one of simplicity, sincerity and truth, 
Hence his not unfrequent use of such words as “ unblame- 
able,” “harmless,” “ sincerity,” “ pureness,” and “simplicity ” 
(dpepmros, axépatos, eidixpivera, dyvorns, amhorns). These 
virtues are necessary for that ethical sanctification to which 
the new life of the believer must lead. “ For God called us 
not for uncleanness, but in sanctification,” that is, to live 
holy lives. The use of ddorns in the four passages, 
2 Cor. viii. 2, ix. 11-15, xi. 3, Rom. xii. 8, is especially 
striking; there must be no Hintergedanken, no taint of 
selfish motive, in the service of Christ. The whole man is 
required, Hence the remarkable way in which, following 
the Rabbinic difference between mp tz (almsgiving), and 
myTon mb (the doing of kindness), Paul distinguishes 
between the higher and the lower charity: “If I bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor, but have not love, it 
profiteth me nothing.” 

Panl’s ideal Christian must be, as he says, “wise unto 
that which is good, simple (d«épasos) unto that which is. 
evil,” or as he elsewhere says, “in malice (caxia) a babe, but. 
in mind a man.” “With what the world terms mysticism 
and enthusiasm,” there were united in Paul “a singular 
prudence and moderation” (Jowett, I., . 364). Tenderness. 
as well as sagacity, sympathy no less than temperance, may 
be discerned in his truly remarkable aclvice on the question. 
of legally-forbidden foods (1 Cor. viii., x., Rom. xiv.), as well 
as in many scattered indications elsewhere (cf. Gal. vi. 
1-4). Paul is not without his moments of improper 
vivlence, and even of unseemly imprecation, but on the 
whole, he was, as Coleridge has said, a great gentleman. 
It is noticeable that seemliness is considered a fruit of love, 
VOL. VI. HH 
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and everybody quotes the phrase, “ Let all things be done 
decently and in order.” Yet while a certain grace and 
even pliability of character are commended (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 
20-22), the believer must show firmness and immoveable 
constancy when principles are involved. Paul’s own life 
testified to this need, and he gives counsel corresponding : 
“Be ye steadfast, immoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord.” So, too,a few sentences later, at the 
close of the same epistle: “ Watch ye, stand fast in the 
faith, quit you like men, be strong.” To which, however, 
he adds, coming back once more to the sovereign principle 
of all, “ Let all that ye do be done in love.” 

So far as we may gather from the six epistles, Paul’s life 
and character corresponded in fair human measure to the 
ethical and religious ideal which he enjoins. A missionary 
life spent in what was believed to be at once the service of 
God and the service of man,-was (I owe the idea to Dean 
Stanley) a new thing in the history of the world. It provided 
of itself, beside and above all words, a new and striking ideal 
of character. And are any passages in the epistles more 
morally moving than those in which, with pardonable self- 
consciousness, Paul speaks of his own labours and methods 
in the service of Christ? So, for example, in the 1st 
Corinthians, “ Even unto this present hour we both hunger 
and thirst, and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling- 
place; and we toil, working with our own hands; being 
reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we entreat; we are 
made as the refuse of the world, the off-scourings of all 
things, even until now.” Or, as he says in the second 
epistle, “ We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the 
exceeding greatness of the power may be of God, and not 
from ourselves; we are pressed on every side, yet not 
shortened ; perplexed, yet not unto despair; pursued, yet 
not forsaken ; smitten down, yet not destroyed; always 
bearing about in the body the dying (véxpwois) of Jesus, 
that the life also of Jesus may be manifested in our body.” 
How nobly is the self-sufficiency of religion (which may be 
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interestingly compared with the self-sufficiency of Aristotle’s 
Ethics) characterised in the Philippians: “I have learned 
in whatever state I am to be content (adrdpxns elvat) ; 
I know how to be abased, and I know also how to abound ; 
in everything, and in all things, have I learned the secret 
(weuvnuar) both to be filled and to be hungry; both to 
abound and to be in want. I can do all things in him that 
strengtheneth me.” His ministration was, indeed, not 
worthy to be blamed, and it remains as a great religious 
message to us all, however much we may differ from his 
theories and beliefs, if so be that it was only partially 
tested and carried out as he himself describes: “In much 
patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in strifes, 
in imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, in watchings, in 
faslings, in pureness, in knowledge, in long-suffering, in 
kindness, in the Holy Spirit, in love unfeigned, in the word 
of truth, in the power of God; by the armour of righteous- 
ness on the right hand and on the left, by glory and dis- 
honour, by evil report and good report; as deceivers and 
yet true, as unknown and yet well known, as dying and 
behold we live, as chastened and not killed, as sorrowful 
yet always rejoicing, as poor yet making many rich, as 
having nothing and yet possessing all.” 

To Paul the new faith seemed to involve all virtue. 
Within the Christian limits there was light; without was 
darkness—the darkness of idolatry, of unbelief, of sin. As 
is so often said, the stronger the light the deeper the 
shadow. Soit seemed to Paul, from whom a comprehensive 
toleration is naturally not to be expected for a moment. 
By the verities of the Christian faith the highest life 
could be lived, but by no other means. “To the father’s 
house there are many ways.” Paul could not have under- 
stood, any more than a man like Akiba could have under- 
stood, the profound truth of that simple adage. But this 
incapacity should not blind us to the many excellencies in 
the “way ” of Paul. 

A few words on some of these may conclude this 
HH 2 
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fragmentary and immature effort, which I can hardly think 
has any merit except a certain measure of impartiality. 
Paul’s religion is based on the love of God—the love, that is, 
which God feels to man—and also, though in a less degree, 
on the love which man should feel towards God. “If any 
man love God, the same is known of him.” It is not easy 
for us to reconcile Paul’s theory of redemption with this 
fundamental dogma of God’s love ; but in the mind of Paul 
the one undoubtedly harmonised with and even depended 
on the other. Moreover, Christ’s iove for man and man’s 
love for Christ were clearly connected with this relation of 
love between God and man. Christ’s mission was as much 
prompted by God’s mercy as by his own devotion. The 
religious and moral enthusiasm of Paul is also very notice- 
able. His perennial power over the hearts of man (although 
its effects may change) depends greatly upon that. In him 
we feel the force of a great spiritual upheaval—a new and 
momentous departure. A new act of the religious drama 
is beginning: things cannot again be quite as they were 
before. Paul’s theory of the Law is in many ways a gross 
and unjust perversion of the facts. Nevertheless, be we 
Jews or be we Christians, we cannot but recognise that for 
the world at large the Law could only have been a bondage. 
We realise now, from a wholly different point of view, that 
there was a real historic truth (utterly unknown to Paul) in 
comparing its ceremonial enactments to the weak rudiments 
of lower religions. Knowing as we do that there is no 
written document into which the human mind as well as the 
human hand does not largely enter, we none of us now could 
fail to understand that a religious taskmaster consisting of 
such a document, from which there was no appeal, would 
be unsuited for the matured conscience of humanity. We 
interpret the Law ; we distinguish between what is moral 
and what is ritual. By the infraction of a single command 
which it were within his power to obey, every Jew, how- 
ever disinclined he may be to acknowledge it, has tacitly 
put himself above the Law, and claimed for his conscience 
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and for his reason the right of interpretation and dis- 
obedience. He has put the spirit above the letter, and 
entered into the world of freedom. “Where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty.” And this spiritual emancipa- 
pation is historically traceable to Paul. The doctrine of 
that remarkable passage in the 1st Epistle to the Corin- 
thians (ii. 10-16) contains a great truth, however useful 
it may be to disentangle its permanent value from its 
temporary form and to qualify it with saving provisos. 
“He that is spiritual judges all things.” In one deep sense 
there can be nothing between the human soul and God. 
Each of us must fashion his own religion. 

Paul’s zeal for righteousness and holy living is essentially 
Jewish. His tremendous enthusiasm for his cause, which 
is at once religious and ethical, gives this zeal a glow and 
fervency peculiarly his own. His hatred of sin is very 
inspiring. Equally striking, I think, is his grasp upon the 
essentials of morality. There is a unity in his ethics: the 
virtues hang together. On one or two principles, whether 
religious or ethical, all seem to depend. Nor can we forget 
that the great Apostle of faith has yet placed faith below 
love. This seems the culminating proof of the fact that no 
trace of ethical antinomianism can be elicited from the 
Epistles of Paul.’ I should like, in conclusion, to quote a 
story about a certain Jew which Dean Stanley has picked 
out of a sermon of John Wesley’s. It may be specially noted 
that Wesley says nothing of this Jew showing any inclina- 
tion to adopt the specific tenets of dogmatic Christianity. 
Here are his words: “ Nothing is more common than to 
find even those who deny the authority of the Holy 





1 “Tt is remarkable that nearly the same words—‘In Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision ’—occur 
three times, and each time with a different termination of the sentence ; 
here (Gal. vi. 15), ‘ But a new creation ’ ; at v. 6, ‘ But faith which worketh 
by love’; 1 Cor. vii. 19, ‘But the keeping of the commandments of God.’ 
So far was the Apostle from describing true religion, even when opposed 
to the Law, under the formula of faith only.”—Jowett, I., p. 393 (cf. his 
note on Romans ii. 5). 
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Scriptures, yet affirming, ‘This is my religion: that which 
is described in the thirteenth chapter of the Corinthians.’ 
Nay, even a Jew, Dr. Nunes, a Spanish physician, then 
settled at Savannah, in Georgia, used to say, with great 
earnestness, ‘that Paul of Tarsus was one of the finest 
writers I have ever read. I wish the thirteenth chapter of 
his first letter to the Corinthians were wrote in letters of 
gold; and I wish every Jew were to carry it with him 
wherever he went.’ He judged (and herein he certainly 
judged right) that this single chapter contained the nn 
of true religion.” 
C. G. MONTEFIORE. 





1 Wesley's Works, vol. vii. p. 46 (cf. Stanley’s edition of the Corinthians, 
p. 242). The whole sermon is very interesting. It is noticeable that 
Wesley by anticipation strongly approves the restoration of love for 
charity in the R, V. 
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THE MEANING OF THE MNEMONIC FORMULA 
FOR THE RADICAL AND SERVILE LETTERS 
IN HEBREW. 


SAADIA BEN JOSEPH, of Fayum, in Egypt (892-942), the 
celebrated chief (Gaon) of the Talmudical academy in 
Sora—since whose birth a thousand years have passed— 
may justly and gratefully be regarded by us as the true 
founder of Jewish science. In addition to his importance 
as a legist and Talmudic scholar, he was also versed in the 
philosophy of his time, and through his book Emunoth 
Vedeoth, he founded the Jewish religious philosophy of the 
Middle Ages. By his Arabic translation of the entire Bible 
and the Arabic Commentary which accompanied it, he 
established the science of exegesis and theology. He com- 
piled the first Hebrew Lexicon, and wrote grammatical 
treatises, by which he laid the basis for the scientific inves- 
tigation of the language. And even the incidental details 
of his work had a fruitful influence on posterity. An in- 
structive example of this is afforded by his division of the 
Hebrew letters into those employed only in root-formation, 
and others which serve also in the construction of words 
and grammatical forms. Saadia, it is true, did not invent 
this division, but he elaborated it and helped to extend its 
adoption. It had already been suggested by his older con- 
temporary, Aaron ben Asher, the well-known Massoretic 
and grammatical student of Tiberias, who had distinguished 
12 out of the 22 letters of the Hebrew alphabet as those 
“that are eaten with all flesh,” ze, letters which must be 
added as formative elements to the body of the radical 





tava 53 Dy ovondn Wy DIY OND). Dikduke Hateamim, ed. Baer 
and Strack, page 4, line 22. 
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letters, in order to produce a language fit for use. Saadia 
himself did not agree with this number of 12, and said to 
ben Asher, “ You should first familiarise yourself with the 
study of the alphabet.’ 

Saadia, like almost all those who succeeded him, accepted 
11 formative or servile letters and 11 radicals, according 
to which the Hebrew alphabet was equally divided; but 
he was not satisfied with merely enumerating the let- 
ters of each of the two divisions; he came to the aid of 
the learner’s memory by grouping those letters into words 
and sentences. 

These newly introduced sentences of Saadia were ap- 
proved and occasionally employed by succeeding gram- 
marians, though for the most part in a different garb. It 
was just the very difficulty, inherent in the formation of in- 
telligible and suitable sentences out of certain given letters, 
which enticed people to the invention of mnemonics, a 
task which the most eminent men, with few exceptions, 
accomplished with success. Some were influenced in their 
desire to invent new expressions, simply because they did not 
sufficiently understand, and consequently undervalued, the 
formulas of their predecessors. Self-conceit or the influence 
of friends and pupils was answerable for the introduction 
of new matter in this respect, with the unsatisfactory 
result that in part meaningless sentences were produced, and 
a string of words, loosely connected, was deemed sufficient 
for the purpose. At all events there arose, after the lead of 
Saadia, a considerable number of mnemonic formule, which 
clearly point to the great influence exercised by Saadia 
upon the later development of Jewish literature, even in 
its minutest details. 





! mining HOM ADM (Dunasch, Zeshuboth against Saadia, ed. Schriter, 
Breslau, 1866, p. 21, No. 72), which words Luzzato, in his 1¥1N7 na, 
Lemberg, 1847, fol. 114, takes up in defence of Dunasch, and punctuates 
and explains in the same way as they are given here. Cf, ‘P}7p4 
DDO of Aaron b. Asher, ed. Baer and Strack, Introd., p. xi. 
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It was Joseph Kimchi who first grouped to a great 
extent the mnemonic formule up to date.’ . 

A similar task was carried out by Profiat Duran? and the 
editors of his grammatical work, Dr. Jon. Friedlander and 
Jacob Cohen.* Harkavy* and Lebensohn’ went further, 
and attempted for the first time an explanation of these 
mnemonics. After Bacher* had added somewhat to the 
understanding of the subject, Joseph Derenbourg of Paris— 
the Nestor of Jewish science—led the way of true inter- 
pretation by his elucidation of some of these mnemonic 
formule.’ Bacher, Kaufmann, Porges and Griinwald*® were 
fired by his example, whereupon Derenbourg’ resumed the 
subject, and Harkavy, who was the first to start the move- 
ment, gained the further merit of collecting all the examples 
that had come to light and of undertaking a thorough dis- 
cussion of their meaning.’ 

With all this the matter cannot be deemed concluded, nor 
the problem completely solved ; for most of the above-named 
scholars themselves declare some of their explanations as 
doubtful or inadequate. The truth is that, in spite of our 
appreciation of the labour and skill evidenced in these 
attempts, we cannot even consider as settled many of these 
explanations which are put forth by their authors in all 








! In the introduction to his }}03? 5D, ed. Bacher, p. 3. 

2 TION Mwy, Vienna, 1865, ch. 13, p. 63, where the meaningless for- 
mula 073 PID ytd PSM cannot be attributed to Dunasch, inasmuch as he 
reckons 7 and © among the serviles, whilst no one includes ) among the 
radicals. We know, moreover, that the formula of Dunasch was quite 
different (vide No. III). 

3 TDN MWY, p. 248, note. 

4 In 793197, Vol. 21 (1877), pp. 181, 219, 287. 

5 "939M, ibid., pp. 237, 349. 

6 In his book, Abraham Ibn Ezra as a Grammarian, Budapest, 1881, 
p. 57, notes 1 and 2, and p. 58, note 5. 

7 Revue des Etudes Juives, vol. XVI. (1887), p. 58 xq. 

& Ib., p. 286 sqq. 9 Revue, vol. XVII. (1888), p. 157, ete. 

10 In his latest book on Saadia, Life and Works of Saadia, I., Berlin, 
1891, p. I5), ete. 
! Harkavy, ¢.g., in his Life and Works of Saadia, I., p. 33?, line 8. 
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confidence and conviction. Under these circumstances the 
writer of this article determined to collect a series of expla- 
nations which for years past he had jotted down as eluci- 
dating several of these mnemonic expressions, and, as the 
way has once been paved towards something like complete- 
ness in the matter, to publish these attempts also, which, 
though they appear to him doubtful, may yet prove to be 
not beyond the range of possibility. 

The subject itself may not be considered very important, 
but in matters of research, especially where philology is 
concerned, serious and untiring attention has to be paid to 
the small things as well as to the great, which is the case 
in every department of human activity when pursued in a 
conscientious spirit. 

However little I may be inclined to claim for the expla- 
nations which I now submit that they are the best that 
can be adduced, I am yet sanguine that some of them will 
meet with the approval of experts, and perhaps bring about 
an ultimate settlement for the mnemonic formule in 
question. 

Speaking generally, the question as to whether the in- 
ventors of these mnemonic phrases wished some meaning to 
be conveyed by them, has been decided in the affirmative 
by Derenbourg' and lastly by Harkavy.? This point can 
no longer be doubted, inasmuch as the sense of several of 
such combinations of letters has in reality been discovered. 

The turther question, as to whether we should seek 
and try to discover the sense fully connected with the 
author or his matter, is best determined by considering 
the success attended by such investigations. We might, 
at the outset, deem the lower order of grammarians 
capable of trivialities and commonplaces, finding, as we 
shall see in their case, that they employ a string of 
single words devoid of any meaning; but such an assump- 





1 Revue des Etudes Juives, Vol. XV1., p. 57, etc. ; Vol. XVIL, p. 157. 
2 Life and Works of Saadia, I., p. ADP. 
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tion would be out of the question in the case of such men 
as Saadia, Menachem, Ibn Gabirol and Ibn Ezra. 

This latter assertion receives an apparent contradiction 
at the hands of two authorities by no means to be despised, 
viz., Ibn Ganah, who, to use his words, constructed new 
voces memoriales for the first time in such a manner that the 
two groups taken together gave a meaning,’ and Joseph 
Kimchi, who expresses the opinion that his predecessors did 
not understand how to combine the radical letters into a 
proper phrase.” But, in reality, the contrary has clearly 
been established, viz., that these two grammarians could not 
have given sufficient attention to the mnemonic formule 
of their predecessors, or they would surely have observed 
that their own attempts were far behind those of their 
predecessors—a point which will be yet more fully brought 
out in the following remarks. We can, therefore, not resist 
the temptation, undeterred either by prejudice or by cer- 
tain authorities, of discovering in those formule, where at 
all possible, a sense bearing some relation to the author or 
his works. 

Wherever the attempt will be successful, it will be 
fully justified by the result; and where it will be 
unsuccessful or weak, it will prove that, in the case of 
important writers, a further and better solution must be 
awaited. It is only when we pursue a subject in such 
wise, that progress in understanding it and the advan- 
tageous co-operation of workers become possible. 

But in this endeavour to understanc| the matter, we 
must take account of the natural limits in the laws of 
language and in the rules of taste. We dare not, as has 
been done, credit the better authors either with impossible 





1 See the passage in Derenbourg’s chief grammatical work (Rev. des 
Et. Juiv., l.c.), supplemented from the original Arabic. The addition 
belongs to Rikmah, p. 12. 

2 })751 TBD, ed. Bacher, p. 3. coma 73nd wa) xd ewa nym 


mya 02909 DDD. 
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constructions or want of correctness, or that they introduced 
Arabic words into these Hebrew sentences. In this respect 
we must again agree with Derenbourg,' especially as the 
question concerns such masters of the language as Menachem, 
Dunasch? and Ibn Gabirol, whom we could certainly not 
deem guilty of such want of taste and ability. It is dif- 
ferent, however, in the case of certain later Hebrew, or 
even Aramaic, roots and forms,’ to which people were 
accustomed in the ordinary written language, and which 
were permitted even in the grander style of the liturgical 
Piyutim.* Necessity justified moderate deviations of such 
a character from the purity of Biblical Hebrew. Similarly 
a scriptio defectiva was occasionally permissible’ without 
offending the sense of friendly-disposed readers.® 

To proceed to the individual writers, we must, as observed 
above, assign the first place in point of time and merit to 
Saadia. 


I. 


Two different versions have come down to us as regards 
Saadia’s mnemonic formule :— 

1. The letters given in the mnemonic of Saadia as ser- 
viles are M> Ow Ws, and PIS yr APO my as radicals,’ 





1 Revue des Etudes Juives, vol. XVIL., p. 158. 

? Derenbourg has nevertheless assumed that the 303 of Dunasch stands 
for the verb M3, since Dunasch could not write N, as it did not belong to 
the radicals. Were this the case, Dunasch would be guilty of a childish 
orthographical error, which is far worse than the employment of an 
Arabic word. 

3 2g.,0M (below No. II.), OPO (No. VIL), WISN (Nos. XIV., XIX.), 
{3°37 (No. XXIII). 

4 Zunz, Synagogale Poesic, pp. 372-374. 

5 As has already been remarked by Harkavy in his Life and Works of 
Saadia, p. TP. 

6 In spite of this sanction Dunash is severely called to task by the 
disciples of Menachem (OM3!5 syndn Ni3wWnN, ed. Stern, p. 40); but this 
was due to their not unwarranted anger against him. 


7 By Dunasch, in his AYO | Sy NyawN, ed. Schroter, p. 3. 
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The first three words by themselves cannot possibly form 
an independent sentence ; they are clearly but the beginning 
of a complete sentence. Both of the above mnemonic clauses 
have, accordingly, to be read together and understood as 
one sentence. It would, therefore, read thus: ow. 7s 
py yr pO me m>. But what is the meaning of this 
sentence? ‘Ss, as we know, is the poetical name by which 
Abraham is familiarly spoken of in the Liturgy, and is 
based on an Agadic interpretation contained in the Talmud.* 
me is a Biblical word (root mw) meaning to “plaster” 4 
wall? “5D my can therefore mean “he glued a book,” 
Menachem ben Saruk has for this: -5own.’ As a verb wn, 
with the meaning “to sew,” or “stitch,” is undoubtedly 
Aramaic; but the substantive root nin “a thread,” is 
Biblical Hebrew, with which are connected the later 
Hebrew ur, “a needle,” and on, “a tailor.” Thus 
“5D un, according to Menachem, would mean, “ He sewed 
together, bound a book.” To paste together or bind 
was the last process a book underwent before it reached 
publication. 75D mw and 75D un both therefore mean 
‘He has given the finishing touch to a book,” and since 
this final act was ascribed to the author, the two Hebrew 
expressions come to mean alike “ He has composed a book.” 
Though this extension of meaning is self-evident, it is con- 
firmed beyond doubt by a striking example of a similar 
kind in the expression -;37, that had come into use in the 





1 Baba Batra, 15a, OAS Ni A (Ps, Ixxxix. 1), PUNT YS JIT, 
Abraham is therefore also called MUS in the Piyut (¢.g., inj3 DION, 
by Jomtob ben Isaac). 

2 Ley. xiv. 42, etc.; Ezek. xiii. 10-12, 14, 15; 1 Chron. xxix. 4. 

3 According to the evidence of his contemporary, Dunasch, in his 
ons by NID WN, ed. Filipowski, London, 1855, pp. 8, 9; cf. Ibn Ganach 
in MOP IHD, p. 11; and Joseph Kimchi in }105? 1D, p. 3 (where 0) is 
written by mistake for DM), and nban, ed. Matthews, p. 5. Accordingly, 
15D MD in the Machbereth, ed. Filipowsky, p. 1a, must be an error, and is 
probably a wrong correction, according to Saadia. Harkavy is mistaken 
when, in 7°37, 1877, p. 219, and in the Life and Works of Saadia, p. 19 
and p. 45), he refers back, even to Saadia, the variant DN. 











| 
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Middle Ages to signify a “literary work or book,” whilst the 
word itself signifies originally, “a volume,” “leaves stitched 
together,” corresponding to the Arabic |My», and thus, in 
the same connection, we get the word “amp for “the author 
of a book,” from 73m, “he has composed,” the etymological 
meaning being “he has sewn together,”—Arabic, 7m IV- 
The foundation clause in Saadia’s mnemonic formula 778 
750 muy would therefore mean “ Abraham composed a book.” 
But according to the meaning hitherto usually attached to 
the words p72 pra, such a supposition could not arise. These 
words p7Z yr. were taken as the subject to 95D my,! either 
in the meaning of “the righteous stem,” #e., Israel, or, in 
the partitive sense, “one of the righteous stem,” é-., an 
Israelite. Naturally 77.8 could not be admitted side by 
side with this subject as an additional subject to 75D mb. 

In reality, the clue to this formula of Saadia lies in the 
proper understanding of the words ptz yr. The true and 
simple meaning presents itself without straining when we 
observe that yin “stem” is used in Isaiah xi. 1, as parallel 
to mw-w “roots,” and could therefore be used in the same 
way as Dxw7w, which is applied in language to the roots of 
words, just as in modern languages “stem” and “root” are 
synonymous ; p72, however, does not mean in this connec- 
tion “righteousness,” or “piety,” but “that which is right 
and true.”? 

PIS yD would, accordingly, mean “a book on the 
right stems or roots in the language.” The lost Agron of 
Saadia was just such a book, in the Hebrew introduction 
to which he propounds the division of the sounds of 
the Hebrew language into two equal classes, and which 





1 Derenbourg (ferue, Vol. XVI., p. 59, N. 3) considered MD as an error 
for DN, which he explains = NOM, but Harkavy (13D, 1877, p. 287) 
regards it as an Arabic word. 

* As in Leviticus xix. 36; Isa. xlv. 19; Ps. lii.15. A meaning which, 
as is known, is most general for this root PT¥ in Arabic, and con- 
sequently ncarer to the minds of Saadia and Menachem, than to the 
minds of the non-Jewish grammarians and to our own. 
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contained in the very passage at which it abruptly breaks 
off the complete mnemonic formule which we are consider- 
ing, and which was preserved and handed down to us by 
Dunasch. 

We now understand, too, the force of the word m> in 
this formula. PIE yr ADD My MD WS means: “ Thus (in 
the same manner as I composed the Agron) “did Abraham 
compose a book on the true roots.” But to what book of 
Abraham is reference here made? To none other than to 
Sefer Jezirah (the book on the formation of the world), which 
has been furnished by Saadia with an Arabic commentary. 
In one passage of that book the Patriarch Abraham is 
distinctly mentioned,’ and for this reason Abraham was 
from early times regarded as the author of the book—a 
belief which was shared even by Saadia.? 

This book has for its object, among other things, the ex- 
planation of the formation of the world out of the simplest 
elements, out of the elementary numbers 1 to 10, and out 
of the 22 letters of the Hebrew alphabet. With the help 
of mathematical combinations it is shown, that few letters 
suffice to form a large number of different, and partly con- 
tradictory, words and notions ;? that, accordingly, the 22 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet indicate a group of letters 
not very numerous, to which we may trace the roots of 
all names which designate existing things.* As examples 
of words denoting different and opposite ideas and formed 
out of one and the same set of letters, the book mentions 
WIS, OWN, Nw, Now,” and 33» by the side of ya3°. We, there- 
fore, already recognise in this book a similar theory started 
regarding the roots of the language as was afterwards 
developed by Saadia in the Agron, by Menachem in his 
Machbereth, and by others; so that, while these authors, by 





1 VS ADD, VI. 4. 
2 As appears from a certain passage in his commentary. Cf. Jehudah 
Barceloni’s "¥" ‘D 17'S, ed. Halberstam, Berlin, 1885, p. 273. 
3 TVS) ‘D, IL. 4; IV. 4. 4 FWY? ‘D, IL. 5. 
5 Jb., III. 5. 6 7., II. 4. 
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means of their root-books, furthered the science of lan- 
guage, the Sefer Jesirah—containing as it did the germs of 
a similar theory—set itself the task of teaching the science 
of cosmogony, which attempted to derive the abundance and 
plurality of existing things in the world from the various 
combinations of a no large number of letters. 

The Sefer Jezirah was thus regarded as a kind of philo- 
sophical root-book of the Hebrew language; it aimed at 
proving that the true roots of this copious language were 
able to convey the ideas of the varied real existing objects. 
So far then, according to Saadia, did Abraham compose a 
book on the true roots of the language. 

After what we have said, Saadia’s mnemonic formula is 
perfectly clear, with the exception of the word oywa, 
which needs some further elucidation. We have the choice 
of two explanations: either ny>w2 has to be taken with 
ys as an elliptical expression (justified by necessity) 
for “Abraham who resteth in peace,” or nwa has to be 
connected with P72 yr ADD My, and points to the har- 
monioux co-operation of single letters, unrelated to each 
other, for the purpose of forming significant and proper 
roots.’ 

The whole mnemonic formula of Saadia, consisting, as it 
does, of two parts, PTZ yr ADD Mw MD oyws ys, would 
then mean either : “ Abraham, who rests in peace, composed 
in the same manner (as Saadia in his Agron) a book on 
the proper roots,” or, “Abraham has in the same manner 
composed a book on the proper roots formed by the har- 
monious union (of letters) of the language.” 

We may, perhaps, assume that in the undetermined ex- 
pression ov>wa, it was intended to hint at both these 
meanings. 

2. At the end of the part which has been preserved to 





' Note the rule of Saadia referred to in Harkavy’s Life and Works of 
Saadia, I., p. D, according to which combinations like Dt, ¥t, Y¥, SP, IP 
do not occur in the roots of the language, just on account of their relation- 
ship in sound. 
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us of Saadia’s Hebrew Introduction to his Agron,! two sets 
of letters are found in succession as indicating the serviles, 
each of which, taken separately, is meaningless, but taken 
together give a meaning. The second clause contains the 
same words, only in different order, as in the formula we 
have discussed above, and has the same signification. But 
it is the formula as a whole, namely, nw. yonw> oD NNT 
ys mM, which still awaits a satisfactory explanation. 
According to Derenbourg,’ the first two words have scarcely 
any meaning. Two explanations have, nevertheless, been 
offered: according to one }>mw> oD.NT means “the 
branches resemble the root,”? according to the other, these 
words mean: “When he, Abraham, planted the tamarisks ” 
(referring to Gen. xxi. 33).* But, apart from other con- 
siderations, the word p°2.N7 can denote neither branches 
nor trees, the Hebrew equivalent for these being, according 
to Job viii. 12, and Song of Songs vi. 11, ovay, but never 
oa. Nor can we in this connection seriously entertain 
the proof adduced by Harkavy in support of his explana- 
tion, which he derives from certain poetical expressions 
used by Saadia and the authors of the Piyut, and we are 
scarcely justified in attributing such errors of language 
to Saadia. It would, perhaps, be reasonable to take the 
incomprehensible word }yMw> as a hybrid irregularly 
formed out of two words, and the sentence would therefore 
read yoyN M> Hd>wr > Mw> oN, meaning: “Abraham 
went to rest in peace in the same way as he set down those 
willing ones” (ie, those single letters which willingly 
yielded to him), so that they—joined in peaceful unity— 
might form the radicals of the language—nva0wn, “the will- 
ing ones” (from 72x, to be willing), reminds us at the. 
same time onomatopoetically of the 2s (the Hebrew 
alphabet), which this word is intended to denote. 





! Harkavy, Life and Works of Saadia, L., ¥3, 1. 12-14. 
2 Revue, vol. XVI. p. 59. 3 Revue, l.c., p. 289. 
* Harkavy, l.c. 4. 
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IL. 


Menachem Ibn Saruk’ gives for the radical letters 
Saadia’s mnemonic PIS yr “HO mB, the only difference 
being that he puts om for mm? For the serviles he invents 
the words m3 \n2Nomw. According to the interpretation 
above, the whole of it, as one sentence, offers no difficulty, 
viz., 72 WNDSyaw PTE yr 7D wm “A man composed a 
book concerning the true roots, whose work is one of 
understanding,”"—no immodest designation for Menachem, 
the author of the Machbereth. 

We have further to remark that the emendation of mw 
in the formula of Saadia into uM, was a real improvement, 
owing to which Menachem has just claim to originality. It 
is only in this way that we can account for the fact that 
Dunasch, who was ever on the watch to attack every weak 
point of Menachem, and who was well acquainted with 
Saadia’s formula, did not accuse him of plagiarising 
Saadia’s formula. 

The points of improvement were, first, that Menachem 
by the word on arrayed the letters %, Mm in their alpha- 
betical order, whereas Saadia thought that there was no 
alternative but to invert them: and, secondly, that the 
sewing together (wrt) of the leaves of the book corresponds 
better to the current Arabic expresgion 7M3, IV., than the 
plastering (710). 


III. 


Dunasch Ibn Labrat invents two formule for the serviles 
(which he had increased by the addition of the letters 1 and 
%), and only one formula for the remaining radical letters. 

1. He has for the serviles 265 Mos YM ws, and for the 
radicals ty 75D yp an It has already been pointed out 





1 In the Machbereth, ed. Filipowski, p. 10. 
* As was shown above, p. 481. 


3 ono Sy miawn, ed. Filipowski, p. 5. 
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that 26> can scarcely be an Arabic word, or even an ortho- 
ee error of the worst kind, sanctioned by necessity 
alone.’ In connection with the only Hebrew form possible 
269, we must here assume a scriptio defectiva—as is the 
habit with wa, and understand after 26> some such words 
as DIS 22 ya. Accordingly, yp aN aw Mas NOM wrt 
ty 750 would mean, “ Dunasch the Levite, since truth finds 
favour, has celebrated a festival in honour of the (poor) 
ending of the audacious book” (1 Sam. xxx. 16; Ps. xlii. 5), 
ie, that Dunasch had, by his convincing critique of 
Menachem’s Machbereth—a work launched forth by its 
author with such audacity — rendered the work itself 
innoxious. 

2. The second combination of the servile letters is given 
by Dunasch in his book against Saadia.? Joined to the 
mnemonic for the radical letters, the sentence stands thus: 
ty 72D yp am a on> ow mow, meaning: “Adoniah,’ 
who possesses valuable jewels (in the convincing truth of 
his triumphant Teshuboth) has (endowed with these jewels) 
celebrated a feast in honour of the ending of an audacious 
book.” In these words Dunasch boldly expresses the belief 
that he had, by means of his criticism, also destroyed the 
value of Saadia’s Biblical work or of his Agron. 


IV. 


The embittered disciples of Menachem took their revenge 
upon Dunasch for his scorn and want of consideration 
for their master by sneeringly changing the formula em- 
ployed by Dunasch into 3n> sav “YM wT, “Dunasch the 
Levite has written indecent things.” 





| Above p. 480 and n. 4 7d, 
2 pxa Amys 9 Sy mawn, ed. Schriter, p. 3. 
’ A Biblical name (1 Kings i. 5), sounding like Dunasch (Fr.-Latin 
Donatus),on which account he usually calls himself D'3178, owing simply 
to the similarity of sound (Isaiah xix. 4 ; xxvi. 3 [not as a proper name]). 


‘ pnap sod m13wN, ed. Stern, p. 41. 
I12 
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V. 


The formula for the radical letters composed by Jehudi 
ben Sheshet,’ a disciple of Dunasch, in contempt of Isaac b. 
Kapron, a disciple of Menachem, is scarcely more refresh- 
ing, 30 yDM 7p ty, “The chilly goat (the dull Ben Kapron 
—a play upon his name) is willingly gone wrong.” 


VI. 


Ali ben Suleiman, the Karaite, in his abridged form of 
the Agron of the Karaite David ben Abraham Alfasi, gives 
us for the radicals his formula, MZ 72 py? 7ODV, and for the 
serviles ow Snm y>,2N.2 If we take these two together, 
the meaning would be: “The leader (Jer. li. 27; Nah. iii. 
17; Moses, the servant of God is here meant) proclaimed 
the fountain of a pure language (inasmuch as the words 
of Revelation were types of a noble form of language): but 
your father (your teacher Saadia—for this expression cf. 
Gen. iv. 20, 21; xlv. 8; 2 Kings ii. 12) has there (in his 
linguistic work, the Agron) been guilty of fraud.” We must 
bear in mind that it is a Karaite and a rival of Saadia’s 
who is speaking, and who is endeavouring to supplant 
Saadia’s Agron by substituting his own work. 75°2N), 
with an Aramaic ending, is in this case justified by neces- 
sity. It may be that the word 7>°2s) by its sound, further 
hints en passant at the Agron, a work arranged according 
to the alphabet (2’x), in the same way as the Lericon of 
Machir ben Jehudah, brother of the famous Rabbi Gershon 
in Mayence, was called -»29 °277 2’8* The words }>°2N) 
nw Sn (according to Gen. xxxi. 7) would thus have this 





‘Tey JAN A MDwN, p. 29. 

? The passage in Pinsker’s 1°39 7P mrp, p. 160, in connection with 
this subject, is worth reading. 

* Ibid., p, MSP in the Arabic text, and p. M¥P in the Hebrew translation. 

* Rashi to 0°303, Gen. xliii. 11. 
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additional meaning, “And your alphabetical work there 
(the Agron of Saadia which is in vogue among you) has 
practised fraud.” 


VII. 


Abulwalid Ibn Ganach (R. Jonah) was influenced by his 
young admirers to set up new formule, which should possess 
this advantage over former ones, that both parts taken 
together should express some definite meaning.’ But it is 
evident that this otherwise illustrious philosopher did not 
take sufficient trouble to understand the signs invented by his 
predecessors;? and, moreover, composed a mnemonic formula 
barely intelligible and certainly not elegant. We will not 
say that learned men have been wanting in attempts at 
explanation, for we may mention Derenbourg,? Kaufmann,‘ 
Briill,’ and Harkavy.* But, apart from other considera- 
tions, which have already been partially inquired into,’ there 
is lacking in the case of most of these explanations a direct 
reference to the subject-matter itself or to the author. I 
would, therefore, propose an interpretation of these words 
which at least possesses the merit of not denying to the 
formula of a man like Ibn Ganach that very reference 
which we should suppose his words to contain. The 
meaning of the whole sentence is perhaps as follows :— 
MIA JR aywW +93 AN I ry Op “O edifice [really : 
erection, rafts] (of this my work on language), strong in 
fortune (in the success of my present undertaking), free 
from attack (which offers no chance of attack to the 





' Derenbourg in Revue des Etudes Juives, vol. XVI., p. 57, etc. 

* As has already been remarked above, p. 479. 

3 Ibid., p. 58. 4 Ibid., p. 290, 5 Annual L., p. 226. 

6 Life and Works of Saadia, I., p. M3. 

7 Vide Harkavy ib., where the objection raised against Kaufmann, that 
he does not explain 73, rests upon an error, since Kaufmann and Deren- 
burg read and explain 13?) as one word. Kaufmann’s explanation is very 
pleasing, only ¥ cannot = 1¥), and he does not explain 7X. 

8 Rikmah, p. 12. 
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enemy)! Build up my welfare also (prepare for me neither 
enmity nor suffering).” ope is alater Hebrew and Aramaic 
word of foreign origin, occurring also in the form D‘D>u; 
72 ty and 7 4M are each of them expressions standing 
in the construct relation, which is frequently the case 
with adjectives, eg. m> 51 (Nahum i. 3), 21) myn dn 
myn (Jer. xxxii. 19), 255 7a) mrD> ya (Ps. xxiv. 4). 


VIII. 


Salomon Ibn Gabirol includes the two classes of letters 
in the one sentence, MDD yi ME yp | WN Mabw ox! The 
latter portion, requiring as it does some explanation, found 
an early interpreter in Salomon Parchon (1161), who gave 
it the following meaning: “The little one, of Spanish ex- 
traction, who understands how to express himself clearly.” 
Although most of the newer explanations repose more or 
less upon this older one, yet the latter is hardly correct, if 
only because up, as has been well remarked by Bacher,* 
has the meaning, according to Ezek. xvi. 47, not of jup, 
“small” or “young,” but of “not much.” The attempt 
to explain op as an Arabic word, is scarcely worth 
entertaining in the case of a master of the language such 
as Ibn Gabirol. The word, in truth, occurs as a pure 
Biblical verb in Psalm xev. 10, viz, 7172 BIPS, “I was 
displeased with this generation.” 

The whole of the above-named sentence would accord- 
ingly mean: “I, Salomon, write (doing my best to teach 
the grammar and beauties of the Hebrew language), but 
the Spanish stock is little inclined to pure Hebrew.” It 
breathes the same lament concerning ignorance and neglect 
of the Hebrew language among his Jewish countrymen, to 





1 In his grammatical poem p3y, V. 80, 81. 

2 IBD 933 NIN¥Y IB jO/p, in the Introduction to the JA Nan, 
ed. Sal. Stern, p. xxiii. 

3 Revue, vol. XVL., p. 286. 
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which Ibn Gabirol distinctly gives expression in the same 
poem! in which the formula in question occurs. 


IX. 


The sign used by Isaac Levi to designate the serviles, 
viz., Swear msya3,? would, according to my idea, imply 
his high admiration for the power of perception which is 
able to distinguish between the servile and radical letters, 
constituting, as this power does, a prophetic insight on the 
part of the thinker, i.e., an inspiration bordering upon pro- 
phecy, which in this instance falls to the lot of, not a 
prophet, but a man of science. 

The inventor of the formula must have been thinking 
either of Saadia or Menachem. 


X. 


Abraham b. Kambil (Ibn Kamnial) endeavoured to ex- 
press similar admiration in a different way, Mas Saw yD, 
“A part of truth has been prepared,” ie.,the distinction 
between the two kinds of letters is a discovery that paves 
the only possible way for the progress of grammatical and 
lexicographical investigations. 


XI. 


The mnemonic sentences of Menachem b. Salomon, who 
follows Dunasch in respect of the letters 7 and 8, are ty 37 
yp 72D and m2 Mos wor. If these expressions have 
been handed down in a correct form, then they are, as 
Harkavy‘ well remarks, an unskilful adoption of the mne- 





1 poy, V. 5-15, 46-54. 
2 1)737 16D of Joseph Kimchi, ed. Bacher, p. 3. 
3 According to the }73t “5D, ibid. 

4 Life and Works of Saadia, I., p. 13). 
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monics of Menachem and Dunasch, being a string of words 
which make no sentence whatever, and are quite meaning- 
less. 


XI. 


Abraham Ibn Ezra (1092-1167) invented three new mne- 
monic formule for the serviles and one for the radicals. 
The latter one has either been considered as unintelligible, 
or has been explained in a manner hardly satisfactory. 
The other apparently intelligible formulz seem also to 
require a brighter interpretation than they have in reality 
received. 

1. For the servile letters Ibn Ezra gives, first, the words 
7797 a8 > sw, the meaning of which is, perhaps, “make 
unto thyself the alphabet (2’x) as a servile troop” (Judges 
iv. 7; 1 Sam. xiv. 16)—a relation in which this half of the 
alphabet has actually to stand to the other half, that of the 
radicals. At the same time the expression 717 28 (accord- 
ing to Gen. xvii. 4), is a play upon the name of the author, 
Abraham.’ 

For the radicals Ibn Ezra gives }yt AEP TOM wi,‘ words 
which, in my opinion, have reference to the author himself, 
and would add to our very scanty knowledge of the social 
relations in the life of Ibn Ezra. I translate the words 
literally: “A divorce in kindness cuts anger short.” Accord- 
ing to this expression we would learn that Ibn Ezra had, 
on account of intolerable dissensions, divorced his wife. 
We could thus the more easily understand how it is, that 
in his many writings, and especially in his two lamentations 
upon the conversion of his son Isaac to Islamism,} Ibn Ezra 
makes no mention whatever, not even by a single word, of 





1 Life and Words of Saadia, ? DYIIND, ed. Heydenheim, fol, 3a. 

5 Ibn Gabirol in his PJP, V. 42, uses {197 IN as the poetical name for 
the patriarch Abraham. 

4 DIN, in loco, and ANID AS, ed. Lippmann, fol. 31a, 

5 Vide my Rhymes and Poems of Abraham Ibn Ezra, I., pp. 84-86, 
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his wife, either as living or as dead. Might we not further 
recognise in the “fury of his oppressors,” which drove him 
from Spain into a distant land,’ these very domestic dif- 
ferences and the troubles resulting from this unhappy 
marriage ? 

In this way we can explain these separate clauses, 
mentioned above, as independent one of the other, each 
affording a distinct meaning. But if the author, as is 
possibly the case, intended that these two clauses be read 
together, we should have to regard the whole sentence as 
one in which Ibn Ezra once had given himself moral 
support amid his domestic trials. He addresses himself 
thus: Yt TEP TON wa ya 38 > Aw, “Set down for thy- 
self (to be used at the proper time), O Abraham, a divorce 
in kindness, which has put an end to anger” (in the 
case of many other unhappy marriages). 

2. In another passage’ [bn Ezra uses for the radicals the 
formula introduced by Ibn Gabirol, mpd yi Mz wp, the 
meaning of which we explained above.* For the serviles 
he invented the words 7197 38 S\mw>,* “like the plant of 
Abraham” (Ps. exxviii. 3; Gen. xvii. 4), meaning: Just as 
Ishmael, who was freeborn on his father’s side, but a slave 
on the side of Hagar, his mother (N77 72, Gen. xxi. 13), 
so these eleven letters are sometimes radical, and thus form 
the central and governing part of the word, but at other 
times are merely subservient to the other letters, and serve 
only to give a finish to the roots of words. ° 

3. Ibn Ezra has a third formula for the servile letters, 
Sown par ms,° “A sign of one who understands discern- 





1 DP YOR NOAM W|D POND INKY, Le. p. 19, 1.14. Cf. idbid., p.17, 
1, 10, which, however, can only refer to troubles as regards the means of 
livelihood in a foreign land. 

2 Zachot, ed. Lippmann, fol. 14d. 3 P. 490. 

4 Zachot, 1.1. ; Jesod Mora, XI. init.; Safah Berurah, 31a. 

5 DINW OVD) Ow Ww OYH, Jesod Mora, XI. init.; DYS) Onpy OVS 
onw, Zach. 14d. 

6 Jes, Mor., XI. init., where the word 18 is omitted before MIN in 
Stern's edition. 
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ment,” implying that the discovery of the distinction 
between these letters and the radicals evidences the spirit 
of a man of keen intellect and of a deep thinker.' 

4. In his latest grammatical work, Ibn Ezra simply 
transposed the two clauses which went to form the formula 
occurring in his earlier writings. For the servile letters he 
has 7197 aN Symw>,’ and for the radicals }Yt AEP TOM u2*4 
As we have seen, each of these taken separately makes 
goou sense, and this may be the correct solution. But if 
Ibn Ezra (as Saadia and Menachem were wont) intended 
that, in this instance, these two expressions should be con- 
nected into one sentence, they might bear this meaning: 
“A divorce given in kindness cuts anger short, as was 
once the case with Ishmael”—at the time when the dis- 
missal of Hagar and her son put an end to dissensions in 
the house of Abraham (Gen. xxi. 10, ete.). Even according 
to this explanation the formula for the radical letters still 
preserves its original reference to Ibn Ezra, its author. 


XIII. 


Judah Hadassi, in his chief work,® published on the 25th 
of Tishri, 1148, gives for the serviles the words }mN> 
ria>wr, a clause capable at least of some interpretation. 
But the alternative combination of these same letters, m 
soa 72:2 yw, which he adds in that book, defies all attempt 
at explanation, and justifies the assumption that, as regards 
this author, he gives a combination of Hebrew words, with- 
out intending that they should be connected so as to bear 
any definite meaning. 

The inferiority of the Karaites manifests itself in small 
well as in great matters. 

For the radical letters Judah makes use of Menachem’s 





1 The meaning is similar to that of Mnemonic in IX. and X. 
2 Safah Berurah, 31a. 3 Above, No. IL. 
5 DIN PIWN, ed. Goslov, fol. 62a, col. 2. 


- 


Above, No. I. 
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formula,! though, without obvious reason, he inverts the 
order of the words into OM PTs yr 75D. It is, indeed, 
doubtful whether this author correctly understood the 
meaning of these words, when one considers that no 
attempt in this case is made to determine approximately 
the subject to unm. whilst Menachem found it necessary to 
determine the subject by means of a relative clause.’ 


XIV. 


Joseph Kimchi has* for the serviles 12 “Sw m2>nx, and 
for the radicals }D “32 Mp vy T3. These two groups have, 
perhaps, also to be connected into one sentence, and the 
former punctuated according to Derenbourg,‘ though with 
a different meaning. The sentence, in its entirety, would 
read thus: 7D 772 Mp wy TE * ia ‘ym mppny, and might 
represent a conundrum on the author's name ADY. We 
should accordingly translate: “In it (in this mnemonic 
formula) by that which is mine (by a part of my name) I 
am styled (since 1 the first part of }D1 occurs as the final 
letters of the serviles “yw and 12); do thou, O huntsman 
(Gen. xxvii. 33), wishing (1 Sam. xv. 19) for the solution 
of my riddle! take for the (2nd) part (Gen. xv. 17) of my 
name a basin (Exod. xii. 22) or a threshold” (Judges xix. 
27)—*D have these meanings in Hebrew. 

The letters » among the serviles and > among the radi- 
cals form the two parts (no) of the nume AD. 


XV. 


Moses Kimchi, son of the former, made use of his father’s 
mnemonic for the serviles (No. XIV.), and of Menachem’s for 








1 Above, p. 486. 2 93 insNXdnw (above, IL, p. 486). 


3 31731 ‘D, ed. Bacher, p. 3. 
4 Revue, vol. XVI., p. 60. Cf. XIX. below, where the pronunciation of 
the verb is given, vide Note, ibid. 
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the radicals (No. IT.).!_ But he also composed an independent 
formula for the serviles, viz., 58 an> mw? The mean- 
ing would, I suppose, be: “ Moses (the prophet) wrote for 
and delivered to us (sc., the Book of the Law) ;” having, at 
the same time, the secondary meaning: “The author Moses 
Kimchi has delivered to us, his readers, the work which he 
has written.” Out of the radicals Moses Kimchi* constructed 
the sentence tom yy AMP 174, which has already been 
rendered by Bacher,‘ “ Anger snapped asunder the tree of 
kindness.” We cannot gather any more distinct reference 
from this sentence ; in the case of this author it is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to presuppose any further revelation. 


XVI. 


Moses b. Isaac, of England, the author of omwn “5d, 
borrowing from the formula introduced by Saadia, con- 
structed’ the following connected sentence, comprising 
both classes of letters: omw ‘228 SoD MY PIE yr 7D, 
i.e., “A book concerning the true roots, he (the author 
of this work) composed—a very wall of onyx (schoam) 
stones.” The author brings into prominence that nume- 
rically or by transposition omw is identical with mwa— 
his own name; and the latter phrase is, therefore, equivalent 
to “a wall of Mosche-stones.” That the word “wall” has to 
be taken in apposition to 75d, is placed beyond doubt by 
the use of the verb Mv (according to Lev. xiv. 42, 43). 


XVII. 
The anonymous author of the Appendix to Judah Ibn 





1 pytn Saw qbnn, ed. Mantua, fol. 4 (unpaged). 

2 Quoted by David Kimchi (P"1) in Michlol, ed. Ven., fol. 13a, col. 2 
and by Profiat Duran (Efodi) in IDS NYY, p. 63. 

3 In his Commentary to Ezra, I. 1, which, in the M173 NW P2, is 
wrongly printed under the name of Ibn Ezra. 

4 Revue, vol. XVI., p. 288. Cf. Harkavy, Life and Works .of Saadia, 
p. TDP. 5 DMWN D, ed. Collins, p. 5. 
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Balam’s N77 YB, has for the serviles Mwin ya Sx>~D,! 
which probably contains a reference to some person and 
event connected with the history of the author: “ Michael 
has been appointed (or, according to Gen. iv. 25, presented) 
as son.” 

It was evidently the intention to raise in the words of 
this formula a lasting memorial to the real or adopted son 
of the author, or the son of a near family connection, named 
Michael. 

Out of the radical letters he constructed the sentence: 
wrt Dp1 pty yr, “The true roots which one had trampled 
down, hath he joined.” 

This is a free adaptation of the formula of Menachem.’ 


XVIII. 


David b. Salomo Ibn Jachja combined the serviles*® into 
the sentence, MN) Dow *an>, “My book is complete and 
admirable.” 


XIX. 


Abraham de Balmes (died 1522) constructed out of the 
serviies the words Pela sweoa,* “De Balmes I am 
surnamed.” 


XX. 


Elias Levita (1469-1549) forms the serviles into the 
expression 2923 ON ow,’ “The name of Elias occurs 
already in Holy Writ.” 





IN WYNN Wyo, ed. Paris, p. 26. ? Above, No. II. 

3 pnd 710%, the beginning. 

4 DIAN Ip, Ven., 1523, fol. 5b of the Hebrew (unpaged). The pro- 
nunciation “balmesi ethcane” is also distinctly given in the Latin 
translation to that book. 

5 Notes to the san of Moses Kimchi, ed, Mantua, fol, 45, and to the 
by5 of David Kimchi, ed. Ven., fol. 13a, col. 2. 
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XXI. 


Immanuel ben Jekuthiel Benevento has! for the formative 
letters the formula Sxi29 M22 wn, “Is there in the class 
another Manuel” (a namesake of mine)? Through the 
clever omission of the radical letter » from the beginning 
of his Hebrew name—the insertion of which among the 
formative letters would have been out of place—the author 
gets the name Manuel, the form current in his own country. 

For the radicals he makes use of Ibn Ezra’s formula, » 
At AEP oN.’ 


XXII. 


Moses Provinciale® used for the serviles the formula of 
Moses Kimchi,! 158 35> mw», and out of the radicals he 
constructed: pry yup wa ton, “A kindness is the divorce 
which has put a fence to the breach” (Isaiah v. 2, accord- 
ing to Rashi, Ibn Ezra and Kimchi), «¢., which has put an 
end to the continual strife and discord arising from an un- 
fortunate union. The meaning of this formula is similar 
to that conveyed by the expression employed by Abraham 
Ibn Ezra’; and unless it be wholly an imitation of the 
latter, it may refer to the author himself or to some 
person nearly related to him. 


XXIII. 


Samuel Archevolte (died 1611) gives,® side by side with 
Menachem’s formula for the radical letters, an original for- 
mula for the serviles, j2.727 Ssyw, “Samuel (Archevolte) 
caused these letters (comprehended in this mnemonic) to be 
written down.” The Hiphil of 39> is post-biblical. 





1 nn, ed. Mantua, fol. 7a. 2 Above, XII. 1. 
3 In POP OW, Ven., 1597, fol. 3a. 
4 Above, XV. 5 Above, XII. 


6 DW3n Ny, Amsterdam, 1713, fol. 4a. 
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XXIV. 


Salomon De Oliveira (d. 1708) constructed! for the two 
classes of letters the one formula: yr? . Mabw s> 2IN>° 
prs rm Aw, “Let Salomon (the author) write comforted ; 
the stock of young children has injured the truth”—a 
lament upon the ignorance of Hebrew grammar among the 
youth of his time. 

He further invented, as a separate formula for the ser- 
viles, the well-known names, 353) mw Js. 


XXYV. 


Salomon Hanau (d. 1746), by transforming somewhat 
the old formula of Menachem, obtained for the radicals, om 
PTS yr. wip,’ “ He (God) had pity upon the gleaning of the 
righteous stem,” viz., Israel. Thus this author no longer 
took the words pt yi. in the same sense as they had 
most probably (according to what we stated above) been 
taken by Saadia and Menachem. 

For the serviles he gives 355) Mwy js, onmailing 
to Salomon de Oliveira, but without naming him as 
the author of this ingenious combination. If, however, 
we leave out of account his silence on this point, which 
certainly was scarcely proper on his part, it must be 
acknowledged that. Salomon Hanau was the one who caused 
this mnemonic to be circulated, inasmuch as the work of 
Solomon de Oliveira, if only on account of its language, 
appealed but to a small circle of readers. As 7.8 was the 
current name for Abraham in the poetical portions of the 
Liturgy, this group represented three Biblical names, easily 





1 In his grammatical treatise |} ‘1 (Spanish), Amst., 1689, p. 13. 

2 Harkavy, l.c., p. bp, quotes PT¥ MIO *D Pra, according to Porges, 
with the printer’s error in the Revue, XVI, p. 291. 
3-3))271 TiO’, Amst. 1730, fol. 3a. 
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impressed upon the memory, and the formula was, on this 
account, adopted by preference at the hands of later writers. 

We may well pass over at this point whatever else is 
known in connection with mnemonic formule for the two 
classes of letters—the latest modern attempts in particular, 
since the authors have themselves added explanations to 
the mnemonics.! 

From the foregoing statements it will be seen, that ample 
justice has been done in the past to the subject under con- 
sideration on the part of various authors. But we have, to 
observe, in the first place, that it was the old classical 
writers of Hebrew literature, Saadia, Menachem, Ibn 
Gabirol, Abraham Ibn Ezra and others, who, by virtue of 
their reputation and deserts, attracted the attention of 
posterity to the formule which they introduced; and, 
secondly, that it was the very obscurity of these mnemonics 
which was a never-ending source of fascination, prompt- 
ing, as they did, to divers attempts at solving their proper 
meaning—a meaning such as their inventors intended them 
to convey. These attempts have accordingly continued to 
the most recent times; and it is reserved for competent 
critics to determine how far the explanations we have sug- 
gested in this essay, are correct. 

One noteworthy fact must, however, be brought out on a 
comparison of the various explanations given, viz., that, in 
small and insignificant as well as in great and important 
matters, an intellectual movement, once started, goes for- 
ward on the road of progress until it reaches its highest 
point of development, at which it again, by degrees, be- 
comes weaker and less independent, so that its creative 
power seems exhausted and gone. This general statement 
does not exclude the possibility that subsequent attempts 
may, in isolated instances, be successful in galvanising and 
quickening the movement. 





' What is here omitted may be found in Harkavy’s Life and Works of 
Saadia, I, pp. 2P and Xp. 
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We have noticed how the mnemonic formule for the 
radical and servile letters, invented and introduced by the 
earlier masters, were made use of, imitated and transformed, 
seldom, however, improved, by later writers. 

Not all of those authors of mnemonic signs named above 
were even aware that Saadia was the first to introduce, and 
so popularise these signs that they appeared to be an in- 
dispensable addition to every Hebrew grammar. It has 
been our task, in adducing the investigations made on the 
subject by the latest savants, to assign to Saadia his proper 
place in even this comparatively unimportant point, and in 
this connection to recall the memory of the great man 
who lived just about a thousand years ago. 


Davin Rosin. 
Breslau, November, 1892. 
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JOSEPH ZABARA AND HIS “BOOK OF DELIGHT.” 


JosEPpH ZABARA! has only in recent times received the 
consideration due to him as a poet. Yet his Book of 
Delight, finished about the year 1200,? is more than a 
poetical romance. It is a golden link between folk- 
literature and imaginative poetry. The poem is of con- 
siderable length ; but while the framework is original, the 
stories and sayings, which are incidentally introduced, are 
compiled, not invented. Hence, to the folklorist, the poem 
is as valuable as to the literary critic. For though Zabara’s 
compilation is similar to such well known models as the 
Book of Sindibad, the Kalilah Vedimnah, and others of the 
class, yet its appearance in Europe is half a century earlier 
than the translations by which those other products of the 
East became part of the popular literature of the Western 
world. Thus, at the least, the Book of Delight is an im- 
portant addition to the scanty store of the folk-lore records 
of the early part of the thirteenth century. 

As a poet and writer of Hebrew, Joseph Zabara’s place 





! The Constantinople edition spells the name ANI}, the Paris edition 
S21, Joseph Kimchi (Ozar Nechmad, I. 106), spells it in the former 
manner. See also Hamazkir, viii. 89. But, for the whole question of 
Kimchi’s supposed citation of Zabara, see Steinschneider in Hamazkir, 
xiii. 106 and 113, especially the latter place, where much information 
will be found. On the identification of T3? with Zabara, see Sachs’ 
Introduction to the Paris edition, and Steinschneider’s Die Hebr. 
Uebersetz., pp. 441 and 989, Senior Sachs gives some reasons for holding 
that the poet's father was named Meir. 

2 I fix this date by a phrase used in the Constantinople edition. Here 
Sheshet Benveniste is described by Zabara as {Pti1 8'237 (the phrase is 
absent from the Paris edition). Sheshet Benveniste (Graetz, Geschichte, 
VI. note 1) was born in 1131. He would thus not be seventy until 1201, 
and Zabara would hardly have used the term {Pt unless Sheshet was 
turned seventy, 
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is equally significant. He was probably the first’ to write 
Hebrew in rhymed prose, with interspersed snatches of 
verse,” the form invented by Arabian poets, and much 
esteemed as the medium for story-telling, and for writing 
social satire. The best and best-known specimens of this 
form of poetry in Hebrew, are Charizi’s Tachkemoni, and 
his translation of Hariri. But, though Zabara has less art 
than Charizi, and far less technical skill, yet in him are all 
the qualities in the bud which Charizi’s poems present in 
the full-blown flower. The reader of Zabara feels that 
other poets will develop his style and surpass him; the 
reader of Charizi knows of a surety that in him the style 
has reached its climax. 

Of Joseph Zabara little is known beyond what may be 
gleaned from a discriminating study of the Book: of Delight. 
That this romance is largely an autobiography in fact, just 
as it is in form, there can be no reasonable doubt. The 
poet writes with so much indignant warmth of the people 
of certain cities, of their manner of life, their morals and 
their culture, that one can only infer that he is relating his 
personal experiences. That Zabara, like the hero of his 
romance, travelled much during the latter portion of the 
twelfth century, is known from the researches of Geiger.* 
He was born in Barcelona, and returned there to die. But 
in the interval, we find him an apt pupil of Joseph Kimchi, 
in Narbonne. Joseph Kimchi, the founder of the famous 
Kimchi family, carried to Provence the culture of Spain ; 





1 Mr. Joseph Jacobs, to whom I owe many valuable suggestions, has 
proved that Berachya Nakdan, who also wrote in rhymed prose, lived at 
the end of the twelfth century. It is thus doubtful whether to him 
or to Zabara belongs the distinction of introducing this form into Hebrew. 
It has been conjectured that Berachya visited Narbonne, where Zabara 
also studied under Joseph Kimchi. It is possible that the latter was the 
inventor of the style. 

? I have not translated any of these poetical snatches (of which there 
are more in the Constantinople edition than in the Paris), as their literary 
merit is small. 

% Ozar Nechmad, I. p. 106, ete. 

KK 2 
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and Joseph Zabara may have acquired from him his 
mastery over Hebrew. which our poet writes with purity 
and admirable simplicity! The difficulties presented in 
some passages of the Book of Delight are entirely due 
to the corrupt state of the text. Joseph Kimchi, who 
flourished in Provence from 1150 to 1170, quotes Joseph 
Zabara twice, with approval, in explaining verses in 
Proverbs. It would thus seem that Joseph Zabara, in his 
student days, was already devoted to the proverb-lore on 
which he draws so lavishly in his maturer work. 

Dr. Steinschneider, to whom belongs the credit of re- 
discovering Zabara in modern times,’ says that the poet 
was probably a physician. There is more than probability 
in the case ; there is certainty. The romance is built by a 
doctor; there is more talk of medicine in it than of any 
other topic of discussion. Moreover the author, who denies 
that he is much of a Talmudist, accepts the compliment 
paid to him by his visitor, Enan, that he is “skilled and 
well-informed in the science of medicine.”* There is, too, 
a professional tone about many of the quips and gibes in 
which Zabara indulges concerning doctors. “A philoso- 
pher,” says Zabara, “was sick unto death, and his doctor 
gave him up; yet the patient recovered. The convalescent 
was walking in the street when the doctor met him. 
‘You come, said he, ‘from the other world.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
rejoined the patient, ‘I come from there, and I saw 
there the awful retribution that falls on the doctors ; 
for they kill their patients. Yet do not feel alarmed. You 





' Some of Zabara’s phrases are a little strange, and possibly suggest 
that the author was translating from a non-Semitic language. But the 
linguistic evidence for this is very slight, and I should be disinclined to 
base any argument on it. The phrases are just as probably Greek as 
Romance, and Zabara may have been using an Arabic translation of a 
Greek text. On the other hand, some of the words used strengthen the 
argument in favour of the theory that Zabara may have had a Romance 
text before him when compiling some of his stories. 

2 Evsch und Griiber, ii. 31, article “ Joseph Zabara.” 

3 Paris edition, p. 31. 
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will not suffer. I told them on my oath that you are no 
doctor.’”! Again, in one of the poetical interludes (found 
only in the Constantinople edition) occurs this very pro- 
fessional sneer :—“ A doctor and the Angel of Death both 
kill, but the former charges a fee.” Who but a doctor 
would enter into a scathing denunciation of the current 
diagnosis, which Zabara does in a sarcastic passage which 
Erter must unconsciously have imitated? And if further 
proof be needed that Zabara was a man of science, the 
evidence is forthcoming; for Zabara several times appeals 
to experiment in proof of his assertions.” 

The life of Joseph ben Meir Zabara* was apparently 
not a happy one. He left Barcelona in search of learning 
and comfort ; he found the former, but the latter eluded 
him. It is hard to say from the Book of Delight whether 
he was a woman-hater or not. On the one hand he says 
many pretty things about women, and the moral of the 
first section of the romance is: Put your trust in women ; 
while the moral of the second section of the poem is: A 
good woman is the best part of man. But, though this 
is so, Zabara does undoubtedly quote a large number 
of stories, full of point and sting—stories which tell of 
women’s wickedness and infidelity, of their weakness of 
intellect and fickleness of will. His philogynist tags 
hardly compensate for his misogynist satires.» He runs 
with the hare and hunts with the hounds. But Oriental 
satire directed against women must not be taken too 
seriously. As Giidemann has shown, the very Jews who 
wrote most bitterly of women were loud in praises of their 
own wives—the women whom alone they knew intimately. 
Woman was the standing butt for men to hurl their darts 
at, and one cannot help feeling that a good deal of the fun 





! Paris edition, p. 24. 
2 Tbid., p. 32. In the Constantinople edition there are two other 


instances of experimental proofs. 
3 Senior Sachs argues with plausibility in favour of the supposition 


that Zabara’s father was named Meir, 
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got its point from the knowledge that the charges were 
exaggerated or untrue. You find the Jewish satirists 
exhausting all their stores of drollery over the subject of 
rollicking drunkenness. They roar till their sides creak 
over the humour of the wine-bibber. They laugh at him 
and. with bim. They turn again and again to the subject, 
which with the Jewish poets shares the empire with 
women. Yet we know well enough that the writers of 
these Hebrew Anacreontic lyrics were sober men, who 
rarely indulged in over-much strong drink. In short, the 
medieval Jewish satirists were gifted with much of what 
is now foolishly styled the “new humour.” Joseph Zabara 
was a new humourist. He has the quaint subtlety of the 
author of the Ingoldsby Legends, and the exaggeration of 
trifles which is the stock-in-trade of the Anglo-American 
school of modern funny men. Woman plays with him the 
part that the mother-in-law played with the latter a 
generation ago. In Zabara, again, there is a good deal of 
mere rudeness, which the author seems to mistake for 
cutting repartee. This, I take it, is another characteristic 
of the so-called new humour. 

The probable explanation of the marked divergence 
between Zabara’s stories and the moral he draws from 
them lies, however, a little deeper. The stories themselves 
are probably Indian in origin ; hence they are marked by 
the tone hostile to woman so characteristic of Indian folk 
lore. On the other hand, if Zabara himself was a friendly 
critic of woman, his own moralisings in her favour are 
explained. This theory is by no means upset by the fact 
mentioned below,’ for those stories, too, are translations, 
and Zabara cannot be held responsible for their contents. 
The selection in his day must have been restricted within 
very narrow limits. 

Zabara’s reading must have been extensive. He knew 
something of astronomy, philosophy, the science of physio- 





1 See page 510. 
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gnomy,' music, mathematics and physics, and a good deal 
of medicine. He was familiar with Arabian collections of 
proverbs and tales, for he several times informs his readers 
that he was drawing on Arabic sources. He knew the 
Choice of Pearls, the Midrashice Stories of King Solomon, the 
Maxims of the Philosophers, the Proverbs of the Wise ; but not 
Sendabar in its Hebrew form.? His acquaintance with the 
language of the Bible was thorough ; but he makes one or 
two blunders in quoting the substance of Scriptural 
passages. Though he disclaimed the title of a Tal- 
mudical scholar, he was not ignorant of the Rabbinical 
literature. Everyone quotes it: the fox, the woman, 
Enan, and the author. He was sufficiently at hore 
in this literature to pun therein. He also knew the 
story of Tobit, but as he introduces it as “a most 
marvellous tale” it is clear that this book of the 
Apocrypha was not widely popular in his day. The story, 
as Zabara tells it, differs considerably from the Apocryphal 
version of it. The’ incidents are misplaced, the story of 
the betrothal is disconnected with that of the recovery of 
the money by Tobit, the incident of the gallows occurs in 
no other known text of the story. In one point, Zabara’s 
version strikingly agrees with the Hebrew and Chaldee 
texts of Tobit as against the Greek; Tobit’s son is not 
accompanied by a dog on his journey to recover his 
father’s long-lost treasure. 

One of the tales told by Zabara seems to imply a phe- 
nomenon of the existence of which there is no other 
evidence. There seem to have been in Spain a small class 





1 In the Constantinople edition there is, near the beginning, a long 
passage (absent from the Paris edition), concerning the relations between 
a man’s bodily peculiarities, such as his stature and so forth, and his 
character. There was in particular a prejudice against men of exceptional 
height ; they were regarded as mostly fools. (Cf. 7210 Nwyr, I. 4.) 

2 Zabara does not seem to have known Adelard’s Questions. Only two 
of them (Nes. 32 and 51) occur in the long string of queries and answers 
which figure in the Book of Delight. 
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of Jews who were secret converts to Christianity. They 
passed openly for Jews, but were in truth Christians. The 
motive for the concealment is unexplained.! 

It rernains for me to describe the texts now extant of the 
Book of Delight. In 1865 the Sefer Shaashuim appeared, 
from a fifteenth century MS. in Paris, in the second 
volume of a Hebrew periodical called the Lebanon. In 
the following year the late Senior Sachs wrote an intro- 
duction to it, and to two other publications, which were 
afterwards issued together under the title Yen Lebanon, 
Paris, 1866. The editor was aware of the existence of 
another text, but, strange to tell, he did not take the trouble 
to examine it. Had he done this, his own edition would 
have been greatly improved. For the Bodleian Library 
possesses another copy of the Book of Delight, undated 
and without place of issue, but printed in Constantinople 
in 1577. The editor was Isaac Akrish, as we gather from a 
marginai note to the version of Tobit given by Joseph 
Zabara. This Isaac Akrish was a travelling bookseller, 
who printed interesting little books, and hawked them 
about. Dr. Steinschneider points out? that the date of 
Isaac Akrish’s edition can be approximately fixed by the 
type. The type is that of the Jaabez press, established in 
Constantinople and Salonichi in 1560. This Constantinople 
edition is not only fuller than the Paris, it is, on the whole, 
more accurate. It is a good deal longer than the Paris 
edition, and the chief additions will be indicated in the 
notes below. The verbal variations between the two 
editions are extremely numerous, but the greater accu- 
racy of the Constantinople edition shows itself in many 





1 See the story, page 524 below. If the story was taken straight from 
an Arabic source, the introduction of the crucifix is explained. The story 
may have been originally about the Druses, or Nestorian Christians ; but, 
if so, it would be strange that Zabara should not have seen the inappro- 
priateness of the tale for Jewish readers. I am inclined to think that 
Zabara was aiming a blow at some section of the Barcelonian Jews. 


2 Ersch und Griiber, ii. 28, p. 39; andii. 31, p. 93. 
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ways. The rhymes are much better preserved, though 
the Paris edition is occasionally superior in this re- 
spect. But many passages in the Paris edition which are 
quite unintelligible, are clear enough in the Constanti- 
nople edition. One or two instances will suffice to prove 
this. On p.14 P. reads: 59 728M ‘ANID ApPAa DWN 
‘FT DWN MAM) DIN 7s, which is nonsense. C. reads 
svar for 10m, which at once restores the meaning. 
Near the end of page 36, P. reads: 13 a99m7 Sw “DN 
yan Sy ww>) pts Taw) °° WNP YTS IDI Tyr. 
The word 7w*) is unintelligible, but C. reads ssypw™, which 
is quite easy. Worst of all is the reading in P. of the name 
of the gigantic visitor, Enan. P. calls him wrm 72, while C., 
rightly, gives his name as wm 72, which, inverted, makes 
wit ja. It is strange that Sachs, in his preface, gives the 
name correctly, while in the text itself the name is wrongly 
printed. Again, C. is better in calling the hero of the story 
given on page 520, below, 323, while P. calls him yn. So, in 
another story, C. has 5, while P. has ‘075; the latter 
reading destroys the relevancy of the pointed reference in 
the tale to tilling the ground. C., again, is better in having 
AYP for 3, and in several places the sense of a passage 
is lost in P. through its omissions. A striking example 
may be seen in P., page 36, where Enan’s anger is quite 
unjustifiable ; but in C. the hero Joseph has several lines 
of violent abuse of Enan. That P. has been edited, is clear 
from one or two minor points. Thus in the story of the 
singer, C. describes the tree as 723N73, or orange ; the word 
does not appear in P. Again, the Paris edition omits a 
passage in the description of Enan’s friend, which might 
have been thought defamatory of Christianity.’ The last 
lines of P. imply that the copy was made at a time of 
trouble; and the absence of rhyme itself throws suspicion 
on the genuineness of the passage: 229 warm ‘7 
JON PED TD 7D) Saw wey A> oT oN AE own. 





yd yo ein > ba ew 52d 391 awy NON INDN jN 
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There was nothing in the condition of the Jews of Bar- 
celona in 1200 to call for this sentiment. C. closes, more 
appropriately, thus: *o™won oy mynd yon Oyen 
ama ° Way BY pon non som Ay ww AWN 
yON ¢ YOM. 

In the Constantinople edition, the Sefer Shaashuim is 
preceded by three other items, (2) DYSDS77T MAND; (6) 773 
mms; (c) TWN oT TMND. These, according to Stein- 
schneider (and from a careful perusal of them I am inclined 
to agree with him), are also by Joseph Zabara.’ They 
belong, I think, to the Book of Delight itself, and ought 
to be inserted in the “ Leopard” section, as they 
are tales with strong bias against women. I should say 
that the copy of this edition, possessed by the Bodleian, is 
unique, no other copy is extant. Leopold Dukes had it 
copied some thirty years ago, but he appears to have made 
no use of his copy.2, My own copy was made for me in 
1887 by Mr. Spero.’ 

The gigantic visitor of Joseph, the narrator, and un- 
doubtedly the author himself, is a strange being. Like 
the guide of Gil Blas on his adventures, he is called 
a demon, and he glares and emits smoke and fire. But 
he proves amenable to argument, and quotes the story 
of the washerwoman to show how it was that he became 
a reformed devil. This devil quotes the Rabbis, and is 
easily convinced that it is unwise for him to wed an 
ignorant bride. It would seem as though Zabara were, on 
the one hand, hurling a covert attack against some one 





' See particularly Die Hebr. Ucbersetz., p. 658. 

2 He often refers to the Sefer Shaashuim, quoting the Paris edition 
eqg., in his Philosophisches aus dem Zehnten Jahrhundert, p. 109. The 
poem is also quoted in the OM 1p!) to smibyna ‘® and end of > nby ‘ 
in M1571 MND, p. 125. See also Steinschneider, JI3N 7’ NNVY, 'p. 7, 
and ypibna, VIIL., p. 149, note 2; Dukes’ Orient, 1850, pp. 250 and 299. 

* Mr. S. Schechter and I have long intended to re-edit the Book of 


Delight. I am indebted to Mr. Schechter for much valuable help in 
writing this essay. Professor Kaufmann is about to edit the book. 
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who had advised him to leave Barcelona to his own 
hurt, while, on the other hand, satirising the currrent 
beliefs of Jews and Christians in evil spirits. More than 
one passage, as we have already seen, is decidedly anti- 
Christian, and I should not be surprised if the framework 
of the romance was polemical in intention. Certainly the 
framework is fresher and more elaborate than one would 
expect in a mere imitation. 

In the summary of the book which follows, I have only 
in one case (see page 522 below) attempted to reproduce 
the rhymed prose of the original Hebrew. This form of 
poetry is unsuited to the English language, and is indis- 
tinguishable from doggrel. I have not translated at full 
length, but I have endeavoured to reproduce Zabara 
accurately without introducing thoughts foreign to him. 

I offer no elaborate theory on the folk-lore of the poem. 
I shall be greatly mistaken, however, if the collection of 
stories that follow does not prove of considerable interest 
to those engaged in the tracking of fables to their native 
lairs. Here, in Zabara, we have an earlier instance than was 
previously known in Europe of an intertwined series of 
fables and witticisms, partly Indian, partly Greek in origin, 
welded together by the Hebrew poet by means of a frame- 
work. The use of the framework by a writer in Europe 
in the year 1200 is itself noteworthy. But Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs, who has already proved of much service to me, has 
promised to deal with this part of the subject at no very 
distant date. 

Tue GIANT GUEST. 

Once on a night, I, Joseph, lay upon my bed, and my sleep was 
sweet upon me, my one return for all my toil. Things there are 
which weary the soul and rest the body, others that weary the body 
and rest the soul, but sleep bringscalm to the body and the soul at 
once. .... While I slept, I dreamt; and a gigantic but manlike 
figure appeared before me, rousing me from my slumber. “ Arise, 
thou sleeper, rouse thyself and see the wine while it is red ; come sit 


thee down and eat of what I provide.” It was dawn as I hastily rose, 
and I saw before me wine, bread and viands ; and in the man’s hand 
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was a lighted lamp, which cast a glare into every corner. I answered 
and said, “ What are these, my master.” “My wine, my bread, my 
viands ; come eat and drink with me, for I love thee as one of my 
mother’s sons.” And I thanked him, but protested : “I cannot eat or 
drink till I have prayed to the Orderer of all my ways ; for Moses, the 
choice of the prophets and the head of those called, ordained ‘ Eat not 
with the blood,’ therefore no son of Israel will eat until he prays for 
his soul, for the blood is the soul. . . .”? 

Then said he, “ Pray, if such be thy wish”; and I bathed my hands 
and face and prayed. Then I ate of all that was before me, for my 
soul loved him. . . . Wine I would not drink, though he pressed me 
sore. “ Wine,” I said, “ blindeth the eyes, robbeth the old of wisdom 
and the body of strength, it revealeth the secrets of friends, and 
raiseth discussion between brothers.” The man’s anger was roused. 
““Why blasphemest thou against wine, and bearest false witness 
against it? Wine bringeth joy ; sorrow and sighing fly before it. 
It strengtheneth the body, maketh the heart generous, prolongeth 
pleasure, and deferreth age ; faces it maketh shine, and the senses 
it maketh bright.” 

“ Agreed, but let thy servant take the water first as the ancient 
physicians advise, later I will take the wine, a little, without water.” 

When I had eaten and drunk with him, I asked him for his name 
and his purpose. “I come,” said he, “from a distant land, from 
pleasant and fruitful hills, my wisdom is as thine, my law as thine, 
my name Eaan Honatash, the son of Arnan Hadash.” I was amazed 
at the name, unlike any I had ever heard before. “Come with me 
from this land, and I will tell thee all my secret lore ; leave this spot, 
for they know not here thy worth and thy wisdom. I will take thee 
to another place, pleasant as a garden, peopled by loving men, wise 
above all others.” But I answere], “ My lord, I cannot go. Here 
are many wise and friendly; while I live they give me life, when I die 
they will make sweet my death. ... I fear thee for thy long limbs, 
and in thy face I see clear-cut the marks of unworthiness ;? I fear thee, 
and will not be thy companion lest there befall me what befell the 
leopard with the fox.” And I told him the story. 


THE Fox AND THE LEOPARD. 
A leopard* once lived in content and plenty ; ever he found easy 
sustenance for his wife and his children. Hard by there dwelt his 





» Berachoth, 100. 

2 InC. there here occurs the long passage mentioned on page 507. Note 1 
above. 

3 On the leopard or panther in folk-lore, see Paulus Cassel, Mischle 
Sindbad, pp. 214-217. 
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neighbour and friend, the fox. The fox felt in his heart that his life 
was safe only so long as the leopard could catch other prey; and 
planned out a method for ridding himself of thig dangerous friendsbip. 
Before the evil cometh, say the wise, counsel is good. ‘“ Let me move 
him hence,” thought the fox ; “I will lead him to the paths of death ; 
for the sages say : ‘If one come to slay thee, be beforehand with him, 
and slay him instead.’” Next day the fox went to the leopard and 
told him of a spot he had seen, a spot of gardens and lilies, where 
fawns and does disported themselves, and everything was fair. The 
leopard went with him to behold this paradise, and rejoiced with 
exceeding joy. “Ah,” thought the fox, “many a smile ends in a 
tear.” But the leopard was charmed, and wished to move to this de- 
lightful abode ; “but, first,” said he, ‘ I will go to consult my wife, my 
life-long comrade, the bride of my youth.” The fox was sadly afraid- 
Full well he knew the wisdom and the craft of the leopard’s wife. 
“ Nay,” said he, “ trust not thy wife. A woman’s‘counsel is evil and 
foolish, her heart hard like marble ; she is a plague in a house. Yes, 
ask her advice, and do the opposite.”! . . . . The leopard told his wife 
that he was resolved to go. ‘“ Beware of the fox,” she exclaimed, 
“two small animals there are, the craftiest they, by far: the serpent 
and the fox. Hast thou not heard how the fox bound the lion, and 
slew him withcunning?” “How did the fox dare,” asked the leopard, 
“to come near enough to the lion to do it ?” 


THE Fox AND THE LION. 


Then said the leopard’s wife :—The lion loved the fox, but the fox 
had no faith in bim, and plotted his death. One day the fox went to 
the lion whining that a paia had seized him in the head. “TI have 
heard,” said the fox, “ that physicians prescribe for a head-ache that 
the patient shall be tied up hand and foot.” The lion assented, and 
bound up the fox with a cord. ‘ Ah,” blithely said the fox, “my 
pain is gone.” Time passed, and the lion’s turn came to suffer in his 
head. In sore distress he went to the fox, and exclaimed :—“ Bind 
me up, that I too may be healed as happened with thee.” The fox 
took fresh cords and bound the lion up. Then went he to fetch great 
stones which he cast on the lion’s head and thus crushed him. ‘There- 
fore, my dear leopard,” concluded his wife, “ trust not the fox, for I 
fear him and his wiles.” 


The leopard would not hearken to his wife’s advice, yet 





''The malice and craft of women are the favourite theme of Indian 
stories. Cf. the series in Sindibad, 
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was he somewhat moved by her warning, and he told the 
fox of his misgiving. “Ah,” replied the fox, “I fear your 
fate will be like the goldsmith’s ; let me tell you his story, 
and you will know how silly it is to listen to a wife’s 
counsel.” 


THE GOLDSMITH WHO FOLLOWED HIS WIFE’S COUNSEL. 


A goldsmith of Babylon, skilful in his craft, was one day at work. 
“Listen to me,” said his wife, ‘‘and I will make thee rich and 
honoured. Our lord, the king, has an only daughter, and he loves 
her as his life. Fashion for her a golden image of herself, and I will 
bear it to her asa gift.” The statue was soon made, and the princess 
rejoiced at seeing it. She gave the artist’s wife a cloak and earrings, 
and she showed them to her husband in triumph. ‘“ But where is 
the wealth and the honour?” he asked ; “the statue was worth much 
more than you have brought.” Next day the king saw the statue in 
his daughter's hand, and his anger was kindled. ‘Is it not ordered,’ 
he cried, “that none should make an image? Cut off his right 
hand.” The king’s command was carried out, and daily the smith 
wept, and exclaimed: “Take warning from me, ye husbands, and 
obey not the voice of your wives.” 


THE WoopcuTrer AND THE WOMAN. 

The leopard shuddere1 when he heard this tale; but the fox went 
on: A hewer of wood in Damascus was cutting logs, and his wife sat 
spinning by his side. ‘ My departed father,” she said, “ was a better 
workman than thou. He could chop with both hands: when the right 
hand was tired he used the left.” ‘“ Nay,” said he, “ no woodcutter 
does that.” ‘Ah, my dear,” she entreated, “try and do it as my father 
did.” The witless wight raised his left hand to hew the wood, but 
struck his right-hand thumb instead. Without a word he seized the 
axe and smote her on the head, and she died. His deed was noised 
about ; the woodcutter was seized and stoned for his crime. ‘‘ There- 
fore,” continued the fox, ‘“‘I say unto thee, all women are deceivers 
and trappers of souls.” 


Man’s Love anp Woman’s.! 
Let me tell you more of these wily stratagems, said the fox. A 
king of the Arabs, wise and well-advised, was one day seated with his 
councillors, who were loud in the praise of women, lauding their 





? Cf. Jellinek, Beth. Hamidrash iv. 147. 
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virtues and their wisdom. ‘Cease these words,” said the king. 
“Never since the world began has there has been a good woman. 
They love for their own ends,” “ But,” pleaded his sages, “ O king, 
thou art hasty. Women there are, wise and faithful, who love their 
husbands and tend their children.” “ Then,” said the king, “ here is 
my city before you: search’ it through, and find one of the good 
women of whom you speak.” They sought, and they found a 
woman, chaste and wise, fair as the moon and bright as the 
sun, the wife of a wealthy trader; and the councillors reported 
about her to the king. He sent for her husband, and received him 
with favour. “I have something for thy ear,” said the king. 
“T have a good and precious daughter: I will not give her to 
a king or a prince: let me find a simple, faithful man, who will 
love her and hold her in esteem. Thou art such a one; thou shalt 
have her. But thou art married: slay thy wife to-night, and to- 
morrow thou shalt wed my daughter.” ‘I am unworthy,” pleaded 
the man, “to be the shepherd of thy flock, much less the husband of 
thy daughter.” ut the king would take no denial. ‘“ But how sball 
I kill my wife? For five and twenty years she has eaten of my bread 
and drunk of my cup. She is the joy of my heart ; her love and 
esteem grow day by day.” ‘Slay her,” said the king, “and be king 
hereafter.” He went forth from the presence, downcast and sad, 
thinking over, and a little shaken by, the king’s temptation, At home 
he saw his wife and his two babes. “ Better,” he cried, “is my wife 
than a kingdom. Cursed be all kings who tempt men to sip sorrow, 
calling it joy.’ The king waited his coming in vain ; but when he 
found that the man’s love had conquered his lust, said, with a sneer, 
“ Thou art no man: thy heart is a woman’s.” In the evening the king 
summoned the woman secretly. She came, and the king praised her 
beauty and her wisdom. His heart was burning with love for her, but 
he could not wed another man’s wife. ‘Slay thy husband to-night, 
and to-morrow be my queen.” With a smile, the woman consented ; 
and the king gave her a sword made of tin, for he knew the weak 
mind of woman. “Strike once,” he said to her; “the sword is 
sharp ; you need not essay a second blow.” She gave her husband a 
choice repast, and wine to make him drunk. As he lay asleep, she 
grasped the sword and struck him on the head; and the tin bent, 
and he awoke. With some ado she quieted him, and he fell asleep 
again. Next morning the king asked her, had she obeyed his orders : 
“ Yes,” said she ; “ but thou didst frustrate thine own counsel.” Then 
the king assembled his sages, and bade her tell all that she had 
attempted ; and the husband, too, was fetched, to tell his story. “ Did 
I not tell you to cease your praises of women?” asked the king, 
triumphantly. 
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In DISPRAISE OF WOMAN, 


The fox follows up these effective narratives with a 
lengthy string of well-worn quotations against women, of 
which the following are a few: “Socrates, the wise and 
saintly, hated them and loathed their forms. His wife was 
thin and short. They asked him, How could a man like 
you choose such a woman for your wife? “I chose,” said 
Socrates, “of the evil the least possible amount.” Once 
he was walking by the way and saw a woman hanging 
froma fig-tree. ‘“ Would,” said Socrates, “that all the fruit 
were like this.” A noble built a new house, and wrote 
over the door “Let nothing evil pass this way.”—*“ Then 
how does his wife go in?” asked Diogenes.’ “ Your enemy 
is dead,” said one to another. “I would rather hear that 
he had got married” was the reply. 

So much, said the fox to the leopard, I have told thee 
that thou mayest know how little women are to be 
trusted. They deceive men in life and betray them in 
death. “But,” queried the leopard, “what could my wife 
do to harm me after I am dead?” “Listen,” rejoined 
the fox, “and I will tell thee of a deed viler than any that 
I have narrated already.” 





THE WIDOW AND HER HussBaAnp’s CorpPse.? 


The kings of Rome, when they hanged a man, denied him burial 
until the tenth day. That the friends and relatives of the victim 
might not steal the boly, an officer of high rank was set to watch 
the tree by nights. Were the body stolen, the officer was hung up 





1 of, DDN Sw, 69 and 70, 

? For parallels, see Mr Joseph Jacobs, Fables of Acsop, Vol. I., page 245. 
Cf. Tosafoth to Kiddushin, fol. 80), which Mr. Clouston (page 340 of his 
edition of Sindihad) confuses with the Talmud itself. In the parallels 
there is considerable variation as to the ruses of the widow to assimilate 
her husband's body to that of the criminal. In the Liber de Donis there 
is no mutilation at all. See also Steinschneider, Hamazkir, xiii. 78. Sir 
Walter Scott uses part of this incident in the standard-watching episode 
in The Talisman. 
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in its place. A knight of high degree once rebelled against the king, 
and he was hanged on a tree. The officer on guard was startled 
at midnight to hear a piercing shriek of anguish from a little 
distance ; and he turned aside towards the voice to discover the 
meaning. He came to an open grave where the common people 
were buried, and saw a weeping woman loud in laments for her 
departed spouse. He sent her home with words of comfort. Next 
night the same scene was repeated, and as the officer spoke his gentle 
soothings to her, a love for him was born in her heart, and her dead 
husband was forgotten. And as they spoke words of love they 
neared the tree, and lo! the body which the officer was set to watch 
was gone. “Begone,” he said, “and I will fly, or my life must pay 
the penalty of my dalliance.” “ Fear not, my lord,” she said, ‘‘ we can 
raise my husband from his grave and hang him instead of the stolen 
corpse.” ‘‘ But I fear the prince of death. I cannot dragaman from 
his grave.” “T alone will doit then,” said the woman ; “I will dig 
him out.” “ Alas!” cried the officer, when she had done the fear- 
some deed : “‘ the corpse I watched was bald, your husband has thick 
hair ; the change will be detected.” “ Nay,” said the woman, “I will 
make him bald,’ and she tore his hair out, with execrations, and 
they hung him on the tree. But few days passed and the pair were 
married. 


Tue LEOPARD’s Fate. 


The leopard trembled at this tale. Angrily he ad- 
dressed his wife: “Come, get up and follow me, or I will 
slay thee.” Together they went with their young ones, 
and the fox was their guide, and they reached the pro- 
mised place, and encamped by the waters. Seven days 
were gone, when the rains descended, and in the deep of 
the night the river rose and engulphed the leopard family 
in their beds. “ Woe is me,” sighed the leopard, “ that I 
did not listen to my wife.” And he died before his. 
time. 


THE JOURNEY BEGUN BY JOSEPH AND ENAN. 


The author has now finished his protest against his. 
visitor Enan’s design to make him join him on a roving 
expedition. Enan glares, and asks, “Am I a fox and thou 
a leopard that I should fear thee?” Then his note 
VOL. VL LL 
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changes, and his tone becomes coaxing and bland. Joseph 
cannot resist his fascination. Together they start, riding 
on their asses. Then said Enan unto Joseph, “Carry thou 
me, or I will carry thee.” But, continues the narrator, 
Joseph, we were both riding on our asses. “What dost 
thou mean? Our assescarry us both. Explain thy words.” 
“It is the story of the peasant! with the king’s officer.” 


THE CLEVER GIRL AND THE Kina's DREAM.? 


A king with many wives dreamt that he saw a monkey? leaping 
over them ; his face fell, and his spirit was troubled. “This is none 
other,” said he, “ than a foreign king, who will invade my realm, and 
take my harem for his spoil.” An officer told the king of a clever 
interpreter of dreams, and the king despatched him to find out the 
meaning of his ominous vision.‘ He set forth on his ass, and met a 
countryman riding: ‘Carry me,” said the officer, “or I will carry 
thee.” The peasant was amazed: “But our asses carry us both,” he 
said. And as they pass on the officer made remarks on the field and 
the tower. “Thou tiller of the earth,” said the officer, “thou art 
earth, and eateth earth.” ‘There is snow on the hill,” said the 
officer, and as the month was Tammuz, the peasant laughed. 
They passed a road with wheat growing on each side. ‘ A horse, 
blind in one eye, has passed here,” said the officer, “loaded with oil 
one side, and vinegar on the other.”> They saw a field richly covered 
with abounding corn, and the peasant praised it. ‘ Yes,” said the 
officer, “if the corn is not already eaten.” They saw a lofty tower. 
“Well fortified,” remarked the peasant. “Fortified without, if not 
ruined within,” replied the officer. A funeral passed them. “ As to 
this old man whom they are burying,” said the officer, “I cannot 
tell whether he is alive or dead.” And the peasant thought his com- 
panion mad to make such unintelligible remarks. They neared a 





1C., 1H; P., DB. This confusion I have noted in varying forms of 
other Midrashim. 

2 See the essay Die Kluge Dirne, in Benfey’s Kleinere Schrifter, Part 
III. page 156 ; Jacobs’ Indian Fairy Tales, p. 251. 

3 C., FP; P., 993. 

4 C. is here much more intelligible than P., which does not introduce 
the peasant, but we suddenly find him conversing with the officer. So, 
later on, the series of enigmatic remarks by the officer is very confused 
in P. 

5 See Echa Rabbathi I., in the seventh Athenian episode. 
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village where the peasant lived, and he invited the officer to stay with 
him overnight. The peasant, in dead of the night, told his wife 
and daughters of the foolish things the officer had said, though he 
looked quite wise. “Nay,” said the peasant’s youngest daughter, a 
maiden of fifteen years, “the man is no fool; thou didst not com- 
prehend the depth of his meaning. The tiller of the earth eats food 
grown from the earth. ‘The snow on the hill’ meant thy white 
beard (on thy head); thou should’st have answered, ‘Time caused it.’! 
The horse blind in one eye he knew had passed, because he saw that 
the wheat was eaten on one side of the way, and not on the other ; and 
as for its burden, he saw that the vinegar had parched the dust, while 
the oil had not. His saying, ‘Carry me, or I will carry thee,’ signifies 
that he who beguiles the way with stories and proverbs and riddles, 
carries his companion, relieving him from the tedium of the journey. 
The corn of the field they passed,” continued the girl, “ was already 
eaten if the owner were poor, and had sold it before it was reaped. 
The lofty and stately tower was in ruins within if it was without 
necessary stores. About the funeral, too, his remark was true. If 
the old man left a son he was still alive, if he were childless, he was 
indeed dead.” 

In the morning, the girl asked her father to give the officer the 
food she would prepare.? She gave him thirty eggs, a dish full of milk, 
and a whole loaf. “Tell me,” said she, “how many days old the 
month is ; is the moon new, and the sun at its zenith?” Her father 
ate two eggs, a little of the loaf, and drank some of the milk, and 
gave the rest to the officer. “ Tell thy daughter,” he said, “ the sun 
is not full, neither is the moon, for the month is two days old.” “ Ah,” 
laughed the peasant, as he told his daughter the answers of the officer, 
“ah, my girl, I told you he was a fool, for we are now in the middle 
of the month.” “Did you eat anything of what I gave you?” 
asked the girl of her father. And he told her of the two eggs, the 
morsel of bread, and the sip of water that he had taken. “Now I 
know,” said the girl, “of a surety that the man is very wise.” And 
the officer, too, felt that she was wise, and so he told her the king’s 
dream. She went back with him to the king. ‘“ Search thy harem,” 
said the girl, “‘and thou wilt find among thy women a man disguised 
in female garb.”* He searched, and found that her words were true 





1 797) jor. C. alone has this pun. 

? The whole of this part of the story is absent from P. 

3 The incident of a man disguised asa woman occurs, though in another 
context, in the seventh Vizir’s story in Sindibad. See Clouston, page 286, 
and Cassel, page lla of Hebrew text, and page 154 for comments and 
parallels. 
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The man was slain, and the women too, and the peasant’s daughter 
became the king’s sole queen, for he never took another wife besides 


her. 


THE Niaut’s REst. 


Thus Joseph and the giant Enan journey on, and they 
stay over-night in a village inn. Then commences a series 
of semi-medical wrangles which fill up a large portion of 
the book. Joseph demands food and wine, and Enan gives 
him a little of the former and none of the latter. Even 
their asses are starved, and Joseph sarcastically remarks : 
“ To-morrow it will be indeed a case of carry thou me or 
I thee, for our asses will not be able to bear us.” At dawn 
Enan rouses him, and when he sees that his ass is still 
alive, he exclaims, “Man and beast thou savest, O Lord!”? 

They proceed, and Enan weeps as they near a town. 
Here, says he, my dear friend died, a man of wisdom and 
of judgment. I will tell thee a little of his cleverness. 


THE DIsHONEST SINGER? AND THE WEDDING RoBEs. 

A man once came crying to him in distress. His only daughter 
was betrothed to a youth, and the bridegroom and his father came to 
the bride’s house on the eve of the wedding to view her ornaments 
and beautiful clothes. When the bride’s father rose next day, every- 
thing had vanished, jewels and trousseau together. ‘ My friend,” said 
Enan, “ went back with the man to examine the scene of the robbery. 
He found but one place in the wall where entry was possible, a crevice 
in which an orange tree grew, and its position acted like thorns and 
prickles. Next door lived a singer, Paltiel ben Agan* by name, and 
my late friend, the judge, interviewed him and made him strip. His 
body was covered with cuts and scratches, and his guilt discovered. 
‘“* My son,” said he,‘ “ beware of singers, for they are mostly thieves ; 
trust no word of theirs, for they are liars ; they are fond of women, 
and long after other people’s money. They fancy they are clever, 
but they know not their left hand from their right ; they raise their 
hands all day and call, but know not to whom. A singer stands at 
his post, raised above all other men, and he thinks he is as lofty as 
his place. He constantly emits sounds which mount to his brain and 
dry it up; hence he is so witless.” 





1 See p. 509 above. 2 P, reads }IN, C., $42. 3 P, has [TY. 
§ All of this diatribe occurs only in C. 
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Tue NOBLEMAN AND THE NECKLACE. 


Then Enan told me another story of his friend the judge’s sagacity : 
A man lived in Cordova, Jacob by name, the Broker. Once a 
_ jewelled necklet was entrusted to him for sale by the judge, the 
owner demanding 500 pieces of gold as its price. Jacob had the chain 
in his hand when he met a nobleman, one of the king’s intimate 
friends. The nobleman offered 400 pieces for the necklet, which 
Jacob refused. ‘“‘Come with me to my house,” said the would-be 
purchaser. The Jew accompanied him home, and the nobleman 
went within. Jacob waited till the evening, but no one came out. 
The nobleman denied all knowledge of the jewels, so Jacob went to 
the judge. He sent for the nobles to address them as was his wont, 
and he said to his servant, ‘“ Take the fraudulent nobleman’s shoe and 
go to his wife. Show the shoe and say: Your lord bids me ask you 
for the necklace he bought yesterday.” The wife gave the servant 
the ornament, and it was restored to its rightful owner. 


THE SON AND THE S.Lave.! 


And Enan went on: A merchant of wealth untold, had an only 
son who when he grew up said : “ Father, send me on a voyage, that I 
may trade and see foreign lands, and talk with men of wisdom to 
learn from their words.” The father purchased a ship and sent him on 
a voyage with much wealth and many friends. The father was left 
at home with his slave in whom he put his trust. Suddenly a pain 
seized him in the heart, and he died without directing how his 
property was to be divided. The slave took possession of everything ; 
no one in the town knew whether he was the man’s son or not. T'en 
years passed, and the real son returned, with his ship laden with 
wealth. As they neared the harbour, the ship was nearly wrecked. 
They cast everything overboard, but in vain ; the crew were all thrown 
into the sea. The son reached the shore destitute, and returned to his 
father’s house ; but the slave drove him away, denying his identity. 
They went before the judge. “ Find the merchant’s grave,” he said to 
the slave, “and bring me the dead man’s bones. I shall burn them for 
his neglect to leave a will, thus rousing strife as to his property.” 
The slave started to obey, but the son stayed him. ‘ Keep all,” said 
he, “ but disturb not my father’s bones.” “Thou art the son,” said 
the judge ; “ take this other as thy life-long slave.” 





1 Cf. Jellinek IV. 146 ; but the close of the story is different. See also 
PWN “Ye, 11, where there is a similar tale ; but the end differs from both 
versions. The king takes two separate bones for the test of blood 
relationship. 
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Joseph and Enan pass to the the city of Tobiah.’ At 
the gate they are accosted by an old and venerable man, to 
whom they explain that for seven days they have been on 
the way. He invites them to his home, treats them 
hospitably, and after supper tells them sweet and pleasant 
tales, “among his words an incident wonderful to the 
highest degree.” This wonderful story is none other than a 
distorted version of the Book of Tobit. I have translated 
this in full, and in rhymed prose as a specimen of the 
original :— 

THE Story oF Tosit. 


Here, in the days of the pious of old and the elders of age untold, 
there lived a man upright and true, in all his doings good luck he 
knew. Rich was he and great, his eyes looked straight : Tobiah, the 
son of Ahiah the Danite, he helped the poor, to each gave his mite ; 
whene’er a friendless one died, the shroud he supplied, bere the 
corpse to the grave, nor thought his money to save. The men of the 
place, a sin-ruled race, slandering cried, “These Jewish knaves, O 
King, open our graves ; our bones they burn, into charms to turn, 
health to earn.” The king angrily spoke, “I will weighten their 
yoke, and their villainy repay ; all the Jews who from to-day, die 
in this town, to the pit take down, to the pit hurry all, without 
burial. Who buries a Jew, the hour shall rue; bitter his pang, on 
the gallows shall hang.” Soon a proselyte did die, and no friends 
were by; but the good Tobiah was nigh, the corpse did lave and dress 
for the grave. Some sinners saw the deed, to the judge the word 
they gave, who Tobiah’s death decreed. Forth the saint they draw, 
to hang him as by law. But now they near the tree, lo! no man 
can see, a blindness falls on all, and Tobiah flies their thrall. Many 
friends his loss do weep, but home he doth creep, God’s mercies to 
narrate, and his own surprising fate: ‘“ Praise ye the Lord, dear 
friends, for his mercy never ends, and to his servants good intends.” 
Fear the king distressed, his heart beat at his breast, new decrees his 
fear expressed. ‘‘ Whoe’er a Jew shall harm,” the king cried in 
alarm, “ touching his person or personalty, touches the apple of my 
eye ; let no man do this wrong, or I’ll hang him near the throng, 
high though his rank and his lineage long.” And well he kept his 
word, he punished those who erred ; but on the Jews his mercies 
shone, the while he filled the throne. 





* C. calls the city 7210 and NAW; P. O'31v. 
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Once lay the saint at rest, and glanced upon the nest of a bird 
within his room. Ah! cruel was his doom ! Into his eye there went 
the sparrow’s excrement. Tobiah’s sight was gone! He had an only 
son whom thus he now addressed, ‘“ When business ventures pressed, 
I passed from clime to clime, well I recall the time, when long I 
dwelt in Ind, of wealth full stores to find. But perilous was the 
road, and entrusted I my load with one of honest fame, Peer 
Hazeman his name. And now list, beloved son, go out and hire thee 
one, thy steps forthwith to guide unto my old friend’s side. I know 
his love’s full stream, his trust he will redeem ; when heareth he my 
plight, when seeth he thy sight, then will he do the right.” The 
youth found whom he sought, a man by travel taught, the ways of 
Ind he knew ; he knew them through aud through, he knew them up 
and down, as a townsman knows his town. He brought him to 
his sire, who straightway did inquire, ‘‘ Knowest thou an Indian 
spot, a city named Tobot?” ‘Fall well I know the place, I spent a 
two years’ space in various enterprise ; its people all are wise and 
honest men and true.” “ What must I give to you,” asked Tobiah of 
his guest, “to take my son in quest?” ‘Of pieces pure of gold, full 
fifty must be told.” “T’ll pay you that with joy; start forth now with 
my boy.” A script the son did write which Tobiah did indite, and on 
his son bestow a sign his friend would know. The father kissed his 
son, “In peace,” said he, “get gone; may God my life maintain till 
thou art come again.” The youth and guide to Toboth hied, and 
reached anon, Peér Hazeman. “Why askest thou my name?” 
Straight the answer came: “ Tobiah is my sire, and he doth inquire 
of thy health and thy household’s.” Then the letter he unfolds. 
The contents Peér espies, every doubt flies, he regards the token 
with no word spoken. ‘“’Tis the son of my friend, who greeting doth 
send. Is it well with him? Say.” “ Well with him alway.” “Then 
dwell here awhile, and the hours beguile with the tales you will tell 
of him I loved so well.” ‘‘ Nay, I must part to soothe my father’s 
heart. I am his only trust, return at once I must.” Peér Hazeman 
agrees, the lad to release ; gives him all his father’s loan, and gifts of 
his own, raiment and two slaves. To musical staves, the son doth 
homeward wend. By the shore of the sea, went the lad full of glee, 
and the wind blew a blast, and a fish up did cast. Then hastened the 
guide to open the fish’s side, took the liver and the gall, to make evil 
to fall ; the liver to put demons to flight, the gall to restore men’s 
sight, The youth begged his friend these specifics to lend, then went 
on his way to where his sick sire lay. Then spake the youth to his 
father the truth. “Send not away the guide without pay.” The son 
sought the man, through the city he ran, but the man had dis- 
appeared. Said Tobiah, “Be not afeared, ‘twas Elijah the seer, 
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whom God sent here to stand by our side, our needs to provide.” 
He bathed both his eyes with the gall of the prize, and his sight was 
restored by the grace of the Lord. 

Then said he to his son, “ Now God his grace has shown, dost thou 
not yearn to do a deed in return? My niece forthwith wed.” “But 
her husbands three are dead, each gave up his life as each made her 
his wife ; to her shame and her sorrow, they survived not the morrow.” 
“Tf thou wilt do as I wish, take the liver of the fish and burn it 
in fume at the door of her room, twill give the demon his doom.” 
At his father’s command, with his life in his hand, the youth loved 
the maid and wed her nothing afraid. For long timid hours his 
prayer Tobiah pours ; but the incense was alight, the demon took 
flight, and safe was the night. Long and happily wed, on their lives 
sweetly sped. 


Tue PaRALYTIC, THE Man wHo Honoured His FatTuHeER, AND 
HE wHo ADORED THE CRUCIFIX. 


Their entertainer tells Joseph and Enan another story of 
piety connected with the burial of the dead. 


“There lived in the days of old a saintly man whose abode was on 
the way to the graveyard. Every funeral passed his door, and he 
would ever rise and join the procession, and assist those engaged in 
the burial. In his old age his feet were paralysed, and he could not 
leave his bed ; the dead passed his doors, and he sighed that he could 
not rise to display his wonted respect. Then prayed he to the Lord : 
“O Lord, who givest eyes to the blind and feet to the lame, hear me 
from the corner of my sorrowful bed. Grant that when a pious man 
is borne to his grave, I may be able to rise to my feet.” His prayer 
was heard, and whenever a pious man was buried, he rose and prayed 
for his soul. Ona day, there died one who had grown old in the 
world’s repute, a man of excellent piety, yet the lame man could not 
rise as his funeral passed.'! Next day died a quarrelsome fellow, of ill 
repute, and when his body was carried past the lame man’s door, the 
paralytic was able to stand. Every one was amazed, for hitherto the 
lame man’s rising or resting had been a gauge of the departed’s virtues. 
Two sage men resolved to get to the bottom of the mystery. They 
interviewed the wife of the fellow who had died second. The wife 
confirmed the worst account of him, but added, “ He had an old 
father, aged one hundred years, and he honoured and served him. 
Every day he kissed his hand, gave him drink, undressed and dressed 





1 See Jellinek, V., 136 and 206. 
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him ; daily he brought ox and lamb bones, from which he drew the 
marrow, and made with it dainty foods.” Then the people knew that 
the honouring of his father had atoned for his transgressions. Then 
the two inquisitors went to the house of the pious man, before whom 
the paralytic had been unable to rise. His widow gave him an 
excellent character ; he was gentle and pious; prayed three times a 
day, and at midnight rose and went to a special chamber to say his 
prayers. No one had ever seen the room but himself, as he ever kept 
the key in his bosom. The two inquisitors opened the door of this 
chamber, and found a small box hidden in the window-sill ; they 
opened the box, and found in it a golden figure, bearing a crucifix. 
Thus the man had been one of those who do the deeds of Zimri, and 
* expect the reward of Phineas,”? 


TABLE TALK 


. They retire to rest, and their sleep is sweet and long. 

By strange and devious ways they continue the journey 
on the morrow. Again they pass the night at the 
house of one of Enan’s friends, who welcomes them 
cordially, feeds them bountifully, and then tells stories 
and proverbs “from the books of the Arabs.” 


A man said to a sage : “ Thou braggest of thy wisdom, but it came 
from me.” “ Yes,” replied the sage, “and it forgot its way back.” What 
is style? Be brief and do not repeat yourself. The king once visited 
a nobleman’s house, and asked the nobleman’s son : “‘ Whose house is 
better, your father’s or mine ?” “My father’s,” said the boy, “ while 
the king is in it.” A king put ona new robe which did not become him. 
“It is not good to wear,” said a courtier, “ but it is good to put on.” 
The king gave him the robe. A bore visited a sick man: “ What ails 
thee?” he asked. “Thy presence,” said the sufferer. A man of high 
lineage reviled a wise man of lowly birth. ‘My lineage is a blot on 
me,” retorted the sage, “thou arta blot on thy lineage.” Diogenes and 
Dives were attacked by robbers. ‘‘ Woe is me,” said Dives, “if they 
recognise me?” “Woe is me,” said Diogenes, “if they do not 
recognise me.” An Arab’s brother died. “ Why did he die?” one 
asked. “ Because he lived,” was the answer. Which is the best of the 
beasts? Woman.’ Hide thy virtues, as thou hidest thy faults. A dwarf 
brought a complaint to his king. “No one,” said the king, “ would 





' See p. 508 above. The author here enters into a powerful denuncia- 
tion of those who are “ abstainers from virtue ”—who are virtuous 
without and vicious within. 

* Cf. Ben Sira, 22b; Mishle Chachamim, 22. 
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hurt such a pigmy.” “But,” retorted the dwarf, “my injurer is smaller 
than Iam.” The king heard a woman at prayer, “ O God,” she said, 
“remove this king from us.” “ And put a better in his stead,” added 
the eavesdropping monarch. Take measures for this life as though thou 
wilt live for ever; prepare for the next world as though thou diest to- 
morrow. Three things weary : a lamp that will not burn, a messenger 
who dawdles, a table spread and waiting. Theu follow a string of 
sayings about ¢threes.' Reason rules the body, wisdom is the pilot, 
law is its light.2 Might is the lion’s, burdens are the ox’s, wisdom is 
the man’s ; spinning the spider’s, building the bee’s, making stores the 
camel’s. In three cases lying is permissible : in war, in reconciling 
man to man, in appeasing one’s wife. Their host concludes his lengthy 
list of sententious remarks thus :—A king hada signet ring on which 
were engraved the words, ‘Thou hast bored me: rise!” and when a 
guest stayed too long he showed the visitor the ring. This was the 
signal for the party to retire to rest.3 


Tue City or ENAN. 


Next day the wayfarers reach Enan’s own city, the 
place which he had all along desired Joseph to see. He 
shows Joseph his house ; but he replies, “I crave for food, 
not for sight-seeing.” “Surely,” said Enan; “the more 
hurry the less speed.” At last the table is spread; the 
cloth is ragged, the dishes contain unleavened bread, such as 
there is no pleasure in eating, and there was a dish of herbs 
and vinegar. Then there ensues a long wrangle, displaying 
much medical knowledge, on the physiology of herbs and 
vegetables ; on the eating of flesh, much and fast. Enan 
makes sarcastic remarks on Joseph’s rapacious appetite. 
He tells Joseph he must not eat this nor that ; a joint of 
lamb is brought on the table, Enan says the head is bad, 
and the feet, and the flesh and the fat ; so that Joseph has 
no alternative but to eatitall* “TI fear that what happened 
to the king will befall thee,” said Enan. “Let me feed 





! Three is a favourite number in Sanskrit collections of this nature. 

? P. is here better. 

3 This conversation is extremely long, and I have very much shortened 
it. C.and P. vary considerably here. 

4 C, is much longer here than P. 
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tirst,” 1 said Joseph ; “then you can tell me what happened 
to the king.” 


THE PRINCESS AND THE ROSE. 


A gardener? came to his garden in the winter. It was the month 
of Tebet, and he found some roses in flower. He rejoiced at seeing 
them ; and he picked them, and put them on a precious dish, car- 
ried them to the king, and placed them before him. The king was 
surprised, and the flowers were goodly in his sight ; and he gave the 
gardener one hundred pieces of gold. Then said the king, in his 
heart, “ To-day we will make merry, and have a feast.” All his servants 
and faithful ministers were invited to rejoice over the joy of the 
roses, And he sent for his only daughter, then with child ; and she 
stretched forth her hand to take a rose, and a serpent that lay in the 
dish leapt at her and stung her, and she died before night. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


But Joseph’s appetite was not to be stayed by such tales 
as this. So Enan tells him of the “Lean Fox and the 
Hole”; but in vain. “ Open not thy mouth to Satan,” said 
Joseph ; “I fear for my appetite, lest it become smaller ; ” 
and goes on eating. 

Now Enan tries another tack : he will question him, and 
put him through his paces. 


“‘ How canst thou sleep,” said Enan, “ when thou hast eaten every- 
thing, fresh and stale? As I live, thou shalt not seek thy bed until I 
test thy wisdom—until I prove whether all this provender has entered 
the stomach of a wise man or of a fool.” Then follows an extraordinary 
string of anatomical, medical, scientific, and Talmudical questions about 
the optic nerves, the teeth ; why a man lowers his head when thinking 
over things he has never known, but raises his head when thinking 
over what he once knew but has forgotten; the physiology of the 
digestive organs, the physiology of laughter ; why a boy eats more 
than a man; why it is harder to ascend than to go down a bill ; 
why snow is white; why babies have no teeth;? why children’s 
first set of teeth falls out ; why saddest tears are saltest; why sea 





! This retort is only in P. 

2., $2; P., am Sys. 

3 C, alone has this. Altogether, the medical conversations are fuller 
in C. than in P, 
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water is heavier than fresh ; why hail descends in summer ; why the 
sages said that bastards are mostly clever. To these questions, which 
Enan pours out in a stream, Joseph readily gives answers. But now 
Enan is hoist with his own petard. “I looked at him,” continues the 
poet, “and sleep entrapped his eyes, and his eyelids kissed the irides. 
Ah! I laughed in my heart, now will I talk to him, and puzzle him as 
he has been puzzling me. He shall not sleep, as he would not let me 
sleep. ‘ My lord,’ said I, ‘let me now question thee.’ ‘Iam sleepy,’ 
said he, ‘but ask on. ‘ What} subject shall I choose?’ I said. ‘Any 
subject,’ he replied ; ‘of all knowledge I know the half.’” Joseph 
asks him astronomical, musical, logical, arithmetical questions ; to all of 
which Enan replies, ‘‘I do not know.” “ But,” protests Joseph, “ how 
could you assert that you knew half of every subject when it is clear 
that you know nothing?” “Exactly,” said Enan, “for Aristotle 
says: ‘He who says, “I do not know,” has already attained the half of 
knowledge.’” But he says he knows medicine ; so Joseph proceeds to 
question him. Soon he discovers that Enan is again deceiving him ; 
and he roundly abuses Enan for his duplicity. 

Enan at length is moved to retort. ‘I wonder at thy learning,” says 
Enan, “but more at thy appetite.”! Then the lamp goes out, the 
servant falls asleep, and they are left in darkness till the morning. 
Then Joseph demands his breakfast, and goes out to see his ass, The 
ass attempts to bite Joseph, who strikes it, and the ass speaks. “Tam 
one of the family of Balaam’s ass,”? saystheanimal. “ But I am not 
Balaam,” says Joseph, “to divine that thou hast eaten nothing all 
night.” The servant asserts that he fed the ass, but the animal had 
gobbled up everything, his appetite being equal to his owner’s. But 
Joseph will not believe this ; and Enan isdeeply hurt. ‘“ Peace!” he 
shouts, and his eyes shoot flames, aud his nostrils distil smoke ; ‘‘ Peace, 
or as I live, and my ancestor Asmodeus, I will seize thee with my 
little finger, and will show thee the city of David.” 


EnaN REVEALS HIMSELF. 


In timid tones I asked him, continues Joseph, ‘“ Who is this 
Asmodeus, thy kinsman?” “ Asmodeus,” said Enan, “the great 
prince who, on his wing, bore Solomon from his kingdom to 
a distant strand.” “Woe is me,” I moaned, “I thought thee 
a friend; now thou art a demon. Why did’st thou hide thy 
nature; why did’st thou conceal thy descent ? Why hast 
thou taken me from my home in guile?” ‘Nay,” said Enan, 
“where was thy understanding? I gave thee my name, thou 





1 C. much fuller here. 
? Thus P, ; C. has, “I am the son of Balaam’s ass.” 
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shouldst have inverted it.”! Then Enan gives his pedigree: “I am 
Enan, the Satan, son of Arnan the Demon, son of the Place of Death, 
son of Anger, son of Death’s Shadow, son of Terror, son of Tremb- 
ling, son of Destruction, son of Extinction, son of Evil-name, scn 
of Mocking, son of Plague, son of Deceit, son of Injury, son of 
Asmodeus.”? Then Enan quiets Joseph’s fears, and promises that no 
harm shall befall him. He goes through Enan’s city, sees wizards 
and sorcerers, and sinners and fools, all giants, 


ENAN’s FRIEND AND His DAUGHTER. 


Then Enan introduces his own especial friend : * “ He is good and 
wise,” said Enan, “despite his tall stature. He shows his goodness in 
hating the wise and loving fools ; he is generous, for he will give a 
beggar a crust of dry bread, and make him pay for it; he knows 
medicine, for he can tell that if a man is buried he has either been 
sick or had an accident ; he knows astronomy, for he can tell that it 
is day when the sun shines, and night when the stars appear ; he 
knows arithmetic, for he can tell that one and one make two; he 
knows mensuration, for he cun tell how many handbreadths his belly 
measures ; he knows music, for he can tell the difference between the 
barking of a dog and the braying of an ass.” “ But,” said I, continues 
Joseph, “ how can you be the friend of sucha one? Accursed is he, 
accursed his master.” ‘‘ Nay,” answered Enan, “I love him not ; I 
know his vile nature: ’tis his daughter that binds me to him, for she 
is fair beyond my power to praise.” “Yet I warned him against marry- 
ing the daughter of an uneducated man, an am-haaretz.” Then follows 
a compilation of passages directed against ignorance.t “ Ah!” cries 
Enan, “ your warning moves me. My love for her is fled. Thou 
fearest God and lovest me, myfriend. What isa friend? One heart 
in two bodies. Then find me another wife, one who is beautiful and 
and good. Worse thana plague is a bad woman. Listen to what 
once befell me with such a one.” 


THE WASHERWOMAN WHO DID THE DEvIL’s WorkK.5 


Once upon a time, in my wanderings to and fro upon the earth, I 
came to a city whose inhabitants dwelt together, happy, prosperous, 
and secure. I made myself well acquainted with the place and people, 
but despite all my efforts, I was unable to entrap a single one. ‘‘ This 





1 See p. 509 above. ? Pf. has a longer chain of descent. 
3 See p. 507 note 1 above. 4 C. considerably fuller here. 
5 This story is peculiar to 0. ; P. does not give it. 
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is no place for me,” I said, “I had better return to my own country.” 
I left the city, and journeying on came across a river, at whose brink 
I seated myself. Scarcely had I done so, when a woman appeared 
bearing her garments to be washed in the river. She looked at 
me, and asked, “ Art thou of the children of men or of demons ?”’ 
“ Well,” said I, “ I have grown up among men, but I was born among 
demons.” ‘“ But what art thou after here?” “Ah,” I replied, “I 
have spent a whole month in yonder city. And what have I found ? 
A city full of friends, enjoying every happiness in common. In vain 
have I tried to mingle a little of wickedness among them.” Then the 
woman, with a supercilious air : “ If I am to take thee for a specimen, 
I can have a very poor opinion of the whole tribe of demons. You 
seem mighty enough, but you haven’t the strength of women. Stop 
here and keep an eye on the wash ; but mind, play me no tricks. I 
will go back to the city and kindle therein fire and fury, and pour 
over it a spirit of mischief, and thou shalt see how I can manage 
things.” ‘ Agreed,” said I, “‘I will stay here and await thy coming, 
and see how affairs turn out in thy hands.” 

The washerwoman departed, went into the city, called upon one of 
the great families there residing, and requested to see the lady of the 
house. She asked for a washing order, which she promised to execute 
to the most perfect satisfaction. While the housemaid was collecting 
the linen, the washerwoman lifted her eyes to the beautiful face of 
the mistress, and exclaims: “ Yes, they are a dreadful lot, the men ; 
they are all alike, a malediction on them! The best of them is not to 
be trusted. They love all women but their own wives.” ‘ What 
dost thou mean?” asked the lady. ‘ Merely this,” she answered : 
“ Coming hither from my house, whom should I meet but thy husband, 
making love to another woman, and such a hideous creature too! 
How he could forsake beauty so rare and exquisite as thine for such 
disgusting ugliness, passes my understanding. But do not weep, dear 
lady, don’t distress thyself and give way. I know a means by which 
I will bring that husband of thine to his senses, so that thou shalt 
suffer no reproach, and he shall never love any other woman than 
thee. This is what thou mustdo. When thy husband comes home, 
speak softly and sweetly to him ; let him suspect nothing ; and when 
he has fallen asleep, take a sharp razor and cut off three hairs from 
his beard ; black or white hairs, it matters not. These thou must 
afterwards give me, and with them I will compound such a remedy 
that his eyes shall be darkened in their sockets, so that he will look 
no more upon other lovely women, but cling to thee alone in mighty 
and manifest and enduring love.” All this the lady promised, and 
gifts besides for the washerwoman, should her plan prosper. 

Carrying the garments with her, the woman now sought out the 
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lady’s husband. With every sign of distress in her voice and manner, 
she told him that she had a frightful secret to divulge to him. She 
knew not if she would have the strength todo so. She would rather 
die first. The husband was all the more eager to know, and would not 
be refused. “ Well, then,” she said, ‘I have just been to thy house 
where my lady, thy wife, gave me these garments to wash ; and, while 
I was yet standing there, a youth, of handsome mien and nobly 
attired, arrived, and the two withdrew into an adjoining room : so I 
inclined mine ear to listen to their speech, and this is what I over- 
heard: The young man said to thy wife, ‘Kill thy husband, and I 
will marry thee.’ She, however, declared that she was afraid to do 
such a dreadful deed. ‘Oh,’ answered he, with a little courage, ‘ it 
is quite easy. When thy husband isasleep take a sharp razor and cut 
his throat.” In fierce rage, but suppressing all outward indication of 
it, the husband returned home. Pretending to fall asleep, he watched 
his wife closely ; saw her take a razor to sever the three hairs for the 
washerwoman’s spell; darted up suddenly, wrested the razor from 
her hands, and with it slew his wife on the spot. 

The news spread ; the relations of the wife united to avenge her 
death, and kill the husband. In their turn his relatives resolved to 
avenge him ; both houses get embroiled, and before the feud was at an 
end two hundred and thirty lives were sacrificed. The city resounded 
with a great cry, the like of which had never been heard. “ From 
that day,” concluded Enan, “I decided to injure no man more. Yet 
for this very reason I fear to wed an evil woman.” “ Fear not,” re- 
turned Joseph, “the girl I recommend is beautiful and good.” And 
Enan married her, and loved her. 


JoserH REtTuRNS HomME TO BARCELONA. 


“After awhile I said to him,” concludes Joseph: “I have 
sojourned long enough in this city, whose ways please me 
not. Ignorance prevails, and poetry is unknown; the law 
is despised ; the young are set over the old; they slander 
and are impudent. Let me go home after my many years 
of wandering in a strange land. Fain would I seek the 
place where dwells the great prince, R. Sheshet Ben- 
veniste,! of whom Wisdom says, Thou art my teacher, and 
Faith, Thou art my friend.” “What,” said Enan, “ what 
qualities brought him to this lofty place of righteousness 
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and power?” “His simplicity and humility, his upright- 
ness and saintliness.”? 

And with this eulogy of the aged Rabbi of Barcelona, 
the poem ends. 

It will be clear from the mode in which I have rendered 
these stories, and also from what has preceded, that I take 
Zabara to be rather a literary curiosity than a poet. Some 
poetical merits he has, but he is more interesting as a 
conteur than as an imaginative writer. The New-Hebrew 
verse was always an exotic, never quite a natural flower ; 
for the labours ofthe most skilful gardeners failed to accli- 
matise it thoroughly in European soil. Yet his humour, 
his fluent simplicity, his easy mastery over Hebrew, his 
invention, his occasional gleams of fancy, his very artless- 
ness, combine to give his poem some right to the title by. 
which he called it—TZhe Book of Delight. 


I. ABRAHAMS. 





1 C, has at the end an additional paragraph beginning Nit’? mou 
nyp3 wy> ANID. This passage is quoted from Jer. Shekalim, 47c, Cf. 
T. B. Abodah Zarah, 20. 




















The Russian Jews. 


THE RUSSIAN JEWS. 


EXTERMINATION OR EMANCIPATION ? * 


Unper this title, M. Leo Erréra, Professor of Natural History at 
the University of Brussels, has produced a most valuable and succinct 
account of the Jews of Russia. Every available source in the Russian, 
French, and English archives, has been placed under contribution for 
the facts so simply, yet so convincingly detailed ; whilst journals as 
recent as the Volkshod, of July last, and the Novoie Vremia, of August 
and September, 1893, are also cited. In a short prefatory letter, Pro- 
fessor Mommsen expresses his entire sympathy with the victims of 
intolerance in Russia, and he adds the hope, that the veil of blindness 
may fall away from the eyes of those misguided Russian statesmen, 
who act in a manner worthy of a resuscitated Torquemada. 

M. Erréra divides his subject into four sections. In the first part, 
he treats of the attituile of former rulers of Russia towards their 
Jewish subjects. In the second part, he dwells on the various measures 
of persecution ; the restrictions as to residence in townships ; the 
expulsion of artisans, etc. ; as also the ever-increasing limitations put 
upon education. The third portion of the book details the several 
accusations brought against the Jews, in attempts to justify the 
persecutions inflicted upon them, and the fourth part contains the 
possible “ Solutions ” of the Jewish question. 

The introductory portion describes the condition of the Jews 
from the time when, in the third century before the Christian Era, 
they first entered Russia, until the days of its present ruler. Under 
this monarch, and under his two immediate predecessors, the intoler- 
ance displayed against the modern prototypes of Egyptian bondage, 
waxed ever more violent, until it attained the outrageous proportions 
that it has assumed in our own times ; but even the Pharaohs were 
ignorant of, or did not exercise that refinement of cruelty which 
consists in over-crowding human beings within fixed limits to such 
an extent, that they are actually decimated by the fell diseases which 
they themselves engender in their midst. 





* Les Juifs Russes, Extermination ow Emancipation? Par Leo Erréra, 
Professor de Bruxelles, Membre Correspondent de l’Academie Royale de 
Belgique. Avec une lettre-preface de T. G. Mommsen. 
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“ The Jews,” says M. Erréra, “are not intruders in the Great Slav 
Empire, but must be reckoned among its most ancient inhabitan ts.” 
‘*At the time when Alexander the Great conquered Asia, the Israelites 
established themselves in all the Greek communities of any impor- 
tance, and particuiarly in all the maritime cities.” “To this first 
immigration which dates back to the third century before the common 
era, belong without doubt, the most ancient Israelite elements who 
dwelt in Central Russia and in the Crimea.” 

Towards the seventh century, a Finnish people who lived on the 
banks of the Volga, and were known as Chazars, became for the 
greater part converted to Judaism, together with their king and his 
nobles, The Jewish learned men who effected this act of prosely- 
tism had fled to Russia from the persecution of the Byzantine 
Emperors, “ This kinglom of the Chazars was overthrown towards 
the close of the tenth century by Swieteslav, a Russian prince of 
Kiev, and the remnant of the vanquished people took refuge in the 
Crimea, and became fused with the Jewish community, which for 
centuries past had existed there.” 

The Caraites, a Jewish sect, who rejected the Talmud and who 
appear to have been in existence at the time of the conversion of the 
Chazars, now began to acquire some importance in Palestine, and 
also established themselves in the Crimea, where, however, they 
remained quite distinct from the Jews. Even at the present day they 
are not considered as Jews by the Russian Government, and are con- 
sequently exempt from the persecutions inflicted on that race. 

In the eleventh century, the Jews emigrated into Poland, and 
Casimir the Great gave them the right of free locomotion, and per- 
mitted them to engage in any trade they chose ; he also gave to their 
Rabbinical tribunals the right of judgment, and protected them 
against the intolerance of fanatics. At the latter end of the seven. 
teenth century, Chmielnicki, the Chief of the Cossacks, assisted by 
the Russians and Tartars, invaded and vanquished Poland, and treated 
both Jews and Catholics with equal severity. The Israelites of 
Poland never again recovered from the disasters in which 200,000 of 
their number were killed. In the eighteenth century, when Russia 
extended its possessions towards the West and the South, a great 
portion of the territory occupied by the Israelites became incorporated 
within the new frontier lines. One cannot therefore reasonably 
speak of an invasion made by the Jews upon Russia ; on the contrary, 
the Russians, both in the eighteenth century, and in our days, have 
encroached on those regions which were chiefly peopled by Jews. 

The Jewish question first began to assume grave proportions in 
Russia when the frontier lands, which were populated by great 
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numbers of Jews, became part of the Russian Empire. At the time 
when White Russia became incorporated, however, there was no 
attempt made to disestablish the Jews, who enjoyed various privi- 
leges, and were the leading representatives of certain trades. To 
turn them away would simply have brought about the ruin of all the 
provinces, where the chief industries had become vested in the hands 
of the Jewish inhabitants. M. de Gradowski, a Councillor of State, 
even asserts (from documentary evidence in his possession) that 
Catherine II. actually granted all the rights of other Russian subjects 
to the Jews, and that she desired complete emancipation for them, but 
under the pretext of interpreting the wishes of the Empress, the Senate 
issued various restrictive measures. These senatorial ukases of 1786, 
1791, and 1794 are beyoni doubt, the original causes of all the 
calamities from which the Russian Israelites are now suffering. 
“From that time the Jews were restricted within the district of the 
Settlement of the Pale, they were deprived of the right of free loco- 
motion (a right which all lawyers declared to be indefeasible), and 
these limitations were brought about by the Senate, not by the Em- 
press. From that period began the terrible strife which makes the 
history of the Russian Jews a long dreary conflict, so that one is 
almost induced to believe that the ghost of the Middle Ages, the spirit 
of rampant intolerance, which it was hoped had been laid for all time, 
has now once more come to life. Under Alexander and Nicholas, 
the territory which the Jews were permitted to inhabit, was consider- 
ably diminished in extent by the prohibition that they should not 
establish themselves within fifty versts of the frontier.” 

‘“‘ Tt was also intended that they should not be allowed to reside in 
any part of the country whatsoever, but that they should restrict 
themselves wholly to the cities an1 townships. This project would 
have actually been carried into effect had not the Minister of the 
Interior represented to the Czar that such a measure would simply 
cause numberless Jews to perish of starvation.” In 1812, a Com- 
mission, of which Popoff was at the head, gave a favourable report 
of the Jews of Poland and the White Territory, and advised that 
various disabilities with regard to their rights of residence should 
be set aside. These representations, however, were uot only en- 
tirely disregarded, but Nicholas still further limited the Pale of 
Territory, and closed the cities of Kiev, Nicolieiv, and Sebastopol 
against the Jews. Under Alexander II., a generous-hearted prince, 
the position of the Jews was so far ameliorated that they bezan once 
more to hope for entire emancipation. There was every reason to 
believe that after liberating the serfs, he would act in a like manner 
to the Jews, and that he would also establish a Parliamentary 
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Assemblage in Russia. But unfortunately his life was cut short by 
violence, and reactionary principles again became dominant. 

In 1882, the famous “May Laws” were elaborated by General 
Ignatieff, whose hatred of the Jews was notorious. The actual result 
of these enactments may be briefly summed up in the words attributed 
to M. Pobédonostsev, the Procurator of the Holy Synod :—‘“ A third 
will be converted, a third will emigrate, and a third will die of starva- 
tion.’ But outraged publis opinion (fortunately for poor suffering 
humanity) does occasionally lift up its voice, and in 1890 an immense 
and representative public meeting was held at the Guildhall, in 
London, to give expression to the strong feeling prevalent in England. 
This meeting was held as a protest against the Russian persecution 
of the Jews, and more especially to denounce certain new oppressive 
laws which were about to be enacted, and which threatened to plunge 
the Jews of Russia and Poland into yet greater depths of misery, by 
limiting their residence exclusively to the cities, But, as M. Erréra 
says, ‘the respectful petition addresse1 to the Czar, as the outcome 
of the meeting in London, was returned, through diplomatic 
channels, unopened ! ” 

As the Census does not exist in Russia, one can only judge approxi- 
mately of the number of its inhabitants, and take as a guide the 
figures given by the Central Statistical Committee. The annual 
Report of the Committee, in 1890, gives the number of inhabitants 
as 93,703,331 souls (exclusive of Finland and the Caucasus), whilst 
the Jews are entered at 4,500,000 souls. 

“The number of Jews in other quarters of the globe being under 
four millions, it is evident that Russia in Europe contains half the 
Jewish population of the globe. Therefore the Jews constitute 
5 per cent. of the population of Russia, exclusive of those living in 
the Territory. Within the Pale the proportion is 12 to 13 per cent., 
and in Russian Poland 13 to 14 per cent. of the population. The 
Territory where the Jews are permitted to dwell comprises the ten 
ancient provinces of Poland, and fifteen of the Governments out of 
fifty in Russia proper, which district is known as the “ Jewish Pale 
of Settlement.” 

The condition of those who dwell in the vast Ghetto of the Pale is 
horrible beyond all description. In places where they constitute the 
chief portion of the population, three Jews have to live in the space 
that is occupied by one Christian, and “ the corners of their living 
rooms” are actually “ sub-let to whole families.” 

“But,” as Erréra justly observes, “physical endurance has its 
limits.” If the state of things does not change, and if this change 
does not soon occur, “if the Israelites are not permitted to spread 
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themselves, at any rate, over the surface of the entire Territory, the 
close of the nineteenth century will assist with horror at a catas- 
trophe for which the Russian Legislature alone will be responsible, 
and which may be expected from day to day.” “An epidemic of 
Typhus, brought about by crowding to such excess, will attack 
hundreds of thousands, and will spread throughout Europe.” 
Typhus, in all its horrors, is already endemic in Poland, and within 
the Jewish Pale of Settlement. 

The author traces the progress of the persecution from 1883 to 
1890, and shows how the meshes of the net which spread over the 
heads of the unfortunate people, have been drawn ever closer and 
closer. They have been hunted from one spot to another ; they have 
been driven from places which had hitherto been classed as townships, 
under the pretext that such spots were no longer to be considered 
as townships, but as villages, and in these they are not permitted to 
reside. 

The important boroughs of Palitski and Rechilovko, which had 
always been considered a3 cities, and were so designated ia official 
documents, became suddenly changed into villages at the arbitrary 
will of the officials. In February, 1891, all the Jews of Novgorod 
were ordered to leave thut city, and repair to thos Pale. In Moscow 
(the Holy City), which numbered 39,00) Jews among its inhabitants, 
similar orders to quit immediately were given ; no exceptions were 
made. Veterans who had been wounded in battle, Paralytics, 
Pregnant Women, the Sick, all were treated alike, and all were driven 
forth without mercy, many of them being laden with handcuffs. 
Whilst these expulsions were being enforced in Moscow and elsewhere, 
measures were adopted to render it illegal for Jewish artisans to 
remain in St. Petersburg. It has been calculated that from 1882 
to 1890, more than 10,000 workmen were compelled to quit tho 
capital. 

Early in 1893 the Minister of the Interior addressed a circular to 
each of the Governors in the Empire, which states: ‘Recognising the 
necessity to abolish the ordinances of my predecessors, I beg that 
your Excellency, without attempting to verify in detail the rights of 
the Jews domiciled in your Government, will take all needful mea- 
sures so that every Jew who does not possess the right of residence 
in a province of the Interior, may emigrate to the Pale.” 

This blow was aimed at such Jews, numbering 30,000 to 40,000, 
who were specially privileged to reside in the cities outside of the 
Pale, and particularly in Riga and Libau. “ Skilled artisans,” accord- 
ing to a ukase of Alexander II., dated 1865, were permitted to dwell 
outside of the Pale. But what are we to understand bya “Skilled 
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Artisan ” according to the Russian definition ? Count Ignatieff had 
expelled from Kiev as “ unskilled” those Jewish artisans who were 
not in receipt of continuous employment ! 

In 1892 it was announced that Jewish workmen would only be 
allowed to reside in such places where they could be controlled bya . 
labour bureau, notwithstanding that these bureaus only exist in 10 to 
15 per cent. of the towns. Further, Jewish workmen were expected 
to pursue their occupations without the slightest rest or cessation if 
they desired to retain the privilege of living outside the precincts of 
the Pale. If the domiciliary visit happened to be made while the 
artisan was absent from his workshop, he was immediately ordered off 
to the Pale, for having fraudulently described himself as {a skilled 
labourer”; and if the inspection happened to be made on his Sab- 
bath, a similar fate was in store for him. With regard to the schools, 
M. Erréra shows that “the Jewish secondary schools were closed at 
the Imperial command, and that it was forbidden to establish new 
ones,” under the pretext that the public schools are open to all. Not- 
withstanding this prohibition, the proportion of admissible pupils to 
the public schools has been persistently diminished. 

In 1882 the number of Jewish students at the School of Medicine 
was limited to 5 per cent. At the present day no Jews are admitted ! 
In 1885 only 5 per cent. were to be admitted to the Schools of Mines. 
Since 1885 only 10 per cent. have been admitted to the Art and 
Science Schools at Kharkow. In the same year Jews were excluded 
from participating in all public scholarships. In 1886 they were 
excluded from the Veterinary Schools, In 1887 the proportion 
of Jewish students at the School of Engineers was limited to 3 per 
cent. In December, 1886, came the coup de grace. “Seeing that a 
very large number of Jews annually present themselves for admission, 
that they pass their examinations, and then continue their studies at 
the various schools of Europe, it seems preferable to put an end to 
such an undesirable state of things” (!); which meant that further 
restrictions must be put to those who desired the benefits of education 
as a redemption from ignorance. 

Therefore the maximum which was thenceforth to be admitted at 
the St. Petersburg and Moscow Universities was limited to 3 per cent. ; 
at various Universities within the Pale, to 10 per cent. ; and at the 
Universities in the provinces, to 5 percent. In July, 1887, a similar 
measure was passed regarding all gymnasiums, and in 1893 the Minister 
of the Interior decided to enforce the same decree on students of 
Surgical Schools, on those of Dentistry and Midwifery, as also on all 
other establishments for the pursuit of special studies. 


Circulars were even addressed to school-mistresses enjoining 
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them not to receive Jewish giris at their institutions. The mental 
darkness which must ensue, is only a part of those cruel methods 
which condemn numberless innocent people to suffer from pangs 
of unappeasable hunger both of body and soul, until they succumb 
to the grim death which stalks after its victims, and mows them 
down in thousands within that Pale in which they are imprisoned. 
This is graphically described by M. Leroy Beaulieu, who, in his 
historical work, Israel amongst the Nations, says: “ Far from the sight 
of a Sovereign justly loved for his goodness, are condemned down 
there three or four millions of the Czar’s subjects.” 

M. Erréra next details the various petty accusations brought 
against the Jews, by which their enemies seek in some measure to 
justify the horrible sufferings which they inflict upon these four 
millions of people. 

1. They are accused of usury and of injuring the poor Moujiks. 

2. They are Innkeepers, and promote drunkenness. 

3. When engaged in commercial pursuits, they are guilty of fraud. 
and trickery. 

4. They endeavour to escape military service, and are not good 
soldiers. 

5. They are mere parasites and intermediaries, and refuse to 
perform manual labour, etc., etc. 

“We must however,” says M. Erréra, “keep clear of the error of 
imagining that the populace have any real dislike to the Jews; the 
animosity displayed to them comes from above and not from below.” 
“Tt continually happens that the Russian peasants protect the 
Jews against the police and give them shelter.” The Novoie Vremia 
actually complains of this conduct on the part of the peasantry. 

In many districts the poor peasants and burghars have generally 
come to the aid of the unhappy Israelites, This is confirmed by the 
Sievérnot Viestnik, the Journal of the North. ‘ The causes of Anti- 
semitism in Russia,” says M. Erréra, “are numerous, and come under 
religious, political, and economical headings.” But in the highest 
circles it is evident that religion is the cause of persecution ; 
Catholics and Protestants are also disliked, and if they are less 
cruelly treated than the Jews “it is for fear of diplomatic complica- 
tions.” Towards its Jewish subjects Russia need have no such 
scruples, they are treated as foreigners, and no Ambassador, or 
Minister, or Nuncio, will come to their succour! and yet, as M. 
Erréra points out, many of the educational establishments from 
which they are now excluded were founded and mainly supported 
by Jews. With regard to the hospitals, the sick are frequently 
refused admission, for no reason except that they are Jews. Ia- 
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credible as this may appear, it is an absolute fact. Messrs. Weber 
and Kempster relate the following incident in their report :— 

“ About two months before our visit, the Mayor of Moscow had ad- 
dressed a circular to all the hospitals which are placed under the juris- 
diction of the Municipal Authorities, ordering that no Jew should be 
admitted for treatment, whether residing in Moscow or not.” Madme. 
having taken an old man to the “ Hospital for the Eyes and Ears,” 
“because he had lost one eye and the other was threatened with 
cataract, they refused to attend him because he was a Jew.” “Later 
on, we saw the same old man in the street, where he was being 
hidden away, and he confirmed this account.” ‘“ His condition was 
one of the saddest possible, for paralysis had attacked him in addition 
to his other sufferings.” ‘‘ All members of the artisan guild have to 
pay a hospital tax, in order that they may be enabled to receive 
medical treatment ; but this does not in any way invalidate the 
circular which prohibits the admission of Jews.” “It is well known,” 
says M. Erréra, “that the Convention of Geneva prescribed that 
medical aid and medical care should be given to all who were sick 
and wounded, without distinction.” ‘“ But the Russian Government 
treats its Jewish subjects who are born in Russia and who serve in 
the army, in such a manner as no civilised nation would dare to 
behave to its enemies, even in time of war.” 

It is needless to dwell on the consequences of such treatment, 
which M. Erréra describes at length, and in moving terms. Of the 
terrible conditions of starvation to which the Jews are condemned, 
ample evidence is given even by the journals and writers who are 
notoriously Anti-semitic. The Journal (Russe) du Nord does not 
hesitate to own quite frankly, that the “Jews in the south-west 
provinces are literally dying of starvation.” The Vilna Journal, one 
of the most violent Anti-semitic papers says, ‘The poverty amongst 
Jewish workmen and artisans has attained considerable proportions.” 
“A Jewish cobbler had lived for many weeks on raw potatoes, until 
he became dangerously ill ; another Jew, a weaver, died of starvation 
while engaged at his daily work on the loom.” “ One hardly has the 
heart to review the miserable lives of all these white slaves.” ‘ Some 
work for eighteen hours, only taking rest during three hours, and 
yet they cannot earn sufficient to procure necessary food. They live 
in old tumble-down hovels, badly ventilated, and filth is everywhere, 
both inside and outside of the habitations.” “In one and the same 
dwelling are to be found herded together, four, five, or even six 
families, each of them having a great number of children, of tender 
age.” ‘Besides this, their dwellings possess neither beds, nor tables, 
nor chairs, and all that these poor creatures can sleep upon is the 
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damp and tainted earth, and many of them, even on the Sabbath, 
never have any meat included in their bill of fare; to-day they 
have bread and water, to-morrow water and bread, and so on day 
after day.” 

In Berditchev, as M. Touravski has shown in his Description of the 
Government of Kiev, which was quoted in an article of Lanin’s, tens 
of thousands have no fixed occupation, but must live from hand to 
mouth from one day to another. “ Several families are often crowded 
into one or two rooms of a hut which is usually half in ruins, and to 
such an extent are they packed that there is absolutely not an inch 
of space between the sleeping inhabitants at night.” 

“At Kovno there are Jewish families who usually break their 
daily fast at night, but then only if the father has been fortunate 
enough to find work during the day and has been paid for it.” 

“ At Odessa, families of seven and eight individuals have to be fed 
on 40 copecks a day, and thousands of fathers and mothers deem 
themselves happy when this sum has been earned.” 


The Journal (Russe) du Nord says of the Jews, ‘‘There are 
only ten to fifteen thousands of Jews in Russia who possess 
any means; as to the masses they have nothing, they possess 
nothing, they are far below Christians of the same status, who 
at least can own some land.” ‘When we call to mind the 
crushing misery under which the Jews are compelled to wear 
out their miserable existence, the stereotyped accusation of their 
being usurers, seems simply absurd.” M. Leroy-Beaulieu says that 
as nine-tenths of the people own nothing, and live from hand 
to mouth, they absolutely have no money to lend ; whilst the remain- 
ing population are only artisans. ‘ But if we put it at the highest 
figure, perhaps one-tenth may be enabled to gain a small amount 
by lending a part of their savings.” M. Erréra goes on to say, that 
the Jews are compelled to remain within the same narrow limits, 
they are practically shut out from all employment, and certainly 
from all the higher ranges of work; and then they are blamed 
because they devote themselves to the only means of livelihood left 
open to them. When, however, we examine the charges of usury 
raised against them, we find that the Jews actually take a smaller 
rate of interest than does the Russian usurer in the provinces where 
the Jews are not permitted to reside ; less than the Popes and their 
wives (who also participate in this business), and less even than 
the Russian authorities, for this is expressly stated in the Volkshod of 
July, 1893. 

The Novoie Vremia of October, 1893, in speaking of the Jews 
who had been hunted out of the villages in accordance with 
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the restrictions of the ‘May Laws,’ says, “ We hear from Baranovka 
in Volhymnia, that the expulsion of Jews from the villages in the 
country is carried on with great severity and rigour . . . In our village 
not a single Jew is now tolerated, formerly we had fifty of them 
amongst us . . . The peasants, however, are not happy at their depar- 
ture, they have fallen into the hands of Christian usurers, who squeeze 
them and ruin them with greater cunning than the Jews ever showed,” 
“. .. Our peasants are often pressed for money, and these new usurers 
will only lend at the rate of 100 per cent. or 150 per cent. per annum.” 
“*. . . Thus the departure of the Jews is greatly regretted by those 
peasants who are obliged to borrow money.” ‘ Only a short time 
since the Grajdanin, a violently Anti-semitic paper, went so far as 
to demand the return of the Jews to the villages, and not only to 
those situated within the Pale of Settlement, but throughout the 
entire empire.” 

M. Erréra rightly observes that when organs so thoroughly hostile 
to the Jews regret their departure, we may take it that the Jewish 
question is settled beyond a doubt. As to the unfairness and trickery 
with which the Jew is charged in his commercial transactions, we 
find, when comparing his proceedings with those of his Christian 
fellow-countrymen, that the Jew is far less grasping than they are, 
and, in fact, it has been said that “the Jew might well go to school 
and learn of the Russians.” With respect to military service, it is an 
undisputable fact that the Russian Jews farnish more soldiers to the 
army, in proportion to their numbers, than the rest of the popula- 
tion. Through the continual migrations to which the Jews of 
Russia are subjected, it often happens that “the same man is 
inscribed as a native of his actual birthplace and of his successive 
residences.” This gives rise to many errors, which cannot occur in 
the case of non-Jews who are permitted to remain in their native 
places. 

Further, the Russian authorities, who strictly forbid the Jews 
to give their children Christian names, have but a very slight 
acquaintance with Hebraic nomenclature, and frequently enrol the 
same young man as a conscript under his proper name, and again 
under the same name wrongly spelt ; or a girl’s name is mistaken for 
that of a man ; and though the error may be discovered, the ordinary 
fine of 300 roubles is nevertheless inflicted. 

“The Jews are all the more likely to be the victims of such 
mistakes seeing that an imperial interdict forbids their being 
nominated as members of the recruiting commission of the towns in 
which they may be dwelling.” Once in military service, the Jewish 
soldiers can be ill-treated and knocked about with impunity by their 
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Christian companions, and the officers, instead of protecting them, 
always display the greatest severity towards them. 

A ukase of June 25th, 1867, permitted Jewish veterans to establish 
themselves beyond the limits of the Pale ; but hardly had compulsory 
service been imposed on the Jews, than this privilege was taken from 
them. ‘The old soldiers who had been wounded in the service of 
their country, and who had actually been decorated in recognition of 
such service, were ordered off to the Pale with the greatest ignominy.” 
And this is the reward which it is thought fitting to bestow on merit 
when it is displayed by the Jewish citizens of Russia! Notwith- 
standing the palpable injustice of such conduct, the Jews enrol them- 
selves in thousands under the Russian standard, and loyally endeavour 
to perform their duty to their thankless country. 

With regard to the charges that the Jews are unfit for agriculture 
or manual labour, M. Erréra disproves this assertion by statistics, 
which show that 15 per cent. of the Jewish population of Russia 
are skilled artisans and labourers of various degrees, which as he 
says, is an immense proportion. In Prussia the artisans and labourers 
only constitute 9:1 per cent. of the entire population ; in France, 10-6 
per cent.; in Belgium, in 1890, there were 10°8 per cent. of male 
labourers, and 14°3 per cent. of the two sexes. England alone shows 
a higher ratio than that of Jewish Russia, namely 22°7 per cent. 
In “Orthodox” Russia we find the proportion of artisans and 
labourers in 1870 did not amount to 1 per cent. in forty Governments, 
and only attained to 1 and 2 per cent. in eight of the Govern- 
ments ; in Moscow alone, the percentage attained to 3 per cent. 

Regarding agriculture, Messrs. Weber and Kempster, the American 
Commissioners, publish extracts of a Russian report approved by the 
Censor, in which it is stated with respect to Jewish colonists, “If we 
consider all the difficulties and wretchedness which first colonists must 
encounter we can affirm that the Jews have proved, in a manner more 
than satisfactory, their aptitude for agriculture.” ‘In the colonies of 
Ekaterinoslav there is a population of 5,000 souls, where all labour is 
performed exclusively by Jews.” “There can be no better argument 
brought forward than this fact, in answer to persons who maintain 
that Jews are incapable of manual pursuits or of agricultural labour.” 

’ M. Erréra, in speaking of the alleged want of patriotism of the 
Jewish populace, quotes the remark made by Tertullian in bygone 
centuries, when the same reproach was brought against the early 
Christians by their opponents ; ‘‘ We bear arms for you,” said Tertul- 
lian, “we cultivate the ground for you, we traffic with you and as 
you do, and if we do not assist at your ceremonials are we any the less 
your fellow-citizens ?” 
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Having disposed of the various accusations brought against the 
Jews, by uncontrovertible evidence, and by statistics which cannot 
well be questiuned, the author cites the evidence of those writers and 
statesmen, who possess the courage of their opinions to a sufficient 
extent, to testify in favour of the Jews. In 1812 the Commission 
over which Count Pahlen presided gave a favourable report of the 
Jews, and protested against the restrictions placed upon their rights, 
showing at the same time that their well-being and that of Orthodox 
Russia were indissolubly connected. 

In 1858, when a calumny was levelled against two Jewish 
journalists, 147 professors and Christian authors signed a protest in 
reply, which was published. Amongst the names of the signatories 
were those of Katkoff, Aksakoff, Menschikoff, Tourgenief, etc. This 
document was reprinted in the Novosti of November 6th, 1890, but 
its circulation was forbidden by the public Ceasor. Another declara- 
tion, headed by Count Tolstoi, and which condemned the prevailing 
persecutions, was published in 1890. This manifesto was likewise 
prohibited to be circulated by the Censor, aud the document only 
reached the public through its reproduction in a German newspaper. 

M. Erréra lastly treats of the possible solutions of the Jewish 
question, which he places under four headings :— 

1. Extermination. 

2. Baptism, en masse. 

3. Emigration. 

4, Emancipation and Migration into the Interior of Russia. 

With regard to the idea of a wholesale extermination of the Jews 
in Russia, M. Erréra maintains that, though there is a certain amount 
of barbarism still existent, even at the close of this nineteenth 
century, it would nevertheless be impossible to return to the old brutal 
days of destruction by fire and sword, and therefore a slower system 
has been adopted, though one equally efficacious. Through the 
instrumentality of famine and overcrowding, and aided by the diseases 
which such conditions of life engender, a great diminution must 
ensue in the ranks of the enemy, but, as he argues, this is not a “Solu- 
tion” ; for centuries must elapse before the Jew would ba actually 
rooted out, and to employ time as an auxiliary, must, as he rightly 
observes, defeat the object in view, for “ Time fights in favour of 
religious tolerance, and though its victory may be delayed, it is none 
the less a certainty.” 

Baptism, en masse, M. Erréra considers an impossibility. First, 
because the Jews as a body would never accept this alternative, and 
secondly because the Russians themselves do not at heart desire it. 
In 189i, when the expulsions from Moscow took place, “ it is said 
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that 3,000 Jews solicited baptism, but only a few obtained it.” And 
these converts had to pass three years within the Pale, or in such 
places designated to them, where they could be under the surveillance 
of the Russian popes, who supervised the sincerity of their conversion. 

With regard to Emigration, it has been calculated that 300,000 
Jews have already found a home in the United States, within recent 
years. The “Jewish Colonisation Society,” instituted and nobly sub- 
ventioned by Baron de Hirsch, has also for its object the colonising 
of Argentina with Russian refugees; but, as M. Erréra says, even 
if it were possible to transport 25,C00 Jews annually to the Argentina 
(which cannot be done), such a course would hardly absorb half the 
Jewish population who are yearly compelled to leave Russia, and 
therefore the Utopian idea of a wholesale exodus to Argentina or 
elsewhere, must be relinquished. 

Emancipation and Migration into the Interior, M. Erréra considers 
as a possible resource, and one which has received the serious con- 
sideration both of Russians and also of strangers. This last practical 
suggestion is to open up the enormous tracts of land situated in the 
interior of Russia, and the area of which is actually greater than that 
of Europe. Together with this, freedom of locomotion should be 
permitted, and choice of occupation. “No new edicts or’ ordi- 
nances would be required to promote migration into the interior,” 
says M. Erréra ; “ the Jews would infinitely prefer to be allowed to 
live in peace in their native country, than to be banished to unknown 
parts. The decongestion of the Pale, and of Poland, would ensue 
immediately, and a fertilising current would deposit the germs 
of future riches and prosperity from the Vistula to the banks of 
the Amur.” 

It has been said that the Jewish question is a matter for Russia 
alone, and that the foreigner has no right to interfere in it; but the 
Irish, the Roumanians in Transylvania, the Christians in China, and 
many others, have not been abandoned by Europe because the sus- 
ceptibilities of China, or of Hungary, or of England might be 
aroused. And yet the situation of these oppressed people, cannot in 
any way bear comparison, with the far more terrible position of the 
Russian Jews. Besides which, they all have their natural protectors, 
in the Irish members of Parliament, in the Roumanian Government, 
in all the diplomats of Christendom. ‘In Russia itself do we not see 
that all Dissenters can find some defender who will take their cause 
in hand, in opposition to Orthodoxy ?” “ Mahometans, Catholics, and 
Protestants have respectively the support of a Sultan, a Pope, or an 
Emperor.” ‘The Jews alone are left utterly without defence.” 


Ten years ago, already, the Duke of Argyll said, “‘ For them there 
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is no resource but public opinion.” ‘If some heathen nation, living 
in the depths of Africa, were to suffer as the Russian Jews do, it 
would be our duty to intervene ; why then should not this duty be 
fulfilled with respect to so remarkable a race as that of the Jews?” 
So said the universally-esteemed Cardinal Manning. It is not only 
the right of Europe to occupy itself with their situation, but it has 
become a sacred duty, and the material interests of the nations com- 
mand it no less than their moral principles. 

In 1860, Provost Paradol maintained that if the Jews should 
continue to suffer from persecution they would see “ their cause 
taken in hand, and their oppressors scathed by the fiery indignation 
of the whole civilized world.” 

M. Erréra concludes with an earnest appeal to all the nations. 
He urges them to come forward, and to protest as with one voice 
against the unutterable misery and unwarrantable suffering which 
at the present time, and for long years past, have been mercilessly 
inflicted upon millions of innocent people. 


Be.ia Lowy. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Die Zukunftserwartung des Jesaia, untersucht von Lic. H. HACKMANN, 
Gottingen : Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1893. Das Buch Jesaia 
iibersetzt und erklart von Dr. B. DunM. Same publishers, 1892. 
(Second Notice.) 


Ir is perhaps not too soon to congratulate ourselves that the waiting- 
time of Hebrew prophecy is at an end. Slowly indeed has criticism 
made for itself a home in the English-speaking countries, and so far as 
Isaiah is concerned it may be doubted whether it is even now fully 
established. When in 1881, I began, timidly enough, to state my 
more raature critical conclusions respecting Isaiah xl.-lxvi., [ found 
none to listen to me, and Dean Stanley himself, in introducing me to 
an eminent Scottish divine, could find no more appropriate words 
than that I “ had some strange new theory about the composition of 
Isaiah.” Even now things are only beginning to improve. For instance 
to the leading writer on Old Testament subjects in that truly 
cultured paper, the Guardian, it is still “intolerable and not to be 
endured,” that any one should disintegrate the second part of Isaiah, 
which to him, as it would seem, stands on quite a different footing 
from the Hexateuch. But in Germany, happily, one can count at 
least half-a-dozen writers who recognise the problems of both halves 
of the Book of Isaiah, and a foremost place among them is due to the 
authors of the two books now to be noticed. The readers of this 
REVIEW are aware that for years past I have been busy on the 
problem of Isaiah, and if I seem to speak dogmatically, they will under- 
stand that I have reasons behind my apparent dogmatism, and that, 
as Kuenen says, certain things may be disputed but are not therefore 
uncertain. I must first of all speak of Hackmann, whose name is new 
outside Gottingen, but whose small book of 174 pages is one of the 
best productions of recent criticism. He has adopted the excellent 
plan (so difficult to carry out in England, where there are so few good 
students’ books) of putting forth only that which is more or less his 
own property, thus avoiding the tediousness of repetition. He knows 
himself to be a link in the great succession of critics, each leading 
member of which has contributed something to the correction of his 
* predecessors. In a word, he takes up the study of Isaiah at the point 
to which it has been carried by the acute researches of others. 

The peculiarity of the present stage of free criticism is that 
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critical and exegetical results are forming themselves by degrees 
into a consistent and intelligible whole. Hitherto the course of 
religious thought and belief in Israel has seemed somewhat like a 
zigzag, and we have only been able to account for this by laying 
excessive stress on the rich variety of the gifts of a succession of 
religious leaders. Isaiah in particular, though not so Protean as 
he appeared in the old conservative times, has been thought to be, 
both from a psychological and from a literary point of view, among 
the most richly endowed of the human race. His moods seemed to 
be ever changing, and with them his literary style and his circle 
of ideas, and on the whole we were content to admire him assome 
one too great to be understood. Ewald indeed persuaded himself that 
he understood Isaiah, but that sympathetic interpreter was deficient 
in the sense of historical development, and as by degrees his suc- 
cessors locked closer, they began to see that the Isaiah problem was 
a more complicated one than Ewald had supposed. The first thing to 
be done was to settle the order of Isaiah’s real or supposed prophe- 
cies more satisfactorily, a task in which the cuneiform inscriptions 
were naturally much appealed to. But these renewed investigations 
disclosed an extraordinary degree of variation in Isaiah’s prophetic 
statements. Hence special studies had to be made of Isaiah’s forms 
of teaching, and in particular of his pictures of the national future. 
Guthe’s Das Zukunftsbiid des Jesaia (1885), Giesebrecht’s Bewtrage zur 
Tesaiakritik (1890), pp. 76-106, contain the first detailed critical 
treatment of the latter subject, and Duhm in his recent commentary 
(1892), with which Smend’s chapter on Isaiah in his A. 7. Religions- 
geschichte (1893) may be compared, has carried the investigation 
still further, as from his single-eyed devotion to the study of the 
prophetic religion (see his early work, Die Theologie der Propheten, 
1875) was to be expected. And though the new Gottingen critic 
may have seen more clearly in some points than Duhm, this does 
not conceal or diminish our great obligations to the latter. For 
those critical problems which Duhm has brought so much nearer 
to a solution are closely connected with the history of Israelitish 
religion, and upon our solution of them depends in large measure 
our comprehension of Isaiah himself. 

To understand this great prophet aright, we must obviously 
obtain as clear an insight as we can into the growth of that part of 
the Book of Isaiah which can, on critical grounds, be connected with 
his name, viz., chaps. i.-xxxiii. A preliminary analysis of this body 
of literature leads Hackmann to the conclusion that some prophecies 
of special importance were noted down by Isaiah himself ; others by 
the prophet’s disciples, and that, with regard to the groups or collec- 
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tions of prophecies, only a very few of the smaller groups can be re- 
ferred even to Isaiah’s disciples. Duhm, on the other hand, does not 
distinguish between the written prophecies immediately, and those 
only mediately due to Isaiah, and thinks that the groups of pro- 
phecies comprising chapters vi.-viii. 18, and in the main xxviii. 1- 
xxx. 17, may have come from the prophet himself, though the other 
small groups can only proceed from his disciples and their succes- 
sors, who were the spiritual ancestors of the later Sopherim. The 
larger groups, as both agree, are, of course, of much later origin. The~ 
difference, therefore, between the critics is not great. They coincide 
on these two important points, viz., Ist, that Isaiah was not a writer 
by profession, and took no pains to preserve his Flugschriften ; 
and, 2nd, that prophecies which now stand together in the same group 
cannot be therefore presumed to have been written in the same 
period. Hackmanon’s remarks on the first point well deserve attention. 
They remind one of a criticism addressed to Kuenen by Dr. A. 
Pierson, who finds the notion of a prophet writing down his 
own inspired prophecy difficult in itself and morally startling (Hen 
Studie over de Geschriften van Tsraéls Propheten, 1877, page 80)—a 
criticism which would be ineffective against Hackmann’s theory. Let 
us now consider some points of detail. Our two critics disagree as to 
the date of the little oracle at the head of ii. 6-iv. Duhm, as we 
have seen (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, January, 1893, page 297), 
refers the passage to the old age of Isaiah. Hackmann, I am glad to 
find, dissents from this view. Certainly so early an origin is difficult 
to maintain, and though the brevity of the passage prevents us making 
the proof as “cogent” as conservative scholars require, I cannot 
endorse the somewhat hesitating language of Wellhausen and Smend. 
Our critics disagree again on the origin of three other great idealistic 
pictures of the future in chaps. i.-xxxiii., viz., ix. 1-6; xi. 1-8 (9), 
and xxxii. 1-5, which Duhm (rejecting, on principle, the authority of 
the collector of the prophecies) refers to the old age of Isaiah, com- 
bining them therefore with ii. 2-4. All these passages are regarded 
by Hackmann as late insertions. His arguments are derived partly 
from the subject-matter, partly from the phraseology. They are not, 
however, in my opinion, conclusive, except as regards xxxii. 1-5 (or 
rather 8), the late origin of which was already clear to most advanced 
critics. In particular, the phraseological argument for the late date 
of xi. 1-8, seems to me open to criticism. Nor can I admit that 
because xi. 1 presupposes the fall of the Davidic dynasty, it is there 
fore late, or that vv. 6-8 are more intelligible in the post-Exilic period 
than in that of Isaiah (see Robertson Smith’s Religion of the 
Semites). The idea at the root of Hos. ii. 20 (A.V. 18) might per- 
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fectly well have received further development, and the notion that 
green herbs were once the food of all animals might well have been 
current in Isaiah’s age. 

Another important section of idealistic promises is xxx. 18-26, 
with which xxix. 16-24 must be connected. These passages stand 
midway in the great prophetic book which comprises chaps. xxviii.- 
xxxiii. Their difficulty has, I think, only lately been recognised. They 
belong to a series of passages which occur at pretty regular intervals 
throughout the book (see Hackmann’s Analysis, pp. 29-31), and which 
make the collection, as a whole, a hopeless tangle of inconsistencies. 
The tangle had, no doubt, been somewhat reduced before Dnhm’s 
book appeared; certain late elements had been indicated by 
previous critics (see JEWISH QUARTERLY Review, July, 1892, 
p. 569). But it was reserved for the Basel professor to show that 
those two fine but, in their present context, most unlooked-for pieces 
of rhetoric, were due to the supplementing hand of a post-Exilic 
editor. The case is as clear as one could desire; the ideas and 
the phraseology alike are those of an age long subsequent to Isaiah. 
I hope that I have done something to make the argument more 
“ cogent,” but all that is essential will be found in Duhm and Hack- 
mann. The gain is enormous both to our comprehension of Isaiah 
(one of Dr. Pierson’s shafts is hereby rendered pointless) and to our 
knowledge of the literary prophecy of the post-Exilic period. Hack- 
mann has also, I think, carried the criticism of chaps. xxix. 1-8, and 
xxxi., begun by Duhm, to its legitimate end, and, what is more im- 
portant still, has made the non-Isaianic origin of that noble passage, 
xxx. 27-33, in a high degree probable. 

And what effect have these and similar results on our conception 
of Isaiah’s view of the national future? The necessity for com- 
plicated theories like those of Guthe and Giesebrecht disappears. On 
pp. 156-163, Hackmann shows the weakness of these theories. I wish 
it could bave been otherwise, for to the former theory I was for a 
time addicted. I do not, however, feel able to admit that Isaiah’s 
picture of the future was one of such unrelieved blackness as Hack- 
mann represents. He did, I think, escape now and then into an ideal 
world, in which the “remnant” had become a great and happy people. 
ix. 1-6, and xi. 1-8 (but not xxxii. 1-5, or 1-8) I recognise as Isaiah’s. 
And though I agree that the three closing words of chap. vi. must be 
a late addition (see LXX.), yet I cannot accept Hackmann’s very 
bold theory respecting the date and import of the prophecy. To put 
it briefly, he thinks that Isaiah received an inward call to announce 
a destructive judgment on the Northern kingdom, and at the same 
time committed his revelation to writing. Now this view would 
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indeed help us to understand how the prophet could still cherish some 
hopes for Judah during the Syro-Ephraimitish crisis, and it is con- 
firmed, according to Hackmann, by the confidence with which the 
destruction of Northern Israel is foretold in ix. 7, etc., and xvii. 1-11. 
Butit requires us to make three assumptions, 1. That “ this people” 
in vi. 9 means Northern Israel ; 2. That the name “ Shear-Yashub ” 
records what may be called the second part of the revelation connected 
with Isaiah’s vision; and 3. That the word 7¥¥ (“remnant”) in 
that name designates Judah. On these three assumptions I have 
not now time or space to speak ; the second is the only one I see my 
way to accepting. 

Duhm’s great work is of course of much more importance for 
the study of Isaiah than Hackmann’s, It is much more complete, and 
it is the work of a master. Gladly would I continue the analysis 
which I began in this REVIEW, did my time allow. I must, however, 
at any rate remedy a few omissions. I think that the book has three 
faults from the point of view of an old disciple of Kuenen. First, it 
does not give sufficient weight to the probable results of inquiry into 
the history of the Canon. Just asIam unable to follow Smend in 
admitting psalms of the time of John Hyrcanus, so [ am unable to 
accept Maccabean prophecies in the Book of Isaiah without further 
proofs. In spite of the uncertainty which hovers around the Canon, 
I think it unsafe to deviate from the common opinion which fixes 
the closing of the prophetic Canon at about 200 B.c. Secondly the 
dry tone of many obiter dicta is most distasteful to me; nor am I 
convinced that what Christians call humility and love to God is not, 
however imperfectly, present in the post-Exilic religious writings (cf. 
Lectures VI.-VIII. in my Origin of the Psalter). Thirdly, the argu- 
ment from phraseology is not presented fully and ina connected form. 
I willingly admit that the author’s limits made this almost unavoidable ; 
but could it have been otherwise, the main results of the book would 
have gained considerably iu solidity. Among these “ main results” I 
cannot, I fear, include the homogeneity of chapters lvi.-Ixvi.; in other 
words, the Trito-Isaiah is in my opinion credited with much more 
than his due. 

It would be tempting to conclude with a brief criticism of Duhm’s 
present theory respecting the cycle of passages on the “‘ Servant of 
Yahvé.” I must content myself, however, with referring to an article 
on Smend’s A.7. Religionsgeschichte in the forthcoming number of the 
New World. I am still unconvinced that chapters lvi.-lxvi. form a 
homogeneous work, though I recognise that Duhm has probably found 
the true, the historical background for aa important part of this 
group. On the text, too, he is very often helpful in the extreme. I 
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will only mention one very simple correction, which relates to xli. 6, 7 
and xl. 20. I had myself pointed out in 1880 that something must 
have dropped out of the text between xl. 19 and 20. Duhm now 
makes it clear that the missing passage is xli. 6, 7, which has no 
natural connection whatever with its present context. This is a great 
improvement on the suggestions of Oort (Tijdschr., 1886, page 310; 
1891, page 463) and Abbott (Zssays, 1891, page 222), that xli. 6, 7 
Should come after verse 20 ; the order is now the same as in xliv. 12, 
etc.—first the metal image, then the wooden one. 

Duhm’s book is one which gains from further study, and if the 
author is in some points (seized upon directly by more cautious 
scholars) strangely wilful, let us be thankful that there is still some- 
thing to do for future investigators. For the more we study the great 
writers of antiquity the deeper do they appear, and the larger the 
problems which they suggest. 

T. K. CHEYNE. 


The Sacred Books of the Old Testament. 


A Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text, Printed in Colours. With Notes. 
The Book of Job. By C,Stearriep. Leipzig and Baltimore. 
1893. 


TuHE publication of Siegfried’s reconstruction of the text of Job 
marks an era in the history of Bible criticism. It is true that the old 
ideas in regard to the inspiration of the word of Scripture have been 
gradually driven back by the philological criticism which has been 
applied to the Hebrew text. Few even of the most determined 
orthodox critics (if such a combination be really possible) will for a 
moment now assert that the whole of the Old Testament has come 
down to our day as it left the hands of its authors. We have all 
become accustomed to see corrections suggested in books and articles ; 
to hear them spoken of from the platform of the lecture-room. We 
have even seen the critical results of scholars’ works embodied in 
translations of portions of the Bible, as in Addis’, Bacon's, or 
Kautzsch-Socin’s renderings of Genesis. But a certain measure of 
sanctity still adhered to the Hebrew original. Here could be seen 
the last vestiges of the old ideas in which so many of us were 
brought up. Suggestions might be advanced and changes proposed ; 
but to make such changes in the actual Hebrew text was little short 
of ungodliness. 
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Though it be with a little heart-rending, let us be thankful that the 
incubus is raised, that the last vestiges of so false a veneration are 
quietly passing away. With the passing of the false will come the 
advent of the true. As we learn to know better the words of our old 
masters, we shall be able to appreciate them the more. If the old 
letter killed, let the new bring in fresh life, and quicken us with its 
trath, as even the old quickened those that have gone before us, 

For the last fifty years a vast amount of labour has been earnestly 
and reverently expended upon the study of the Hebrew Bible. A 
literature has grown up greater than that on any other book or collec- 
tion of books. Scattered in out-of-the-way places, ofttimes in serial 
publications which are not accessible even to scholars, it is high time 
that all this accumulation should be gathered together and brought to 
a focus. Our own day has seen such masterly compendia as Brug- 
mann’s Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic Languages, and 
Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch der Klassischen Alterthumswissenschaft. 

The work, of which this volume is Part XVILI., attempts, with a 
somewhat similar purpose, to present the resultant Helrew text as it 
has come out of the study of the Biblical eritics, both ‘“ high” and 
“low.” We are indebted to Professor Haupt, not only for the plan of 
the whole series, but also for the care which has been given even to 
the minutest details of the typographical work. The list of coadjutors 
is enough assurance that ripe scholarship and a wide sympathy will 
attend the decision of the many knotty questions which such an 
edition calls forth. I may be permitted in this Review to deplore 
the fact, which is made so manifest in the list itself, that so few of 
our own men—ours in a peculiar sense—have devoted their energies to 
the scientific elucidation of the Bible. Who more readily than the Jew 
ought to be in the first ranks of those who seek to make his literature 
intelligible “ to the Jew first, and also to the Greek” ? 

This is not an édition definitive. He who expects to find such will 
be in sad error ; for such is impossible. One has but to think of the 
many pre-editorial questions which have hardly been properly stated, 
let alone answered. We use the versions promiscuously—when it 
pleases usonly. Think of the life-work of Lagarde—just blossoming 
when the tree that bore it was cut down! Think of the questions 
which are involved every time we open our Septuagint! How little 
has been done for the Targumim! Still less for the Peshitta! Was 
it really outside the charmed circle of LXX. influence, as Rahlfs 
(contre moi) would have us believe? These questions, and many 
others, need answers before anything definitive can be established. 
But while waiting, while plodding onward, we can stop from time to 
time, and make up accounts. We can see where we stand, and how 
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far we have travelled. Such an accounting we are to get, I take it, 
in Professor Haupt’s edition of the Sacred Books of the O!ld Testa- 
ment. 

The formal arrangement of the text in the part before us will in 
general commend itself at once. The resultant original text is 
printed black upon a white ground ; while “ parallel compositions,” 
‘polemical interpolations,’ and “correcting interpolations,” are 
distinguished by a coloured background. This colouring is done 
by a new process, the invention of Professor Haupt. The process 
has turned out very successfully. The black type shows clearly 
through the colouring, which is sufficiently distinct to bring out the 
character of the passages so marked. All changes made in the text 
are carefully noted as such, so that the student is never in doubt 
whether he is following the Masoretic or the emended reading. 


The text itself has been left unvocalized except in passages which 
are supposed to contain unusual forms or verbal correctious. It is 
worth more than a passing thought, whether such a course is ad- 
visable. We, who are acquainted with the text, shall readily find it 
again, “ undressed,” as it is here. But is it not liable to become a 
“Valley of dry bones” to the student ?—and his needs, it is stated, 
have been expressly consulted. A prose text can be so read with 
great ease. But who would venture to attack al-Nabigha, Im- 
rulkais, or Abu Tamurdm, when not carefully guarded with a 
sufficient quantity of strokes and dots? The comparison is lame, no 
doubt. We are loth to speak of Job as evident poetry; and yet it 
is certainly that to a very large extent. 

Excellent as is the arrangement, two inconsistencies have struck 
me somewhat forcibly ; and no word seems to be said in explanation. 
The Elihu speeches are polemical interpolations, and therefore—the 
colour is very expressive—have been printed green. That was surely 
sufficient to brand them for ever. But they are also relegated to the 
back of the book ; and completely released from the remotest connec- 
tion with the Masoretic text. Such a deplacement may be wise and 
proper. But why is the same not done with chap. xxviii.—in fact, 
with all the interpolations, for whatever cause they may have been 
inserted? Is it because the Elihu speeches are large in extent, and form 
in a measure a connected whole? Can this be a sufficient criterion ? 
And then, below the text are found numerous notes containing parts 
of the Masoretic text which are supposed not to belong to the 
original poem. In four places such marginalia are even coloured. 
For what reason are they relegated to the margin? Is it because 
they are too small inextent ? But several of them are longer than the 
parallel compositions xii. 4-7, or the correcting interpolation xxi, 
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16-18—both of which are allowed to remain in the body of the text. 
On page 49 these marginalia are said to be later interpolations. 
Does Siegfried really mean that he can so distinguish a difference of 
time? “Later” than what time? And were all the other changes 
and interpolations made at one time? 

The evident idea is to give to the reader a picture of the original 
work, in so far as it can now be reconstructed. Where is such a 
reconstruction to be found in this edition of Job? One has to pick 
one’s way, continually jumping over obstacles in various colours, which 
effectually prevent one from getting a clear idea of how the text 
originally read. Would it not have answered the purpose better to 
have divided each page into two columns ; to have placed in the right- 
hand column the reconstructed text just as the editor imagines 
that it came from the author’s hand? The left-hand column might 
then have been reserved for the interpolations and additions, which, 
being thus placed opposite the respective portions they were meant 
to correct or add to, would be brought into strong contrast with these 
passages. If the eye is to be brought into requisition, let it have full 
scope to do its work well ! 

In the “ Critical Notes,” I find the citation of passages by page and 
line most confusing. We are accustomed to cite by chapter and 
verse—which enumeration is also to be found here at the top of the 
page. As it isin heavy type, it catches the eye. Eye and usage 
bring one thus into everlasting conflict with the notes. Perhaps 
a slight change in this respect, might be made in the following 
parts. 

I have mentioned the poetic form in which the Book of Job is 
clothed. Siegfried seems also of this opinion, for the text is arranged 
“in lines of double columns,” Is this, then, the only division which 
a poetical composition calls for? Was the idea of verse entirely 
strange to the Hebrew mind? It may be that neither Ley, nor Merx, 
nor Briggs, nor Bickell, have written a real Poeteca of the old He- 
brew. If Siegfried does not see his way towards accepting any of the 
proposed systems, why make any break whatsoever in the different 
speeches, which themselves form natural breaks in the discourse ? 
(Bickell). Was ever poetry written with such unevenness in the 
number of the orixo.? Yet we find here in chap. iii. 204-18+14 ; 
in chaps. iv.-vii. 11+6+11+4+20+18+422. Is this at all likely ? 

Turning now to the text itself, we see everywhere the careful hand 
of Professor Siegfried. He seems to have made use of the best and 
latest commentaries ; though I am surprised to find that Hoffmann’s 
Hiob (Kiel, 1891) does not figure in the notes. Though at times 
violent in his attempt to restore the Massoretic consonant text to its 
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former position, and to find some sort of intelligent connection 
between parts which are the evident work of other hands, Hoffmann 
has some clever suggestions which are well worth being cited. Of 
Bickell’s Kritische Bearbeitung des Job-Diulogs in the Wiener Zeit- 
schrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vols. VI. and VIL., Siegfried 
could probably not avail himself (see also the article of Bickell in the 
Zeitschrift fur Katholische Theologie, 1886, pp. 557 sq.). 

This mention of Bickell (to which that of Hatch ought to be 
added, Essays in Biblical Greek, pp. 215 8q.), raises a question of 
the utmost moment in the treatment of the text of Job. 
Siegfried’s notes evidence a good use of the LXX. But they show 
also an uncritical and promiscuous use of this LXX. material., It 
is a well-known fact that our best LXX. manuscripts of Job contain 
a mixed text—a text made up of the old LXX. plus the additions 
taken by Origen from Theodotion. Even though the Sahidic version 
was not accessible, there are two Greek, two Latin and one Syriac 
manuscript, by means of which these additions can be separated 
from the original. In a critical edition of a Greek or Latin classic, 
would it be permissible to do as Siegfried bus done (and with him 
all former commentators)—to cite as G. (Septuagint) that which is 
G+T (Theodotion) ? 

This is not attempting the definitive, of which I spoke above. 
The new edition does not accurately represent the possible text 
which may be obtained with the means now at our disposal. Lagarde 
had in 1884 (Mittheilungen, i., pp. 200 sq.), pointed out the im- 
portance of the Coptic Fragmenta Borgiana as the only living 
representative of the pre-Origen text of the LXX.to Job. This 
pre-Origen text contained several hundred verses less than the 
Hebrew textus receptus. It is true, the question as to the relation 
existing between the Masoretic and the original Septuagint is one 
of the most difficult of the many problems which confront the Old 
Testament critic. But it is a question which no one can afford 
to disregard entirely. Anyone who has read carefully Dillon’s 
translation of Bickell’s reconstruction (Contemporary Review, July, 
1893, The Original Poem of Job), can hardly fail to see that it 
reads well; it is clear and intelligible, not only in its individual 
sentences, but especially in the logical flow of the argument. Would 
it be well, then, to replace the Masoretic by the pre-Origen Greek 
text ; as H. H. Howorth has recently tried to do with other books 
of the Bible (Academy, 16th September, 1893, etc.)? Hardly. The 
pre-Origen text itself has its own peculiar history. It already 
contains, ¢.g., the Elihu discourse, the description of the B°hémdth, 
Chapter xv. 20-22, etc., etc. Professor Bickell, in his forthcoming 
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larger work, will no doubt enlighten us on this subject. Does it 
not seem that there were two recensions current in olden times—a 
longer and a shorter one? If it be possible, in a critical edition the 
Hebrew reconstruction of the shorter recension ought to find a 
place in a continuous note running below the Masoretic (or longer) 
recension. Would not such a consideration as this effectually 
negative the Jate date assigned to the composition of the book by 
some critics? (Kénig, Hinleitung in das Alte Testament § 85, 3). 
Am I right in inferring from p. 34 note 17 that Siegfried places 
the date of the composition of Job in the Maccabeean period ? 
Cheyne has opened the Maccabean flood-gates. Are we now to 
be deluged with Maccabzan productions ? 

It is impossible to judge with fairness the work of the different 
hands which Siegfried assumes to have tampered with the original 
poem. Though he has, in nearly every case, followed earlier critics, 
it is only just that final judgment should be suspended until the 
appearance of the English translation. We shall there find the 
arguments upon which these distinctions are based. But may I 
not, even here, be allowed to express a slight doubt as to the 
passages designated “ parallel compositions”? Upon what autho- 
rity other than a purely subjective feeling can Siegfried base his 
corrections? There is little possibility of proving them upon 
philological grounds, as is possible in proving the dual author- 
ship of Isaiah, or the poly-authorship of the Hexateuch. Merx 
had a strophical theory, which he could use as a dissecting knife, 
and cut off all excrescences. Bickell has some hold in his recon- 
structed LXX. Siegfried will have neither of these. Perhaps he has a 
third. He will have difficulty in justifying his exclusion of vii. 1-10, 
or of the greater part of chap. xiv. (which latter, with the exclusion 
of a few later additions, can very well be kept in its place). The 
case is a little different with chapters xl. 6 to xlii. 6. There are so 
many internal reasons which weigh against the authenticity of the 
passage that one is readily tempted to follow Siegfried in excluding 
it altogether. Despite the arguments lately brought forward by Grill 
(Komposition des Buches Hiob, pp. 67, sq.), and Dillmann (Hib, 
Fourth Ed.), xl. 6-14+xlii. 1-6, can hardly be saved by finding the 
theme in xl. 8. 

I have gone over very carefully some fifteen chapters in Siegfried’s 
text, and find that he has incorporated nearly all the good 
suggestions made by his predecessors. His edition may be said to 
contain a corrected Masoretic text—corrected with the help of the old 
versions only where there seems to be an evident mistake in the 
tradition, or where the textus receptus yields no appreciable sense. 
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This seems to be the only possible course with the Book of Job. 
Cornill, in his reconstruction of Ezekiel, was able to follow a more 
scientific method, and to give us a text based upon a continued com- 
parison of all the witnesses. In the chapters which I have gone over 
I have noted the following suggestions :— 


iii.12. Why is v. 16 not inserted between vv. 12 and 13, in which place 
it evidently belongs (Reiske, Hoffmann)? If allowed to remain in the 
Masoretic order, 38 ought to be omitted (Bickell, following the Sahidic 
version). 

iv. 6. It is a simpler change—I would say also, better Hebrew—to 
write J'377 OM WNIpni (Reiske, Hoffmann, Bickell). 

iv. 10, 11 are relegated to the margin. It is difficult to see why. Merx 
pleads his “ Strophen-Theorie.” 

iv. 15, Why change 110M in the meaning “Cause to stand up?” There 
is a good parallel in the Assyrian expression Sarat zumrisu uszizu, vide 
Rawl., 50, 51/52a, cited by Delitzsch, Wérterbuch, p. 253, and Hagen, in 
the Beitrige zur Assyriologic, II. p. 232; J.D. Prince, Mene Mene Tekel 
Upharsin (Baltimore, 1893), p. 82, has correctly translated this, “‘one the 
the hair of whose body the evil one has caused to stand up.” 

iv. 19. In notes the P(eshitta) should have been cited, which reads, 
330NI = DIND7, So also v, 4. 

iv. 21. Here also P. should have been cited: 1713. v. 3, P., NTIN) = 
3p0? 

v. 1. The reason given in the note for omitting this verse is very weak, 

v. 11. Note. P. reads NIPNID3. The similar reading in the Syro- 
Hexapla is of Symmachus, 

v. 27. The change to IYO’ is unnecessary, and is not required by 
ma7pn, P.=G. nyo, | 

vi. 4. The punctuation (P) is unintelligible. 

vi. 8. The change is unnecessary, Cf. iv. 6. 

vi. 13. In note add, P. *2A7THY = °3 INN! 

vi. 14. In note add, P., xbon = v2, 

vi. 18. The change is unnecessary. Cp. Ruth iii. 8. P., poprwny, 
The Qal has a different meaning in the only passage in which it occurs, 
Jud. xvi. 29. 

vi. 21. Note. Merx is wrongly credited with reading %, He reads 
xd, G., po. P., by, It is more than questionable whether % can be 
translated “against me.” Nor is Hoffmann’s “ Nun, da ihr dariiber gera- 
ten sind” (aby, any better. 

vii. 20. Siegfried should have mentioned that by i is expressly stated to 
be a Tiggun Soferim. Cp. Geiger, Urschrift, pp. 310 sq., Hebraica, 1887, 
p. 244. 

ix. 19, Note, add P., AYP IN). G., avrov. 

ix. 27. The change to ‘FON (also Hoffmann and Bickell) is unnecessary. 
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Even Driver, Use of the Tenses in Hebrew, 3rd ed., p. 176 (note), has some 
doubts. See the passages which he cites, 

ix. 28, The change to "35 nda is unnecessary. Cf. x. 20, y xxxix. 14. 

ix. 32, Bickell reads 129YN °2193 w 45, which is good. 

x. 8, P. has a double translation. ‘3my3005) (L. precipitas me) 
would support Siegfried’s Sap; yet the correction is unnecessary. But 
G., werd ravra, P., {3°NI = INN; Bickell, »ydan nap INS, 

xii. 2. NNO is quite intelligible. Why should such a reading be 
called “clever”? A. and =. merely render M. a little more freely. It is 
also the reading of P. and T. 

xii. 4.. The same may be said of INP: J am become as one who is a 
laughing-stock to his fellows, which answers both objections. 

xii. 25. Read, with G., rravnGeinoay, YN") (so Bickell). 

xv. 24. Note. Hoffmann translated “ blitzen” (which is not ready to 
attack). 

xv. 31. Siegfried reads IYNI NWAI—a very bold correction, consider- 
ing that nothing whatever has been mentioned about idolatry. The single 
reference to JYN3, v. 16, is very weak. I wonder that Siegfried did not 
pry a little further and land in v. 27. P. leads the way in reading 79°5 
and 5°D> (Job ix. 9; xxxviii. 31), Hoffmann formerly (Z. 4.W., IIL. p. 
107) followed P. But in his Hiod (Kiel, 1891) he has given up this inter- 
pretation. Here he suggests 9°) = N12 | But there is no need to 
change a letter. Read np, and cf. y, lviii. 7. The verb MWY is used of 
parts of the body in 2 Sam. xix. 25, in a general sense: “ put in order, 
prepare.” What °5 MWY may mean, we see from the Assyrian ipisu pa, 
which occurs so often in the sense ‘‘ Open the mouth, speak.” Cf. Nimrod 
Epos, ed, Haupt, Tab. VI.,1. 22; Tab. IX., ll. 31, 164, 167, etc. B. O. R., 
vol, VI. 5, 6; Jeremias, Babylonisch-Assyrische Vorstellung vom Leben 
nach dem Tode, p. 26; Delitzsch, Assyrische Studien, p. 21 (ONDA AD, 
Deut. xxxviii. 19, is a little different). This conditions, also, the transla- 
tion of the first clause. The expression 0°35 D3 may be compared with 
MDS MDW 35, “die Richter parteiisch machen,” Job ix. 24 (Siegfried- 
Stade, s.v., 1103). y25n3 may be equivalent to “ with his sacrifices.” On 
the prominent part which the abn played in the sacrificial ritual, see 
such passages as Gen. iv. 4, Exod. xxiii. 18 (Wellhausen, Geschichte 
Israels, p. 73), Lev. iii. 16, 17, and cf. Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites, pp. 230, 364. The meaning of the verse would then be: he has 
endeavoured to propitiate him with his sacrifice, and has addressed himself 
in prayer to Késtl, The O°N3, in v. 29, would fall in with this idea, 
Then Siegfried’s NWA might have some meaning. 

xv. 32. There is no contradiction evident here. It may he necessary 
to punctuate NDA CIs. xl. 2, Gen. xxix. 21). 1191’ nda means “ before 
its time is come,” i.c., it dies young. Cp. Eccl. vii. 17, and ‘AY 23 ‘N13 
in line 2 of the Esmunazar inscription (C. Z. S., vol. I., plate 2). The 
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subject of xdon is inyon (according to Hoffmann’s excellent emenda- 
tion, who very properly refers to xiv. 7). This agrees well with ind3, 
in v. 32. 

xv. 34. A community can very well be hard as stone, according to the 
figure of speech used here. It is childless, i.e., ‘dies out (Is. xl. 21— 


m513%). The question might as well be asked of md%, iii. 7. 


I break off here, as this notice has already become too long. In 
such a difficult book as is Job, it is natural that opinions should vary 
greatly. It is unfortunate that the plan of the work permits of so 
little space being given up to the notes. I am sure that Professor 
Siegfried has made a complete collation of all the “ witnesses” to 
the text. Would it not be a good thing for the Editor of each part 
to publish his prolegomena in some magazine ? A conspectus like that 
in Workman’s Jeremiah would be very valuable. 

The typographical work on this part shows great care and foresight. 
It is a pity that the book was somewhat hurried in passing through 
the Press. Both Professor Siegfried and Professor Haupt are usually 
so exact and painstaking in such matters that it is a surprise to see so 
large a list of additions und, corrections (page 50). It is especially 
annoying that the colouring of two passages (x. 18-22, and page 16/. 
note 8) has been omitted in the text. 

Professor Haupt is to be congratulated upon the appearance of this 
first part of his great undertaking. I hope that the other parts will 
follow in quick succession. 


RIcHARD GOTTHEIL. 


Columbia College, in the City of 
New York, January 26th, 1894. 


On the Masorah. 


Aus Masorah und Talmudkritik. Exegetical Studies by BERNHARD 
KOENIGSBERGER. Part I.: Introduction. §1. The “dotted” 
passages; §2. Concerning the “inverted” Nun; §3. The 
“suspended ” letters. Berlin: Mayer and Miller. 1892. 


THE work before us follows most closely my Masoretische Unter- 
suchungen, which appeared in 1891, and deals with the materials 
contained in the first four chapters. There is indeed so close a 
connection between the two, that the deductions made by the author 
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are scarcely intelligible without a reference to my work. The treatise 
before us must therefore be regarded rather as a polemical than as an 
independent work. I should on this account have preferred to leave 
its notice to someone disinterested, but, in the absence of any such, I 
feel myself called upon to notice it, in order that the said Masoretic 
questions should not prove to the uninitiated a new source of 
difficulty and obscurity. For brevity sake I shall only touch upon 
the chief points, and pass over in silence all secondary matter, and 
such passages in particular, of which there are several, which remain 
unintelligible to me, in spite of my having read them over several 
times, 

The author asserts that the dots in the case of some letters and 
words occurring in Holy Writ (noted by the Masorah on Numbers iii. 
39—for all the passages vide my treatise, p. 6, etc.) possess no value 
for the text criticism, but that their sole purpose is “ to call attention 
to something striking.” “If we let alone the Midrashic interpre- 
tations .... we shall arrive at the important conclusion that the 
Masorah, in employing these dots, wished simply to call «attention to 
something that was striking” (p. 9). No proofs are adduced in favour 
of this argument, though the word “conclusion” occurs in the state- 
ment. Why should we disregard the explanations of the Midrash ? 
Is the explanation an Agadic one, which is given in such concise and 
clear terms by the Sifre on Numbers ix. 10 (ed. Friedmann, 18a) ? 
Besides, would the inventors of these dots have singled out only ten 
passages in the Pentateuch as serving to call our attention on account 
of their striking character? We could scarcely believe that, for the 
purpose of arresting attention, something additional (though it be 
only in the form of dots) not really belonging to it would have been 
added to the text of the Pentateuch. 

{n truth, the question is not concerning the explanations of the 
Midrash, but to determine the text upon which the Midrash based its 
interpretation. In this connection, the sayings of the Midrash afford 
some valuable testimony, and I have often dwelt upon this circum- 
stance in my investigations. 

The author suggests (pp. 6,7) yet another explanation for the 
origin of these dots, namely, that they are something like the glosses 
of R. Meir. He seriously considers the question, whether these 
signs did not originate from R. Meir, and we can the more easily 
understand how R. Simon b. Eleasar, pupil of R. Meir, was the first 
to give us information concerning the Agadic treatment of the N\71p3. 
The author, who spins out this hypothesis according to pleasure, has 
overlooked the point that, in Sifre to Numbers ix. 10 (Friedmann, 
18a), Simon b. Jochai already opposes some anonymous explanation 
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which had been adduced to Genesis xxxiii. 4; while R. Jose (ben 
Chalaftha) explains also the dot in-Numbers ix. 10 (Mischna Pesachim 
ix. 2), in Numbers xxix. 15 (Menachoth 87D), and in Psalms xxvii. 13 
(Berachoth 4a). Matters must accordingly have proceeded at a pretty 
good rate in regard to these dots and their meaning, when we find a 
contemporary of their inventor already busying himself with offering 
a counter-explanation to one brought forward at the time. 

As regards the age of these dots we have the classic passage in 
Sifre in which no Tarnaite is mentioned side by side with Simon b. 
Jochai—a point which could scarcely be the case with regard to 
questions brought forward in the golden age of tradition for the first 
time. We would expect in such cases differences of opinion. 


Another evidence not to be sight lost of in determining the age of 
these dots is the fact of their being met with in the copies of the Law 
appointed for public use in the Synagogue. The signs invented by 
R. Meir would have been able to find their way into these Synagogue 
scrolls just as little as the well-known glosses of R. Meir, ¢.9., Genesis 
iii. 32, WS MIND (for NY), a matter of comparatively less difficulty. 

In order to support his explanation of the origin of these dots in 
the conservative interest, the author declares in various passages of 
his work that the Masorah, and the statements of the Talmud refer- 
ring to it, cannot be traced to one and the same source. In the intro- 
duction (p. 4) it is stated, without further proof :—“ It is determined 
beyond doubt that the Masorah generally did not derive its statements 
originally from the Talmud and Midrash, but that a critical examina- 
tion, laying claim to recognition, has to recognise just the reverse 
relation.” How are we to understand this assertion? There existed 
among Jews but one tradition, which comprehended everything that 
had reference to Jewish lore and life. 

The two Talmuds an 1 the Midra-him are, as it were, the precipitate 
of this tradition: how, then, can it be asserted that the traditional 
statements in Masoretic questions are of a secondary character, and 
of inferior value? Were the Tannaites and the Amoraim no adequate 
authorities upon questions affecting the text of the Bible? But the 
most cogent proof is the fact that the origin of the Masoretic state- 
ments, as they are contained in the Masorah in their present form, 
may be explained by the statements in the Talmud and Midrash, while 
the contrary is not possible. In my investigations I have given the 
sources, and shown the transitions through which the several statements 
passed, till they reached their present form in the Masorah. And, at 
the same time, the motive for these intentional and unintentional | 
changes has been discovered, namely, to admit as doubtful as few 
words and letters as was at all possible. I must refer the reader to 
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my work on the subject, instead of dwelling upon particular points. 
The author should have refuted the numerous proofs seriatim which 
I there adduced, instead of insisting, without more ado, upon a 
statement for which he has no support beyond the infallibility of the 
Masorah as it exists at the present day, for surely we cannot accept 
the Sohar chadasch (page 9) assuch. After this general discussion 
concerning the meaning of the dots, I will briefly touch upon 
several points of detail contained in this peculiar treatise. Its author 
favours tacitly the view that the vowel-points and accents were already 
known to the Talmud. Cf., page 13, a remark of Bechai’s, considered 
“interesting,” and ‘an adequate support,” that the dot (Gen. xviii. 9), 
mwas mixed up with the Sakef-sign : page 25, n. 2—‘ In course of time 
(the passage is speaking of the Talmud) people forgot, etc., but 
found on the middle Waw a dot, which signifiel nothing else but 
the Chélem which belonged to it, and ultimately styled it 3')9. 

On page 15 we read, “ The conclusion is undoubtedly that the 
Masorah wished only to point to the Plene-form of the word (Gen. 
xix. 33) mIpa” (cf. too page 11); while on page 24 the author 
has already changed his opinion, for he teaches that the 7)p) does 
not serve to call attention to the Plene-form. The statement on 
page 11 is perfectly unintelligible :—“Gen. xvi. 5 (cf. Blau, page 
17, etc.). The second Yod in 4°33) was brought into prominence 
because 43°3) never occurs in any other instance as the feminine witha 
(second) Yod.” But, I would ask, is 9923}, according to the plain 
text, a feminine-form? Surely it refers to Abraham! Is, moreover, 
any difference made, in the orthography of this word, between 
feminine and masculine ? 

The very rudiments of Hebrew grammar are violated in the follow- 
ing cases :—-‘‘ That '2'3) is intended as a plural, we find in Ewald, 
Ausf. Lhb. der hebr. Sprache d. A.B. (7th edition), p. 647 ; vide also 
Geiger, Ges. Schr. IV. 45. Is the word VOX also plural?” (p. 12, 
note 1). Further (p. 15): “ The question now was to explain 1% 
(Gen. xviii. 9), and it was declared, though without any grammatical 
justification, as the masculine of 7S (cf., further, Ezek. xl. 48, 15D, 
and xl. 49, 75N).” But 1S is the 3rd p. sing. masc., and with suffix 
(e.g. Exod. ii. 20)=Where is he? One should really not offer 
such assertions to one’s readers. 

I will now quote verbatim a few characteristic passages :—Page 
4, note :—‘“ Perhaps ~3Y" (1 Chron. ii. 55), is identical with Tiberias. 
Both words in reality mean ‘height,’ etc.” How can one hit upon 
such an idea? Does not the author know after whom the city 
Tiberias was named, and when it was founded? In the same passage 
we have the following: “ Cf., however, the remark in }‘OM) ‘D 21 b 
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(ndia0 APY 7301).” How can a man follow Buxtorf so blindly 
and quote a Talmudic passage (Rosch Haschana 31b) ovt of the 
Juchasin, and furthermore with the page in Buxtorf ? 

The following passages are quite amusing :—Page 16, “In order to 
free innocent Lot as far as possible from this reproach (the disgrace 
mentioned in Genesis xix.), the Midrash adds the significant note 
yo xd m2:Pp3. The Midrash could do no more (7° 7333 better 
remains away).” 

The Midrash has really done precious little to redeem the honour 
of Lot, for the passage in question, as it occurs in Scripture, distinctly 
states MIP) AI3wW3 YT xd). What then is so “ significant ” in the 
note of the Midrash, if 7° 7353/2 remains away ? : 

On p. 17 we read: ‘“ We, therefore, propound the following con- 
clusion : It probably appeared remarkable to the Masorites to have 
the singular of \npw") (Gen. xxxiii. 4), and this for two reasons; in the 
first place it would seem strange that Jacob, on being kissed by his 
brother, should not have moved his lips «n order to return the kiss, ete. 
In order, therefore, to call attention to the fact that in this instance, 
in spite of the use of 133°) the singular is rightly used, the Masorah 
dotted the He (7) in 1NPpw.” 

Were this the case, the Masorah would indeed be too lavish in the 
distribution of its dots. 

We would rest content with these examples. I ought in truth to 
proceed to the polemical statements of the author directed against my 
assertions, which are now open, now veiled. 

But, in order to keep within the limits of a review, I must omit all 
such considerations. A few examples will, nevertheless, suffice to 
elucidate how the matter stands. 

In my article (p, 23, etc.) I attempted to show that criginally, in 
Genesis xxxvii. 12, not only the particle NX, but the three words, 
DAVIN NY NN, had dots. In the work under review we read as 
follows :—“ Because Blau in this case also proceeds from the Midrash, 
and without fully understanding its Masoretic substratum seeks to 
correct it, he falls into a conjecture which proves to be wrong, because 
it is unnecessary. We affirm, by the above-mentioned principle of 
comparison, that in this instance not only the little word NN—the 
omission of which would in no way vender the Ayadic explanation 
any the more intelligible—but, according to Sifre (cf. Blau, pp. 25 
and 33), OM’3N jX¥ NN have to be regarded and marked as 
striking,” etc. In the former sentence, accordingly, it is said that 
I have not understood the “ Masoretic substratum” of the Midrash ; 
and yet, in the sentence following immediately upon it, my conjec- 
ture as regards the dots is adopted, quoting expressly the proof I 
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adduced for my hypothesis, as contained in the words in parenthesis, 
viz., according to Sifre, etc.! The author acts in the same spirit 
towards the end of his work (pp. 63, 64), in which he quietly adopts 
my conclusions, while ostensibly he discusses and opposes my state- 
ments. I call special attention to the fact that the author possesses 
the peculiar art of presenting things in such a manner as to lend to 
them the appearance of independent research. In order, therefore, 
to arrive at a true estimate of his opinions, it is necessary to consult 
his predecessors. I must express my gratitude to the author for 
having so carefully studied my work; that for the most part he was 
able to work with my thoughts and assertions, which he did in a sly 
manner by employing them in contexts differing from my own. 

That he did not arrive at any specially acceptable conclusion is in 
truth to be deplored ; but it is no wonder. 

Even with regard to the explanation and translation of ‘lalmudical 
and Masoretic texts, the author is very unfortunate. We shall 
instance just a few. On page 30, where the question is about the 
dots above and helow the word X51> in Psalm xxvii. 13, it says :— 
“ This is also derived from the Masoretic note adduced by Buxtorf 
(420), which runs as follows: N17) 71P3 O°3INI2 NM 33 INI 4 


mdynod) MO? 1P3, and is only to be understood thus : “ Four times it 
isso (with 8)—Genesis xliii. 10; Judges xiv. 18 ; 2 Samuel ii. 27; 
Psalm xxvii. 13—and it does not occur again in the Hagiographa : for 
this reason it is dotted. (The words wad) 10 NP N17) are simply an 
addition to the usual note.)”» We have underlined the error. The 
words in parenthesis are beyond our comprehension. 

Why, furthermore, is xb not dotted in the remaining passages ? 
It is no argument to reply that “ the Masorah to the whole Bible was 
not published at one and the same time” (p. 31, note 1), In Mumeri 
Rabba (cf. 3, §13, ed. Wilna), it is stated, after the enumeration of the 
ten dotted passages of the Pentateuch, 8 43 xox TP) nD? x” 
pay snaps 723 9 ow MN Mans ANd qx AN Na DN NY 
moe DANITNP PMN WD NaNS 7B % ON? OND. 

Now, as this passage follows upon the enumeration of all the dotted 
passages, including the last, Deut. xxix. 28; as, besides, the same 
argument applies to all the passages in an equal manner—n» one can 
dream of explaining ®) otherwise than as DVN &). The author, 
on the other hand, in his polemical zeal, understands it to mean 
“ eleven letters ” ; and he further finds, in the interpretation of this 
word, “a confirmation of the theory [it should be: Blau’s theory] 
that originally the two names of God were dotted.” I am unable to 
see how this interpretation of NS’) can tend to confirm this new 
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theory, for even at present there are “ eleven letters” dotted. Com- 
pare, too, Aboth di R. Nathan, 2 vers.,c. 37 (ed. Schechter, p. 98), 
where it clearly states 195m nymwn da dy np nods, The first 
version is faulty. 

In a similar manner the author’s translation (p. 42) is quite impos- 
sible as regards Ab. d. R. Nath. 1 vers., c. 34 (p.99) NWN NVIID 3? 
3) AMP WWII ANNI. “ Two sorts of signs are mentioned in the 
Torah.” The one is (the 3357 733) in the small Paraschah (Num. 
x. 35, 36), and the other is the N17)P3, which are cited in the next 
Mishna, xxxv. 5. Between the first and the “neat” Mishna there is 
a whole passage, and the “next Mishna” begins with the introduction 
MINI NITNPI Wy. 

Apart from such fiddle-faddle, how can we possibly understand, 
according to his translation, the 2 in the word NY752? Surely it is 
unscientific to treat Masoretic texts homiletically. 

The further references to the inverted Nun I have been unable to 
understand. It is but to be deplored that the simple truth that these 
signs are nothing else but an abbreviation for 1)P3(=3}, as I proved 
(Masor. Unters., pp. 40-45), and as the author himself adopts on 
p. 49, should again be observed from the view of those who look upon 
the Masorah as an occult science. 

In the same part of his work the writer says :—“‘In Tract Soferim 
6,1, it states: The scribe must at the beginaing of Numb. x. 35, 
have a WY'Y (not NS, as Blau reads without understanding 
it), etc.” Not I, but the editions read NOY; besides, I myself 
stated twice that it was unintelligible (Mas. Unters., pp. 41 and 44). 
The writer should, therefore, not have made it appear to his readers 
as though I adopted a reading which I did not understand, without 
mentioning my remark concerning it. Nor did the writer discover 
that NYY was the right reading; Dr. Neubauer anticipated him 
in our Hungarian periodical, Magyar Zsidé Szemle, 1891, p. 360, 
in his review of my book in this periodical, III., 540. He explained 
the word )y°Y in the same sense as I explained the unintel- 
ligible signs, namely, as the necessary space for the dots, and I 
fully agree with him.! 

The examples given above are samples of the scientific manner 
in which the Masorah is treated in the work before us. In face 





' The writer quotes Neubauer’s remark from our periodical, p. 15, 
note to Gen. xviii. 9, without understanding him, for Neubauer cites 
no reading “‘according to which 7X has to be dotted (not to be 
deleted).”” The words in parenthesis are nonsense. Why does the 
writer not quote WY from Neubauer’s remarks, in which this word 
occurs in contradistinction to NS’? 
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of the too scanty productions in this branch of learning, I would 
consider it a dangerous practice to allow to pass without notice 
any work bearing on the subject, be the character of that work 
what it may. 

And a somewhat lengthy consideration of the subject (the 
present has assumed such proportions without any intention on 
my part, and in spite of my attempt to limit it), will certainly 
do the reader less harm than none at all, and I trust that the 
readers of this esteemed periodical, taking into consideration 
the circumstances of the case, will acquit me of the guilt of being 
prolix, and pardon the length of this notice. 


Lupwic BLav. 


Budapest. 


Grammatical and Lexicographical Literature. 


A.—The Book of the Comparison of the Hebrew Language with the 
Arabic, by ABU-IBRAHIM (Isaac) IBN BarON, a Spanish Jew of 
the end of the eleventh century and beginning of the twelfth, by 
P. Koxortsor, with the edition of the original text of the 
fragment of the work of ibn Bartin, which has been preserved 
(Russian title: Kuiga Sravnenia Yevresiskago Yazika s’ Arab- 
skim) ; St. Petersburg, 1893. Being Part I. of “Contribution to 
the History of Medizeval Hebrew Philology and Hebrew Arabic 
Literature.” 


Tue Imperial Library of St. Petersburg became the greatest rival of 
the Bodleian Library, as regards Hebrew MSS., by the acquisition of 
the two collections of the late Firkowitz. The first one, which was 
bought about 1860, consists mostly of Karaitic literature, a collection 
which will remain unsurpassed. Out of it the late Pinsker composed 
his important work, with the title of Liquté Qudmonioth, published in 
1860, when the collection was still in Firkowitz’s private possession. 
Another short account of it appeared in the monograph with the 
title of Aus der Petersburgen Bibliothek, by the present writer 
(Leipzig, 1860). Based upon Pinsker’s book, Gottlober, Fiirst, and 
Graetz wrote the history of the Karaites, in which many data have 
to be rectified. The second Firkowitz collection, acquired by the 
Imperial Library about 1876, consists mostly of a great number of 
fragments, more or less complete, of various departments of Hebrew 
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literature, Rabbanitic as well as Karaitic, in Hebrew as well as in 
Arab‘c, written with Hebrew characters. It is said that they were 
collected from Genizoth in Egypt and Mesopotamia. A short account 
of this collection was given by the present writer in a report addressed 
to the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford, published in the 
University Gazette, 1876, Vol. VII., page 237. An accurate idea of 
the richness of the documents in this collection can only be had when 
the catalogue, prepared by the Councillor of State, Dr. A. Harkavy, 
appears ; meanwhile he has made a short list which is not yet pub- 
lished. On the other hand. this savant has brought to light many 
important pieces of this collection. We shall only mention a volume 
of Responsa of the Geonim, which appeared in three fasciculi amongst 
the publications of the Meqitse Nirdamim (1885-87). This work is 
most important, amongst others, for the history of the Rabbinical 
schools in Barbary (Morocco, Tunis, and Algeria), which I hope to 
show in a special article on this subject. Also a first fasciculus on 
Saadiah Gaon (see JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IV., p. 490), and 
some other extracts from old grammarians, as well as the Diwan of 
Samuel han-Nagid (the prince), 1879; moreover, many unknown 
poetical pieces (unfortunately scattered, in weekly periodicals mostly, 
which are inaccessible in this country ; see below, p. 577). However, 
the collection of Hebrew and Arabic fragments, coming from a 
Genizah in Egypt, and lately acquired by the Bodleian Library, rivals 
that of St. Petersburg, if not in quantity, certainly in quality. In 
the Bodleian fragments we find a large fragment of the Babylonian 
Talmud tractate Kerithoth, written in 1123, which will soon appear, 
edited by Mr. Schechter and the Rev. S. Singer. This is the oldest 
dated of Talmud fragments known hitherto. The present number of 
the QUARTERLY will contain a unique fragment of the Sifré Zutd, edited 
also by Mr. Schechter. From the Bodleian fragments Dr. Harkavy 
has published the important answer to Ben Meir (JEwIsH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, IV., p. 493). To return to the St. Petersburg fragments : 
Magister Israelson has edited with a preface the remainder of an 
Arabic commentary on Genesis by the Gaon Samuel ben Hofni (St. 
Petersburg, 1886); and M. J. Derenbourg has edited fragments of the 
commentary on Isaiah by the famous Judah Ben Balam, as well as 
extracts of old grammarians (Opusculus et traités, Paris, 1880, p. xx., 
sqq.), and he is preparing the edition of a small remainder of 
Saadiah’s commentary on Exodus. 

I have great pleasure in noticing the critical edition of a great 
fragment in Arabic of the grammar and lexicon of Abu-Ibrahim 
Isaac ibn Barfin, of Cordova, with an elaborate preface, translations 
and copivns vhilological notes in Russian, as well as a short preface in 
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Hebrew, by M. P. Kokoftsof. Ibn Barfin was a contemporary of the 
famous poet, Moses ibn Ezra, and he himself was a poet of talent 
(see No. 1972 of the catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library), and a pupil of Levi ben al-Taban, who is mentioned 
by Abraham ben Ezra in his treatise called Meoznuim. Ibn 
Barfin was extremely well read in Arabic literature, and his com- 
parisons of Hebrew with the Arabic are, therefore, of great value. 
Moses ben Ezra even says that ibn Barfin also compares Hebrew 
with Latin and Berber, and that his dictionary is superior to that of 
Dunash ben Tamim. In the existing fragments, however, there is no 
trace of such comparison, and we must consider Moses ben Ezra’s 
remark concerning his friend as enthusiastic. DBariun’s work, which is 
unfortunately incomplete, has been recognised in the 1876 collection : 
M. Kokofstof mentions nine fragments (about half of the book); and 
that is all which is known at present of this treatise, for the frag- 
ment of the Bodleian Library, No. 2422 of my catalogue, is in- 
deed not by ibn Barfn, as M. Kokoftsof rightly says. Much 
more comparative matter for Arabic with Hebrew is found in Ibn 
Barfin’s work than in Abu-l-Walid’s dictionary. Moreover, the 
numerous quotations from Arabic poets and other Arabic books will 
be a boon also to not a few Arabic scholars, who will find all the 
verses put together by the learned editor in Arabic characters. M. 
Kokoftsof did well to make his edition in Hebrew characters, in which 
the unique fragments are written in spite of Arabic scholars, who 
prefer naturally the Arabic characters. The introduction contains, 
I. The Biography of Ibn Baran, as far as it is known, in which not 


an item is neglected ; II. Discussion on the title, mandy, “the 
balance,” quoted by Hebrew writers ON; a similar title was 
given by Abraham ben Ezra for one of his grammutical treatises. M. 
Kokoftsof has, however, found at the beginning of ibn Bartin’s second 
part (the work is divided into two parts, viz., grammar and lexicon) 
the full Arabic title, according to which we should translate “ Book of 
Comparison between the Hebrew and the Arabic” ; Munk, without 
knowing the full title, translated “ La mise en balance, ou la comparai- 
son ;? and Professor W. Bacher renders it in German, “ Die Gleicheit.” 
III. The third part gives translations of I. and a part of II., with 
very extensive and useful notes. IV. treats of Hebrew and Arabic 
writers quoted by ibn Barfin. The writer shows here great know- 
ledge of Hebrew and Arabic literature, and more especially of Arabic 
poetry, of which copious use is made by ibn Barfin. A very useful 
summary in correct Rabbinical Hebrew, concerning the biography of 
our grammarian and his quotations, precedes the text. Those who 
cannot read Russian without difficulty, and others who do not know 
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that language at all, will find here the essence of M. Kokoftsof’s 
Russian monograph. It is scarcely necessary to mention that the 
text taken from unique fragments often requires emendations ; these 
are, however, duly indicated in the notes : here we find also the refer- 
ences to Biblical passages explained by ibn Birfiin. We hope that our 
young and able Semitist and excellent grammarian will give us soon, 
in the second part of this collection, other unique texts, grammatical 
as well as lexicographical, which are abundaot in the second Fir- 
kowitz collection. 

Another important essay on the well-known grammarian and 
commentator, Judah ben Balim (a predecessor of ibn Barfin, who 
quotes him), by Dr. Solomon Fuchs, the able editor of the Hebrew 
monthly with the title of 7P7, has appeared (Studien wber Abu 
Zakaria Jahja (R. Jehuda) ibn Balém; Berlin, 1893; Part I.). We 
have already noticed Dr. Fuchs’ just remark that many of Judah’s 
treatises on the Particles were inscribed by a copyist into Abul 
Walid’s lexicon (ha-Hoger I., p. 121, sqq.). When the present essay is 
completed we shall gladiy lay the result before our readers. At 
present we may only mention that Dr. Fuchs is one of the growing 
authorities in Hebrew-Arabic literature, and, above all, a great en- 
thusiast for this branch of Jewish learning ; he certainly deserves 
the attention of the Jewish public, who should try to help him to 
continue his monthly, to which eminent men like A. Epstein, 
Dr. Harkavy, Herr Halberstam, Professor Kaufmann, and others 


contribute. 
A. NEUBAUER, 


Two Monographs by Dr. M. Gaster. 


I. sown 932 23! The Scroll of the Hasmoneans. (Extract from 
the Transactions of the Oriental Congress, London, 1891, vol. ii.) 
Besides the first and second books of the Maccabees, which are now 
accessible only in Greek, there exists a small chronicle in later 
Hebrew, usually entitled the Scroll of Antiochos (D21'D3 | Nd319). 
That this Hebrew text is based upon an original written in 
Aramaic, was long suspected ; and although existing in many MSS., 
this text was not published before 1851, from a MS. in the British 
Museum. It was followed by another edition from a MS. in the Town 
Library of Leipzig, in 1874; and a third appeared in 1877, by Dr. 
Jellinek, from a MS. in his possession. We have now before us a fourth 
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issue by the Rev. Dr. Gaster, a most critical edition, founded on the 
collection of many MS., and more especially some written in Yemen. 


In these last MSS., the title of our chronicle is *SJOWNM °33 nbin, 
divided into verses, of which the number varies in the MSS, The first 
mention of such a kind of chronicle is to be found in the Halakhoth 
Gedoloth (about 850 a.p.), and as it is known that this work is an 
amplification of the Halakhoth, attributed to Yehudai Gaon, who 
flourished about 750, Simeon Kayara might have found the quo- 
tation of our Chronicle in the work compiled about 750. Here 
the title is given ‘NIOWN M2 M930, “Scroll of the Family 
of the Hasmoneans,” and it is said that it was written by the 
elder of the schools of Hillel and Shammai ; but it passed not on to 
the generations (7.¢., it was not received with the same authority) as 
the five other scrolls. So Rapoport; Dr. Gaster translates, “ Until 
now, it has not become (canonical, for all times), till there will be 
again a priest who would consult the Oorim and Toomim.”' According 
to Zunz (Gott, Vurtraeye, p. 131, note 2 of the new edition), it means 
that the scroll written 100 years B.c, was considered lost 800 years 
later. From the words in the Halakhoth Gedoloth, however, it does 
not result that the scroll was lost at the time. Was this scroll 
written in Aramaic, and was it identical with our present text? We 
cannot say for certain, but it is most likely the case, although there 
is a slight difference in the title, z.e., MA for 32. About a century 
later, we find R. Saadiah Gaon speaking of a “Scroll of the Sons of 
the Hasmonezans,” written in Aramaic with vowel-points and accents, 
and divided into verses, from which he gives quotations found in our 
present text. Fortunately, nearly the whole of Saadiah’s text is 
preserved partly in the Bodleian library, and partly in the Imperial 
Library of St. Petersburg, as we shall see later on. 

It has been pointed out in the edition of 1851, and it is now made 
much clearer by Dr. Gaster, that our scroll is not derived from 
either of the books of the Maccabees, and that Judah is scarcely 
mentioned in Jewish sources; moreover, the records concerning 
Antiochus aud his generals are passed in silence by the Talmud and 
Midrashim. On the other hand, the miracle concerning the flask of 
oil which lasted for eight days, which is mentioned in the Talmudic 
literature, occurs only in our scroll, and not at all in the two books of 
the Maccabees. Dr. Gaster says rightly as follows: ‘‘ There must, 
therefore, be a good reason for this paucity of records, and for the 
complete ignoring of Judah and his brethren in a piece that was to 
form part of the Liturgy. The events of the past must either have 





1 Compare Nehemiah, vii. 65. 
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become obscured through causes which we have to find, or their 
record must have been purposely preserved in a form greatly at 
variance with that of the books of the Makkabzans.” The real cause 
of neglecting the glorification of the Maccabean heroes, is, according 
to Dr. Gaster, the hatred of the Pharisees for the Maccabean family 
who usurped the royal title whilst being priests. He says: “ Con- 
sidering that the Pharisee was the popular party, and that the legal 
prescriptions, liturgical forms, and ceremonies are mostly institutions 
formed by them, one part of the mystery was cleared up. The 
staunch upholders of the Law would not canonise, if I may use that 
word, men like Alexander Jannai, and others whose death they 
celebrated as a festival, or introduce the name and memory of the 
Makkabeans, as they called themselves, in the history or in the 
liturgy of the nation. That explains to a certain extent, why the 
allusions to the Makkabsans are so scarce in the Talmud and the 
Midrash. This literature is that of the Pharisees, and the Makka- 
bseins were their bitterest foes. The deliverance was due to divine 
intervention ; but the persons chosen proved afterwards unworthy of 
the mission intrusted to them. The result of this feeling was, that 
instead of having an exact record of those remarkable times, all that 
we have is, but with one exception (1 Makkabees), a mixture of 
truth and fiction.” 

Does Dr. Gaster mean that the liturgy beginning with o°DI7 by 
where there is such a meagre record of the heroic deeds of the 
Maccabeans, was composed by the Pharisees before the Aramaic 
Chronicle, which he ascribes, according to the passage of the 
Halakhoth Gedoloth, to the beginning of the common era; and, 
according to him, that must be the case with the passages found 
in the Talmud and the Midrashim concerning the wonderful Mac- 
cabeean battles? That is scarcely admissible. There seems to me 
some contradiction in Dr. Gaster’s reasoning ‘as to the date of the 
composition of our Chronicle by the elder of the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai. At this time, he says, “when the Hasmonzans belonged 
to the past, and their glorification could only tell against Herod, 
hated by all alike. Itis to that period that I ascribe now the only 
connected description of the rise of the Hasmonzans, of the dedication 
of their Temple which has survived in its primitive Semitic form.” 
Why then did the Pharisees not give a full account of the Maccabean 
hervic deeds, since the hatred against them was forgotten? And why 
is our Chronicle not mentioned in the Talmud and Midrashin, if it 
had eristed as early as the schools of Hillel and Shammai? Jt would 
seem that this date was given by Simeon Kayara in connection with 
the dispute between Hillel and Shammai concerning the lighting of 
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the Hanukah lights (Bab. T., Sabbath, fol. 21v), where Shammai 
begins with eight lights and descends to one, and Hillel begins with one 
and ascends to eight, and here the expression 33M is already mentioned 
That it is not mentioned in our Chronicle is therefore accidental, 
since the school at the time knew of this name for the Maccabean 
feast. If the omission of this term in our Chronicle is an argument 
for its early date, then we shall have to accept Saadiah’s view, who 
says that it was written by the Maccabees in Aramaic; and if the 
original of our Scroll was in this dialect, it proves its late date, for 
the early Apocrypha in general, written in a Semitic dialect, were 
written in a kind of Hebrew. Jerome knows of a Hebrew text of 
1 Maccabees, and the enigmatic title of it mentioned by Origen 
seems to be composed of later Hebrew words (J. Derenbourg, Essai 
sur ? Histoire .. . de la Palestine, t. I., p. 450). It is true that Dr. 
Gaster inclines to uphold, against the general opinion, that the I. 
Maccabees was written originally in Aramaic, adding “of Tobith and 
Judith there can be no doubt that they were written in that dialect ” ; 
and he refers to the Oxford edition of Tobit (1878), and to a quota- 
tion of Nahmanides. The Oxford Tobit, however, is not the original 
of the Apocryphon, but the original on which Jerome based his Latin 
translation ; and, on the other hand, the Aramaic texts mentioned 
by Nahmanides, are nothing else but a transcription of the Syriac, 
as can be seen from Bel and the Dragon quoted in a Midrash (Tobit, 
Oxford, p. xviii.). At the time of Nahmanides Syriac texts, 
probably transcribed into Hebrew characters, were brought to Europe 
and more especially to Catalonia; and this dialect was then considered 
as holy, and that may be a reason why the Zohar was composed in 
Aramaic about that time. Besides, there is a kind of date at the end 
of our Scroll which would show that it was composed after the 
destruction of the Temple. It is said (v. 74 in Dr. Gaster’s edition) : 
“The sons of Hasmoni kept the kingdom, they and their sons and 
their sons’ sons, from that time until the second destruction of the 
house of God for 206 years.” To this Dr. Gaster makes the follow- 
ing remarks: “ Exactly the same number of years is assigned to the 
Hasmoneans and Herodians in the Seder Olam and in the Talmud. 
This absolute identity of dates goes far to prove the antiquity and 
authority of our Scroll. These dates must undoubtedly have been 
taken from the Scroll as the Chronicle of that period. Ii is difficult 
to decide whether the last verses, with the date of the Hasmonzan 
Kingdom, belonged originally to the text of the Scroll or were after- 
wards added. If we admit them to have belonged to it, it would 
settle at once also the question of the age of the Scroll ; but it seems 
that they have been added later on, as the oldest MSS. available do 
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not have these concluding verses. They may have been added soon after 

the destruction of the Temple, for it is to be noted that not a single ~ 
word about the Romans is to be found in the Scroll, not even an 
allusion.” In my opinion the fact that the date agrees with the 
Seder Olam would rather prove that our Chronicle is contemporary 
with it or even later, for otherwise allusion would be made to it in the 
Seder Olam. As to the addition of the last verses or not, there is no 
decisive fact to guide us concerning it. I can only add that the St. 
Petersburg MS. with vowel-points and accents has the last verses. In 
the Bodleian Library MS. No. 2,333 has not these verses ; in No. 2,498 
they are found witb the following introductory words : D'PIDDN Ny¥DI 


x7INN NND2 ONT. Both MSS. come from Yemen. The Western 
MSS., viz., Nos. 30, 32, 174, and 2,305, have the verses without any 
remark.! It is worth while considering that the MS. of St. Peters- 
burg, which is provided with vowel-points ani accents, and jivided 
into verses, as Saadiah described it, has the last verses ; on the other 
hand, would Saadiah have attributed our Scroll to the children of the 
Hasmoneans, if the destruction of the Temple had occurred in it ? 
The fact that the Romans are not even alluded to in our Scroll may 
suggest a very early date or a late, when the Romans had already 
disappeared. The following words are the description which Dr. 
Gaster gives of the sources of the Scroll. He says: “ The relation 
between the Scroll and the first Book of the Makkabees may be said 
to be akin to that of Hagada and simple text. Legendary embellish- 
ment can be traced already in the second Book of Makkabees, and 
still more in the Syriac translation of it. It is the same spirit, 
though not exactly the sime tendency, in the Scroll as in the second 
Book of Makkabees. In the contents the Scroll approaches also more 
the second book than the first book, and uses often the same expressions 
as the Syriac paraphrase. The compiler of the second book mentions 
Jason of Cyrene as the author of the work from which he drew 
the materials for his own compilation. It is still doubtful whether 
Jason’s work was written in Greek, or possibly in Hebrew or 
Aramaic. Should this latter have been the case, we could see in that 
work the remote source of our Scroll. It is safer, however, to 
consider oral tradition as the foundation of this narrative of the 
Scroll, which servei also to embellish the narrative of the second 
book and the Syriac translation or paraphrase.” We agree with this 
last hypothesis, by which the arbitrary mention of the chief Dramatis 





' Dr. Gaster gives the Bodleian MSS. 30, 32, 174, and 2,305, under the 
rubric of the Hebrew texts of our Scroll ; that is, I am sorry to say, my 
fault, and I ought to have stated in the catalogue that they contain 
the Aramaic text. 
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persone, and of the most impressive facts will be explained, for, as 
we have said, the Pharisees could not have influenced the redaction 
of the Scroll written after Hillel. To me it seems that the legends 
found io the Talmud aud Midrashim are embodied in the Scroll and 
not vice versd, for such an important document, composed in the 
most important school, could not have escaped the later schools, when 
mentioning the miraculous story of the Maccabean deeds. And 
most likely our Scroll was composed in Babylonia at the time when 
Karaism began, and its adherents rejected the feast of Hanukah, for 
the purpose of inculcating the observance of this feast by reading 
privately, and perhaps even publicly, the Scroll, where this feast is 
mentioned with glorification. Hence the accents, which are found 
in copies not only coming from Egypt, which we know already 
from Saadiah, but also in copies inserted amongst the twenty-four 
books of Scripture, as is the case with the MS. in Paris, No. 47, 
accerding to M. Israel Lévi’s communication. In Yemen MSS. our 
Scro!l is found in the prayer-books as a part belonging to the ritual 
of Hanukah. We know from R. Nisim ben Jacob of Kairowan 
(beginning of the eleventh century) that our Scroll was known (in 
Hebrew or Aramaic) to everybody ;' it was perhaps introduced here 
also against Karaism which had taken root in Africa. From here 
our Scroll came to Spain, Italy, and finally to France and Germany ; 
in these last countries the Hebrew text was predominant. But the 
Hebrew translation might have been made, as Dr. Gaster rightly 
says, when the knowledge of Aramaic declined, and the reading of 
the Targum began to be discontinued. And this was even the fact 
in the African congregations, as we see from the letter of Judah 
ben Qoreish? to that effect. Of course, in the eighth century, when 
our Scroll was composed, the Romans could not be mentioned. 

After having amply discussed the epoch and tendency of our 
Scroll, Dr. Gaster gives a full bibliographical account of both 
texts, Aramaic and Hebrew MS. as well as editions. He also 
adds an account of translations of it in non-Semitic languages, 
viz., into Latin, German, Spanish and Persian. Next comes the 
literature concerning our Scroll; both are exhaustive. For 
completeness’ sake I may mention that Herzfeld (Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel II. p. 446), says that the statement of the Hala- 
khoth Gedoloth is noauthentic (unverburgt), without’ any reason. 
The same is the case with M. J. Derenbourg’s statement ( Zssai, 
etc., p. 57), that our Scroll, in spite of its pure language and 
division into verses, is a modern (what age?) composition, and 





1 Harkavy, Saadia Gaon, p. 208. 7 OND, ed., Bargés, Paris, 1857, 
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has for object to instruct the Jews concerning the sign of the 

feast, which was celebrated since the time of the Maccabees. The 

interesting monograph finishes with the Aramaic text of the Scroll 

according to the Eastern (Yemenistic) MSS., with variations from 

Western MSS. and Jellinek’s edition. There are unfortunately some 

typographical mistakes at the very beginning, ‘t2 for ‘53'3, 

D3)DIN for D3DIN. The vowel-points are given according to the 

Eastern MSS., but expressed in the western vowel-points. The 

variations contain also differences as to vowel-points. Finally, the 

English translation is given with the references to parallel passages — 
in the Bible and in the two books of the Maccabees. To the - 
passage (v. 3) “He (Antiochus) built a mighty town close to the 
shore of the sea, and he called it Antiochia after his own name,” 
Dr, Gaster says in a note: ‘ Probably Charax-Spasina, at the 
mouth of the Harum, mentioned by Pliny.” This note is super- 
fluous, since there is no reality ; every great conqueror in olden 
time built a town after his name ; the writer does not care whether 
it is really so or not. Besides Charax is not on or near the sea. 
Why does Dr. Gaster not give the name of the town which Bagras 
or Bagris (Bacchides) built opposite Antiochia (v. 4) after his name ? 
Both statements are equally unhistorical, but the writer of the 
Scroll is far from being an historian. 

Dr. Gaster’s monograph will not reach many Jews, except those 
who were members of the Congress, and a few chosen whom our 
author will be good enough to remember, for the number of the 
extracts at his disposal are limited. There will come a time sooner 
or later when Dr. Gaster will be pressed for a second edition, and 
then he will be able to refute his critics, amongst whom I shall 
no doubt fall a victim. For a second edition I should advise him 
to take as basis the fragments of the text which were at Saadiah’s 
disposal, of which the Bodleian Library possesses verses 25 to 35, and 
48 to66; and St. Petersburg vv. 10 to 29, and 67 toend; of the last 
I have the variations from Dr. Jellinek’s text, sent to me by my 
friend Dr. Harkavy, which I shall be happy to put at Dr. Gaster’s 
disposal. Of the Western MSS. the No. 1747, in the Bodleian Library, 
is an excellent one, more especially as concerning the vocalisation ; 
it has for instance NN and *N}WN. 

II. Hebrew Visions of Hell and Paradise (extract from the 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1893, pp. 571 to 611). 
These are faithful translations of Revelations, extracted from the 
Talmud, Midrashim (earlier and later), and late Agadic works. 
“They all,” says Dr. Gaster, “ go back to. the pre-Christian age, as 
is shown by the existence of those Christian visions almost verbally 
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identical with the Hebrew. On the other hand, one cannot doubt that 
they underwent some changes in the course of ages. The substance 
remained intact, but many passages were interpolated or omitted.” 
There is again disputable matter concerning the age of these 
extracts. Dr. Gaster is perhaps inclined by nature to make every- 
thing old, more especially if it is introduced as old by an old formula 
or by anearly name. That is no doubt awkward for comparative 
matter, but as everybody can form his opinion by critical method, the 
extract will always have its value either as original or as borrowed, 
for Dr. Gaster makes no mystery of the sources, and does not force a 
date upon the reader. Moreover, his notes give a comparative 
bibliography of items and parallels concerning Apocrypha. The 
contents are the following :—The Revelation of Moses, according 
to two recensions. 2. The Revelation of Joshua ben Levi, in many 
recensions also. Now if we accept even the personality of R. Joshua 
ben Levi as the hero of the Revelations, they could not be pre-Chris- 
tian, since Joshua lived in the third century ; and of such kind of 
apocryphal pieces Dr. Gaster says that they must have served as 
sources to that of Peter, then to that of Paul and others. There 
are only two ways for such communication: either to give a 
translation without any prefatory words except as concerning the 
bibliography and the parallel passages, or to prove by unquestion- 
able data that one text of a Revelation must have preceded another. 
The general reader has no leisure, and not sufficient knowledge, for 
forming a clear opinion, unless he is guided by sound data. A hasty 
and vague opinion is more damaging than ignorance, 
A. NEUBAUER. 


Dw O12 WIN (New, also Old), page 3. By Dr. A. Harkavy. 
(Extract from a weekly, without indication oj" place or of date.) 


The first two numbers of this collection have appeared in the 
periodical with the title of MDyon, Warsaw, 1886; and a fourth will 
follow in the sixth volume of the yearly called *!DNN. The present 
fasciculus contains, 1. Poetical pieces by the old Spanish poets, viz., 
those by Abraham ibn Ezra, which are incompletely given in the 
edition of the Diwan, by the late Dr. Egers ; 2. Additions to our 
author’s edition of the poem of Samuel the Prince (see above, page 568); 
3. Unknown poems by the famous Salomon ben Gabirol, two of 
which refer to the death of R. Haya Gaon ; this makes, with the two 
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poems on that occasion, already printed, four; 4. By the well-known 
Judah hal-Levi. This is followed by historical pieces in prose: 1. 
On David al-Roi, and some other Rabbis, from a fragment of 
Sambari’s Chronicle (Anecdota, Oxon, 2, Semitic series, I. iv., page 
123, seqq.). Dr. Harkavy writes wby, explaining it by Rai 
(Rages), a town in Persia ; 2. A fragment of a story which happened 
to a merchant, R. Elijah, of Belgrade, in Servia, with his companions, 
at the time of the Sultan Baziat (1481-1512). It is an interesting 
piece concerning the state of the Jews in Turkey at that time ; 3. 
An epistle in favour of Jewish prisoners, made at Poltova, in the 
year 1715, written in Karasubazar, in the Crimea. There are four 
signatures by Jews, inhabitants at Karasu. There are also signatures 
by Italian Rabbis, some illegible. Dr. Harkavy’s critical edition of 
Judah Halevy’s poem, of which the first has just appeared in a 
collection with the title of }DN'NS (Warsaw, 1893), we shall duly 
notice when completed by him as promised in his preface. 


A. NEUBAUER. 


PROFESSOR STEINSCHNEIDER is indefatigable. Scarcely has he 
brought out his life work, Zhe Jewish Translators (J. Q. B., 
IV., pp. 146 to 151)!, with a supplement in which he gives 
texts which could not find room in his book, than he publishes a 
bibliographical essay in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society (Zeitschrift der Deutsch-Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft), 
Vol. XLVIL, page 335, on the writing of the Arabs in 
Hebrew manuscripts. These, although belonging to the domain of 
Arabic bibliography, interest the Jews also, for we can see what 
attention the Arabic-speaking Jews paid to the Arabic literature in 
its original. According to our author, there are more than seventy 
works of various contents—philosophy, medicine, astronomy, and 
mathematics—which were transcribed in Hebrew characters, This 
catalogue of fifty pages is arranged alphabetically, according to the 
original authors, which is followed by anonymous writers. Analpha- 
betical table of the titles of the works follows. There are most likely 





! We seize the opportunity to correct the wrong translation of the 
words Zur Selbstzwecklichen Thatigheit which is rendered (p. 151, f. 3) 
by “a selfish activity”; it means rather “ A form of activity carried on 
in pursuance of personal aims.” 
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some other works which are in the Firkowitz collection, and to the 
Bodleian recent acquisitions belongs a fragment, an unknown treatise 
of Gazzali. Prof. Steinschneider continues, in the Beihefte zum 
Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, XII., his work, which had also the 
prize of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, on the 
Arabic translation from the Greek, which contains the translation of 
philosophical works. The introduction to this work appeared in 1889, 
in the same series, No. V., and the present part forms section 1 of 
the prize essay. Of 2, viz., mathematics, only the chapter on Euclid 
has appeared in the Abhandlungen der hist.-litt. Abtheilung der 
Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik und Physik, Vol. XXXI., 3; whilst the 
third part, which treats of medicine, was published in 1891, in 
Virchow’s Archiv fiir Pathologische Anatomie, Vol. CXXTV. If Iam 
not mistaken, these extracts can be obtained separately. Thus, the 
vigorous old man is happily able to keep his promises, and we hope 
and wish that he may see the completion of Benyakob’s DSDNA TIN, 
which will form a quite new work, and then rest a long time on his 
laurels. 
A. NEUBAUER. 


WE have heard lately much about the Beni-Israel in India, who will 
gradually return to the observance of the other Jews. The history 
of this lost tribe is still in the dark, and I doubt if it will ever be 
cleared up. owing to the lack of documents. The interest in these 
Israelites is, however, still great, as it would seem by an extract from 
the Indian Church Quarterly Review, Calcutta, 1893, with the title 
of “The Beni-Israel of the Bombay Presidency,” by the Rev. J. 
Henry Lord. Not much that is new is to be found in this reprint, but 
the information is well put together. We see with pleasure that our 
QUARTERLY is read in India, out of which Mr. Lord quotes passages 
concerning the origin of Jews in Yemen. He refers to a history of 
the Beni-Israel by Mr. Hem Samuel, still in MS., out of which the 
feasts observed by the Beni-Israel are given, compared with those 
enumerated by David Rehabi; the word feast is expressed in 
Marathi by San (feast), which seems to be older than Roja, which 
is Hindustani. 
A, NEUBAUER. 
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Jewish Legislation. 

A Spirit of the Biblical Legislation, in Parallel with Talmud, Moralists, 
Casuists, New Testament, Ancient and Modern Law; Especially 
the Social and Political Institutions. By Rabbi Maurice 
FLUEGEL. (Baltimore, 1893.) 

AFTER the publication of many articles and essays on various ques- 
tions, and more especially his monograph on “ Thoughts on Religious 
Rites and Views” (1888), our author considers in the present book 
the Mosaic Legislation, compared with other Legislations, old and 
modern, Eastern and Western. We have no doubt that the present 
studies will be as favourably appreciated as his “ Thoughts,” etc:, was 
by many scholars, amongst them the late Professor Franz Delitzsch 
and the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. The former wrote, amongst 
others, as follows:—“It is likely to prove a real enrichment of 
science. It is a little book, rich in contents, and offering 
much material for reflection.’ Of the Prime Minister’s letter, our 
author gives the following interesting quotation :—“ It appears to be 
of great interest. Examining into the character of the Mosaic system, 
compared with others, all that throws light on this subject is very 
welcome to me.” 

“The scope of the present book is not,” Mr. Fluegel says, “ the same 
as that of Michaelis Laws of Moses, or Salvador’s Institutions de 
Moisé, or the Hebrew (Rabbinic?) Taamé ham-Mitzwoth, Reasons 
for the Bible Commandments, but rather as Montesquieu's sprit 
des Lois. As that French writer took especially the Roman Law for 
his starting point, and at the hand (?) thereof discussed many of the 
modern legal codes, in nearly the same manner did I treat here of 
the Biblical legislation in constant parallel with modern laws and 
institutions. Particularly do these pages endeavour t» find out the 
original Mosaic aims, ideas, and ideals concerning the political and 
social status of the people to be constituted ; the State, the Church, the 
Society, and the Economic condition that legislation was intended for.” 

It is a great field, perhaps too great for 245 pages, which our 
author tries to open, but if development is not full enough, nothing 
has been neglected by him. He divides his book into four parts, 
of which we can only give the following list :—I. Of Man’s Free- 
dom. II. Social Equality. III. Equal Distribution of Wealth. IV. 
Solidarity of interest. Each part is divided into special sections, 
the enumeration of which would be tedious. Our author not only 
tukes into consideration Greek and Roman legislation, Babylonian, 
Assyrian, and Persian views, the New Testament, the Koran, the 
Teutonic and Slavonic Laws, but especially the Rabbinical commen- 
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tators, and modern opinions, such as Salisbury, Chamberlain, Huxley, 
Herbert Spencer, Karl Marx, Bakunin, and others. Our author is 
perfectly aware of modern criticism of the Bible, and its result con- 
cerning what is called Mosaic Laws. He says:—“For nearly a 
quarter of a century, having had it as my calling to publicly interpret 
the Bible and its commentaries (Mr. Fluegel is one of the lecturers 
in Baltimore) ; fully well aware, with the best expounders, that 
part of its prescriptions belong to ages and circumstances in which 
they were originated, whilst part of them were framed for later 
centuries, some even for times yet to come,—I tried to elucidate here, 
not so much the matter thereof, as rather their final social, political, 
and ethical objects in view.” The author might have added that half 
of the so-called Mosaic legislation never reached the state to be 
applied at all, and others had to be altered or abolished altogether 
when the Jews lost their political independence. 

Whatever fault one might find in our book, it may be considered an 
original attempt at comparative and progressive legislation, and more 
especially on the social influence of religion on civil and criminal 
law. This is partly summarised in the last section, headed “ The 
Bible and the Present Society.” The author says: ‘No doubt 
our present society rests upon a solid Biblical foundation. The ideas 
of God, duty, and righteousness underlie our cormmunity, at least as 
an ideal. That God-ideal is monotheism; and righteousness, not 
force, is the sequel ; both are Biblic[al]. Our modern religions 
are monotheistic. Polytheism, apparently, is dead among educated 
people.” He enumerates further on how other ideas and conceptions 
are derived from the Bible, such as humanity, family, property, and 
more especially morality. 

Mr. Fluegel’s book is popular enough to be read and understood 
by the non-learned class of society too, and I hope that the pains- 
taking author will be rewarded by the prospect of a second edition, 
which he will, I hope, enlarge by copious notes concerning his 
propositions, which are not always fully explained. A Hebrew 
translation of it would be useful for the Jews in Russia and in the 
East, the book elucidating the Jewish question especially. 


Der Vertrag nach Mosaisch-Talmudischern Rechte (The Contract Ac- 
cording to the Mosaico-Talmudic Law). By Rass. Moses 
Buiocu (Programme of the Rabbinical School, Budapest, for 
1892-3). 

Tuis subject has been completely neglected by Michaelis, and is but 

mentioned in a note, or very shortly in the text, by Saalschiitz, Auer- 

bach, and Fassel, in the respective books mentioned in our author's 
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preface. That this point of legislation is of importance we do not 
want to prove. It certainly deserves a monograph, since it is a kind 
of basis for commercial law. The laws of certain contracts, for 
lending money, for deposits, for hiring, are mentioned in the Penta- 
teuch, in short language, but developed in the Talmudic writings. 
Upon the latter, our author, who is one of the greatest Talmudists, 
bases his monograph, which is very complete and critically con- 
structed. 


A. NEUBAUER. 




















Notes and Discussion. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSION. 
On the Structure of the Book of Micah, and on Isaiah ii. 2-5. 


THE genuine text of Micah falls into four portions. The first, 
comprising chapter i., terminates abruptly at verse 16. Its sequel 
may still be found, disguised beneath a load of interpolations, to 
constitute the nucleus of iv. 8-v. 15. The second and third chapters 
of the book, with a single exilic addition at the end of chapter ii., 
form another group of genuine though disordered prophecies. With 
these may be connected the utterances preserved in vi. 1-vii.6. The 
exilic date of vii. 7-20 is now generally admitted. With the latter 
half of this passage (verses 14-20), ii. 12, 13; iv. 6,7; and v. 7, 8 
are linked by the ideas of the flock and of the remnant. The inter- 
polations in the latter part of chapter iv. are more nearly related to 
vii. 7-13. The great prophecy appended antithetically to the sudden 
close of chapter iii. stands out in the book of Micah, as it does in 
that of Isaiah, with solitary pre-eminence. One remark must be 
made. The fourth verse, which does not occur in the parallel pas- 
sage, and which appears to me weak in comparison with the sublime 
context, deficient in originality, and hardly applicable to the collec- 
tive nations, has perhaps replaced the words preserved in Isaiah ii. 5, 
which supply the antecedent required by Micah iv. 5. This last verse 
presents a striking contrast to verse 2, and may possibly be genuine, 
though, if so, it is certainly misplaced. It would, perhaps, be too 
bold a change to transfer Isaiah ii. 5, followed by Micah iv. 5, toa 
position immediately after iv. 7, or vii. 20. It may be observed that 
iv. 1-4 would be more appropriately placed after than before verse 5, 
and would form « noble close to the entire book. 

From iv. 8 onwards the sequel of chapter i. may be traced as 
follows :— 

“And thou, O tower of the flock, unto thee shall it come. 
Now why dost thou cry out aloud? Is there no king in thee, is thy 
counsellor perished, that pangs have taken hold on thee as of a woman 
in travail? Be in pain, and labour to bring forth, O daughter of 
Zion, like a woman in travail ; for now shalt thou go forth out of the 
city, and shalt dwell in the field. Now shalt thou gather thyself in 
PP 2 
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troops, O daughter of troops: he hath laid siege against us: they 
shall smite the judge of Israel with a rod upon the cheek. 

“But thou, Beth-[lehem]Ephrathah, which art little to be among 
the thousands of Judah, out of thee shall one come forth unto me 
that is to be ruler in Israel, whose origin hath been from aforetime, 
from the days of old [so Cheyne]. And he shall stand, and shall 
feed his flock, in the strength of Yahveh, in the majesty of the name 
of Yahveh his God : and they shall abide ; for now shall he be great 
unto the ends of the earth. And this man shall be our peace ; and he 
shall deliver us from the Assyrian when he cometh into our land, and 
when he treadeth within our border.” 

Such a prophecy as this may have been uttered by a contemporary 
of Isaiah, although it is not easy for us to understand the antithesis 
between destruction to Zion and deliverance from Beth-lehem, cap- 
tivity to the ‘judge of Israel,” and peace from the house of David. 
Whatever be the explanation, the text has been much expanded. In 
iv. 8, “ Ophel of the daughter of Zion” is perhaps an explanatory 
gloss. The second half of the verse must be interpreted in conformity 
with i. 9; but several attempts have been made to supply the missing 
subject or define the predicate. This is clearly seen in the Sept. version 
quoted by Cheyne :— 

eigehevoerat 1) apXn  TeWTN 

Baoirsia 

tc BaBuvdAdvoc 

Ty 9vyarpi ‘Iepovcadnp, 
a series of four statements neither appropriate to the text nor con- 
sistent with one another. The first and second are plainly alternative, 
the third agrees badly with either, and the fourth is in the same case 
with the clause alluding to Ophel. 

In chapter v. I incline to suppose that verse 3 is a misplaced 
comment on iv. 9,10. Verses 5b, 6a appear to offer an alternative to 
5a, 6b. Verses 10-14a seem genuine, though it is open to question 
whether they are rightly placed. Verses 9, 14) (read enemies), and 
15 must be connected with the interpolated passages in iv. 11-13 and 
v. 7,8. (N.B.—The references are to the numbering of the English 
version. ) 

It is needless to point out the resemblances, perhaps the result of 
imitation, which Micah i. 9-16, verses 2-6, and 10-14, present to the 
prophecies of Isaiah. The first section of chapter vi. (verses 1-8) 
affords a curious series of parallels to Hosea xii. Compare verse 2) 
with Hosea xii. 2; verse 4 with Hosea xii. 13; and verse 8 with 
Hosea xii. 6. It almost seems as if the recital in verse 4 were a 
sequel to that which so strangely interrupts the sequence of the 
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chapter of Hosea referred to. I confess I incline to adopt the view 
of Bishop Butler, quoted by Cheyne, that verses 6 and 7 represent 
the question of Balak, and verse 8 the auswer of Balaam. Otherwise 
the allusion appears unduly obscure, and the transition too abrupt. 
The question in the second clause of verse 8 is identical with that in 
Deut. x. 12 (except, indeed, that the prophet addresses the individual, 
but the legislator the nation), and the reply is equivalent to Hosea 
xii. 63. 

While in Micah i., and the genuine text of iv., v., as well as in the 
passage just discussed, the prophetic denunciations refer to the sin 
and punishment of the people collectively ; in ii., iii., and vi. 9 seq., 
special classes, the ‘‘ heads of Jacob, and rulers of the house of Israel ” 
(iii. 1, 9-11), “the priests and the prophets,” “the prince and the 
judge” (vii. 3), the rich (vi. 12) and the great (vii. 3), are the objects 
of rebuke and threatening, especially for their oppression of the poor. 
But it is worth observing that in striking contrast to the prophecies 
of Jeremiah at a later date, the king is apparently exempted from this 
powerful condemnation. Why, we may infer from Jeremiah xxvi. 19, 
and from all that we know of Hezekiah. That king, in those reforms 
of which we know so little, must have had to face a powerful opposi- 
tion. Under Manasseh, as under the sons of Josiah, the reaction 
triumphed. And in Micah vii. 1-6 we have a record of persecution 
which might almost have been penned by Jeremiah, 

In accordance with chapters ii. and iii., I have assumed that vi. 9-16 
refers to Jerusalem ; but as the city in question is not named, it is 
possible that Samaria is intended. Note especially verse 16, and cf. 
i. 5-9 ; Amos iii. 9-12; iv. 1-3 ; vi. 

Micah vii., verses 11, 12, remind us of Isa. xxxiii. 17; xi. 11-15. 
Verse 13 presumably describes the actual condition of the land of 
Israel during the exile (cf. Jer. li. 5). Verse 14 exhibits a parallel to 
Jer. 1, 19, too close to be accidental. Verse 18 must in like manner 
be compared with Jer. i. 20. It is a most interesting question, but 
one whick it requires a searching examination of the original text to 
determine, how far the later additions to the writings of pre-exilic 
prophets have proceeded from a common source? I inust content 
myself with remarking that the predictions of religious unity and 
universal peace in Isa. ii. 2-4 = Mic. iv. 1-3 can hardly proceed 
from the same hand as the prophecies of war and victory in Isa. xi. 
11-16 (‘undoubtedly post-exilic.” Cheyne, JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, IV., 566) or Micah iv. 11-13; unless indeed we are to refer 
the one to the near, the other to the distant future. The antithesis 
is curiously illustrated by Micah v. 7, 8, compared with Prov. xix. 12. 
Is it possible that Isa. ii. 2-4 should stand immediately after xi. 1-9, 
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and has been displaced by the series of additions extending from 
v. 10 to xiv. 23? Chapter xi. 1-9 would be better placed after ix. 1-7, 
and then xiv. 24-27 would follow with great propriety at the end of 
chapter x. 

GREY HvBeErT SKIPWITH. 


Note on the Second Jeremiah. 


Tue list of passages assigned to this writer in the last paragraph 
of p. 296 requires some revision. I doubt whether is chapter xxx. 
we can regard the concluding verses (22-24) as an integral part of the 
text. Ihave already pointed out the unauthentic character of xxxi. 
35-37. And I suspect that verses 38-40 belong to a later period than 
that of the Second Jeremiah. On the other hand, we must certainly 
ascribe to him xxxii. 37-42, and probably xxxiii. 6-9 in its original 
form, as well as verses 12-13. I take the opportunity of adding to my 
list xvi. 14, 15; 1. 33, 34; and li. 5. This is as far as I can trace with 
confidence what I may call the secondary text in chapters 1., li. To 
the same hand with the primary text of the prophecy against Babylon, 
I would ascribe chapter iv. 23-26, comparing both with Isa. xiii. 2-13. 
Tadeed all three may perhaps be the work of one writer, circa B.C. 
536. But I hope to return to this subject on a future occasion. 


G. H. Skipwiru. 


A Note on Inspiration.’ 


Tus note is not intended to be in any sense a review of Dr, 
Sanday’s book. Such a review should be attempted by nobody 
who is not equally at home in the New Testament as in the Old, 
and in the history of the Canon as in the criticism of the text. 
I can only recommend that the book should be read by everybody 
at all interested in the subjects with which it deals. It may not be 
a final book ; its mediatising point of view is probably not fully 
satisfactory. But for that very reason people on either side of 
the via media in which the author walks would do well to study 
it carefully. The very orthodox will see from it that criticism 
may be thorough, and yet reverent, and that a large measure of it 





'“Tnspiration.’ By the Rev. Professor Sanday, D.D.; being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1892. 
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appears quite consonant with the essentials of the Christian, and 
perhaps also of the Jewish faith. While the critics, more especially of 
the Old Testament, will be reminded of the limits of their tether and 
their province, and (if they need it) of the wonderful and unique 
character of the writings which they dissect and take to pieces. 
This note, then, has a far narrower range. Its object is to discuss 
very briefly Dr. Sanday’s theory of inspiration, and more especially 
the sense in which he thinks that the Hebrew Prophets and Scriptures 
were inspired. 

It may seem as if my object were purely negative, and therefore 
useless, If I have nothing better to say than to pull down or to depre- 
ciate the bulwark which our author has raised up, it is surely not 
worth the saying. Dr. Sanday wishes to show that the Scriptures are 
inspired ; do you, 1t may be asked, wish to show that they are 
not ? How feeble and how unnecessary! how unlike the spirit 
of the great liberal churchman, whose methods and objects liberals 
of another creed would often do so well to follow. Surely the 
biography of Dean Stanley, which we have all been reading, should 
have prevented these few lines from being composed. But the 
truth is that there are so many different sorts of people to be con- 
sidered, that the silence which is good to some is harmful to others. 
Iam sure that there will be many to whom Dr. Sanday’s theory 
of inspiration will be satisfactory and consoling. This Review 
(especially among Jews) has an exceedingly narrow circulation ; 
but if any such persons should happen to read this note, I hope that 
they will go no further. On the other hand, I feel that there may be 
others like myself who cannot accept our author’s theory. Some 
of them may possibly think that the alternative lies between this 
inspiration and no inspiration. For them, or for one of them, this 
note may not be useless. It may suggest further reflection and 
further inquiry. 

Dr. Sanday’s opening sentence is ‘My subject is the Christian 
Bible.” The title of his book is “Inspiration.” Here we get 
immediately a close relation assumed between the Bible and Inspira- 
tion. It strikes me that this point of view is vather too narrow. I 
suppose a Mohammedan could write a book on Inspiration, and begin 
it, “‘ My subject is the Koran.” A Parsee would say, ‘“ My subject is 
the Avesta,” and so on. We thus see that for different religions 
Inspiration has different books, to which it is supposed to apply. 
Prof. Sanday indeed says (p. 127), ‘‘ The Bible is by general consent 
the highest expression, the most perfect document, of religion” ; but it 
seems tolerably obvious that this is only true for those who are now, 
or whose ancestors were, either Christians or Jews. 
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On the same page, our author gives us a working definition of 
Inspiration. He assumes that “certain individuals were chosen to 
have their hearts and minds moved in a manner more penetrating and 
more effective than their fellows, with the result that their written 
words convey to us truths about the nature of God and His dealings 
with man which other writings do not convey with equal fulness, 
power and purity.” This “special moving ” is assumed to be “ due to 
the action upon those hearts and minds of the Holy Spirit.” And 
this action he calls “‘ Inspiration.” 

Now, in a sense, I believe this, and in a sense I donot. It assumes 
that (in spite of the infinite problems of history), there is a Divine 
guidance of the world—a guidance for good. It assumes a “ real 
personal will at the centre of all the infinite network of causation.” 
With many falterings, and with a never-ending sense of the appalling 
difficulties involved, I do humbly believe in these assumptions to the 
best of my believing capacity. Now, if we believe in the first, we 
must also believe that the various human agencies in the development 
of human good (and truth about the nature of God is a part of this 
“ good ”) were “chosen ” for their respective tasks by God. I know 
that difficulties are never far away. I know that if God rules and 
guides, and chooses and wills, he seems to “will,” or at least to “allow” 
the evil as well as the good. But I grasp my nettle, and though I 
cannot deny, and cannot explain the deduction, I refuse to let it shake 
my faith in the premiss. I believe then that the individuals were 
“chosen,” chosen, that is, to convey to us (through the medium of 
their written words), “truths about the nature of God and his deal- 
ings with man which other writings do not convey with equal fulness, 
power and purity.” So far as I have read the religious literature of 
other races, I should be willing with Dr. Sanday to apply these words 
to the writers of the Bible. Their words seem to me to excel the 
words of other great (and, as I believe) inspired teachers in “ fulness, 
power, and purity.” But Professor Sanday does not merely use the 
words “chosen to convey.” He says chosen “to have their hearts 
and minds moved” to convey, and he speaks of this moving as a 
“special moving,” and “due to the action upon those hearts and 
minds of the Holy Spirit.” I am not sure that I am here in full agree- 
ment with Dr. Sanday. Ido not know that I even understand what 
he means by “special moving.” I do not profess to know what is 
the relation of the Divine Spirit to the human spirit ; but the only 
conception of God, which I can form and maintain to my own 
mind, is of a God at once transcendent and immanent, who works 
according to immutable laws, because these laws are part of his very 
nature and being. I do believe in God’s rule, although I do not 
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believe in miracles. Or rather, if you tell me that I cannot believe 
in God’s rule, unless I believe in miraeles, then I cannot believe in 
God’s rule, Whether this is right or wrong, stupid or sensible, 
philosophic or arbitrary, I do not pretend to decide; but I believe 
that many people are in the same position as I, and many will, there- 
fore, be liable to give up believing in inspiration if they are told 
that it implies a “special moving,’ that is a “ moving” different in 
kind from all other “ movings,” that is a miraculous moving. It all 
depends on what you mean by the word “special.” If special means 
merely special in degree, I assent at once. Then it can clearly be 
applied to the case of Socrates or Buddha or St. Francis of Assisi, and 
to them I personally would apply it. But I fancy that Professor 
Sanday would not apply it to them, and that “special ” with him 
means something very similar to “ miraculous.” At the same time, 
he is careful to distinguish his own “inductive” theory of inspiration 
from the “ Traditional theory.” Now, I hope that those who do not 
feel satisfied with his inductive tueory will not think that the only 
alternative is to reject inspiration altogether. Professor Sanday says 
that ‘‘ the danger of the traditional view is lest inspiration should be 
thought of as something dead and mechanical” (page 399). I suppose 
this means that, in the traditional view, inspiration is something 
externally and mechanically superadded to the ordinary human 
personality. When a man wrote under “ inspiration,” his ordinary 
manhood was, as it were, suspended ; “inspiration ” took its place, and 
became the “ cause ” or “ origin” of his words. This is clearly a miracle. 
The inductive view, on the other hand, regards inspiration as “‘some- 
thing vital and organic,” as a “living product which falls naturally 
into its place in the development of the purpose of the living God.” 
This seems quite satisfactory, if it means that inspiration is not a 
miraculous process, but part and parcel of the general purpose of the 
ruling God. If it is vital and organic, why should we not suppose 
that, so far as they did and taught what was good and true, God 
worked in and through Plato and Mohammed in the same way as he 
worked in and through Obadiah and Malachi? But Professor 
Sanday makes me doubt whether he would accept this inference 
when he says that his view of inspiration as well as the traditional 
view, “implies a direct objective action of the Divine upon the 
human.” Iam never quite sure where I am or where I am meant to 
be when those dreadful words “subjective” and ‘“ objective” are 
brought to bear upon me. Was the action of the Divine upon the 
human in the case of Plato objective but indirect, or direct but 
subjective, or indirect and subjective? If, as I imagine, Dr. Sanday 
would say the third, we may as well drop “ objective ” and keep only 
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to “direct.” But this is, I suppose, where I should part company 
from Dr. Sanday. I and so far as Plato and St. Francis were 
inspired, it appears to me that their inspiration was as “ direct” as 
the inspiration of Amos and Obadiah. 

Professor Sanday is keen upon the point that his theory of inspira- 
tion allows of differences in degree, and admits of error, imperfection 
and pseudonymity. The prophets were more inspired than the 
historians, ‘from the point of view of the manner of their inspira- 
tion.” The inspiration of priests, psalmists and wise men “as com- 
pared with that of the prophets must be described as secondary”: it 
is only as “ judged by the value of its results ” that their inspiration is 
“ not inferior to that of the prophets themselves” (p. 397). Soe again 
he says, “‘ there are some books (of the Bible) in which the Divine 
element is at the maximum, and others in which it is at the minimum ” 
(p. 398). And also, “just as there is a descending scale within the 
Canon, there is an ascending scale outside it. Some of the books in 
our Apocrypha might well lay claim to a measure of inspiration ”’ 
(p. 259). These differences in degree strike me as rather difficult to 
harmonise with the unity in kind. I can understand a man who says 
“ Amosis inspired, and the 139th Psalm is inspired; the quality of their 
inspiration is the same.” I can, I hope, understand myself when I say 
“ Amos is inspired, the 139th Psalm is inspired, and Plato is in- 
spired” ; but I find it hard to understand when I[ am told that Amos is 
inspired in one manner, the 139th Psalm in another, that the 
inspiration of the one is primary, the other secondary, but that both 
are the result of the “ direct objective action of the Divine upon the 
human,” and both inspired in a manner in which Plato was not. Ido 
not understand, if there is an ascending scale outside the Canon as 
well as a descending scale within it, why it is only “ some of the books 
in our Apocrypha” which “might well lay claim to a measure of 
inspiration.” Why not also the Koran? And hereI come to another 
point, on which it will be necessary to dwell a little more fully. 

Why is it that Professor Sanday thinks that “some of the books in 
our Apocrypha might well lay claim to a measure of inspiration” ? 
Clearly because of their occasionally noble and true teaching in 
raatters of morals and religion. That is to say, his test of inspiration, 
as in the definition on p. 127, is the quality—the moral and religious 
quality—of the book. Now, judged by that test, I cannot accept the 
view that the inspiration of the Psalter is always secondary, that of 
the prophets always primary. To me the 139th Psalm is more 
inspired than Zephaniah or Malachi just because it conveys to me 
“truths about the nature of God and his dealings with man,” with 
greater “fulness, power and purity,” than either of these prophecies, 
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The truth seems to me that, whereas in his definition Professor 
Sanday makes quality a test of inspiration, he elsewhere brings in, as 
a proof of it, divers other reasons of far more questionable validity. 

The prophet is more inspired than the psalmist because he spoke in 
the name of God. His words, as he believed, were not his own, but 
God's ; and this belief was, Professor Sanday thinks, both warranted 
and accurate. The utterances of the prophets “had a cause outside 
themselves, a real objective cause, not to be confused with any 
mental process of their own” (page 146). This I can only so far 
believe as it harmonises with my general view of inspiration indicated 
above. If it were true in a deeper, fuller sense (a sense in which 
Professor Sanday apparently holds it), two deductions would seem to 
me to follow, at least one of which is expressly repudiated by our 
author. In the first place, if I really believed that in some peculiar 
and special method God conveyed his will to those particular prophets, 
the “ central representatives of Israel’s religion, the culmination of 
all religion before the coming of Christ” (page 143), then I should 
not expect to find anything in their writings which was not perfectly 
true, perfectly good, and perfectly religious ; but, as a matter of fact, 
I find divers things in these prophets which I do not hold to be per- 
fectly true, good and religious. It is a minor difficulty, but still a 
real one, that I should not expect them to be interlarded with 
interpolations, so that sometimes the greatest of their supposed 
thoughts may possibly be the work of editorial interpolation (e.7., 
Isaiah ii. 2-4, xix. 23-25), or of late and anonymous writers (¢.., 
Isaiah xxv. 8, xxxiii. 15). In the second place, I should be compelled 
to believe that only those prophets were inspired, and none others ; 
or, in other words, that if any others said that they too were inspired 
by God, they were either deceivers or self-deceived (rdavavres [i] 
mAavapevot). 

This is what Konig really does believe. He, as Professor Sanday 
says, “insists upon an absolute opposition between the false prophets 
and the true.” To which it is replied, ‘‘God does not act per saltum 
in revelation any more than in nature ; lower forms lead up to higher, 
mixed forms to pure ; the special influences at work in these latter do 
not involve any breach of continuity” (page 141,n. 1). I do not 
think that this is quite consistent with what is said a few pages 
later :—‘‘It is the characteristic of the false prophets to confuse the 
deceits of their own heart with the word of the Lord” (page 148). 
For if the false prophets were either entirely self-deceived, or 
entirely deceivers, and if the true prophets were entirely accurate and 
warranted in the ascription of their message to (rod, then it ovcurs 
to me that there was a real sa/tus, or jump, between the two orders, 
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and it would be improper to speik of the false prophets as repre- 
senting a grade in revelation at all. I do not see how it is right to 
say that “the lower prophecy had its function and its place” (page 
143), if it is right to speak of pure delusion ani deception upon the 
one hand; of pure accuracy and truth upon ths other. And to this 
opposition between the “true” and the false prophets, Professor 
Sanday stands, as it seems to me, committed. It is surely only 
of the canonical or true prophets that he would say that he ascepts 
and believes their “firm and unwavering belief that they were ia- 
struments or organs of the Most High, and that the thoughts which 
arose in their minds about Him and His Will, and the commands 
and exhortations which they issued in His name, really came at 
His prompting, and were really invested with His authority.” 
He even goes so far as to add, “ There is no alternative between 
accepting this belief as true and regarding it as a product of mental 
disease or delusion” (page 394). In that case everybody who has 
acted or spoken in the name of God, with the exception of certain 
few individuals in the Old Testamant and the New, was the victim of 
disease and delusion. This seems a hird saying. I am prepared to 
allow that the accepted prophets were deluded in one sease, though 
not in another. I donot believe that the “ Word of the Lord” was 
specially revealed to Jeremiah, after ten days’ waiting, by a psycho- 
logical miracle. In that sense Jeremiah was deluded. But yet the 
words which, after the ten days’ interval, seemad to Jeremiah to have 
been specially put in his heart by God, were good and true words, and 
therefore, in so far as God is the God of goodness and truth, 
they were words, which, in the last resort, he had intended that 
Jeremiah should say. The other view might suppose that Jeremiah 
sat perfectly listless for ten days, and waited. The view I hold is that 
he meditated, doubted, wrestled, and at last, perhaps suddealy, perhaps 
gradually, resolved and determined. This resolution and determina- 
tion seemei to him the Word of God ; it was such in the sense that I 
have described. Whether my view is less philosophical than Professor 
Sanday’s, or whether it is a distinction without a difference, or an 
irrational and unreal resting-place on the road to “ Naturalism,” I 
am not theologian aud philosopher enough to decide. I can only try 
to say honestly how the problem presents itself to me, hoping that an 
honest, if very imperfect statement, may be of some use to another, 
I do not think that there is any value in the argument that the 
canonical prophets were really granted “a special access of the 
Divine gift” of inspiration, because the presence of it was “ uni- 
versally recognised by their contemporaries” (p. 149). The people 
believed in the inspiration of the “false” prophets as well as the 
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“true.” However many thousands of Arabs believed in the inspiration 
of the Mahdi, that would not make Professor Sanday believe in it the 
more. It is also a curious fact that the phrase, “saith the Lord,” 
on which our author lays such stress, is most frequently used by 
prophets such as Zechariah, whose inspiration seems somewhat less 
spontaneous and vivid than that of Amos and Isaiah. Nor do I think 
that I could entirely assent to our author’s reasoning when he bases 
the truth and special quality of the prophetic inspiration upon “ the 
difficulty of accounting for the prophetic consciousness on any other 
hypothesis (p. 150). Surely there have been other people, in other 
races and times, who have felt driven by an irresistible force to speak 
an unpopular truth or to do a painful deed, and who have recognised 
in that force the impulse of God. ‘Circumstances,’ I suppose, did 
not “lead up” to the call of George Fox. You cannot in one sense 
account for Amos any more than you can account for Socrates ; 
but I do not feel that we are driven to assume more intention and 
special impulse from the omniscient and ruling God in the one case 
than in the other. Professor Sanday says that the creed of Israel 
was plainly “no natural product, but rather one that went against 
nature ; bestowed from without, and not generated from within” 
(p. 151). This seems to me rather too strongly stated. If it were 
perfectly accurate, could the inspiration which brought about this 
product be rightly described as “ vital and organic,” or its work 
—at least in certain spheres—be rightly described as coming 
“through avowedly human channels and by human and natural 
processes”? (p. 183.) I am not sure whether we had not better 
be content with those words of Kuenen, quoted by Professor 
Sanday, “In the fortunes and developments of nations, and not 
least clearly [a litotes, I should imagine] in those of Israel, we 
see Him, the holy and all-wise Instructor of his human children.” 
Professor Sanday says that the teaching of the prophets was “ not 
such as could have been arrived at by any of the ordinary methods 
current then or even by any of those which are current now. A 
perfectly just and holy and good God is not the result of any induc- 
tion.” He calls it, and I agree with him, “a splendid venture of 
faith” “shot through the gloom and tangle of existence” at the 
“instance and motion” of God (p. 152). I agree again ; but as I find 
in Plato the conception of a perfectly just and holy and good God, 
it seems to me that the same “ instance and motion” produced the 
effect in the one case as in the other. 

We seem to come back to the test of the original definition, 
namely, that of intrinsic excellence and originality. It is because of 
insufficient excellence and originality that Professor Sanday refuses 
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the title of prophet to Ruskin and Carlyle (p. 166). And he is, I 
think, quite warranted in doing so. Mrs. Browning said: “ And my 
Plato, the divine one, if men know the gods aright”; but even Plato 
does not bring out the lovingkindness of God ; and so far as my limited 
reading goes, I agree with Professor Sanday when he says: “On the 
greatest points of all, those which relate to the character and 
attributes of God, the Bible is not only supreme but unique. The 
believer in the Bible has no need to exaggerate ; he has but to state 
the facts as they really are” (p. 167). Whether we are dealing 
with prophets or with psalmists, with the Bible. or not with the 
Bible, we bave, I think, in measuring the inspiration of any 
book, only one question to ask, namely, Whether (in the 
words of Professor Sanday as regards the work of the Hebrew 
priests and the ceremonial law) “it is such a product as is 
worthy to have come from God—to have come from Him, that is, in 
the way in which other forms of revelation have come from Him, 
through avowedly human channels and by human and natural 
processes, yet with an impulse and guidance communicated to those 
processes by the Holy Spirit” (p. 183). In the sense in which God, 
as ruler of the world, communicates his spirit to those who build up 
his human work of goodness and truth, I would accept that state- 
ment in ita entirety. 

Prof. Sanday does not seem to me to cynsider the question as to 
what kind and measure of inspiration should be allowed to such 
persons as Buddha, Mohammed, or Plato, quite sufficiently. He says, 
“we do not deny a Divine guiding in other races. Not wholly in the 
derk did men of other nationality grope after an object of worship and 
of praise” (p. 126). And again: “In claiming for the Bible Inspira- 
tion we do not exclude the possibility of other lower or more partial 
degrees of inspiration in other literatures’’ (p. 128). And lastly, “ It 
must not be thought thit God is present only na single creed, and 
that all others alike are destitute of Him. It is rather His method 
to lead men gradually, and sometimes by circuitous routes, to the 
better understanding of Himself” (p. 395). I cannot help feeling that 
these quotations might logically lead ts a more comprehensive and 
equable view of inspiration, such as I have here attempted to convey. 
If for example it be true that at least in our ethics we owe a great 
deal to the Greeks, and if goodness be divine, it may surely be said 
that a number of Greek books “ convey to us truths” about the nature 
of goodness, which “other writings do n>t convey to us with equal 
fulness, power and purity.” Andif so, I should scarcely hesitate to 
add that their words are in the last resort due to the purposed action 
of God’s Holy Spirit, and that we may “ call that action Inspiration.’ 
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In the history of the Greeks, and I would humbly seek to believe, in 
the history of England, we may be right in feeling that “there 

is something more than the individual minds at work : they are sub- 

sumed, as it were, in the operation of a larger Mind, that central 

Intelligence which directs and gives unity and purpose to the scattered 

movements and driftings of men” (p. 402). “ 

I trust that there may be some for whom the suggestions here 
thrown out may not have been destructive but reconciling. There 
may be some who have been told (I am not thinking here of Pro- 
fessor Sanday, and not referring to his book), “either the Bible is 
inspired or it is a deception, either the Bible is inspired or it is a 
mere compilation of man”; and when they ask what “inspired ” 
means, they will be told that it means something which is exceptional 
and irregular. They are informed that inspirations differ in kind, 
and that the inspiration of the Bible differs in kind from every other 
inspiration : that its inspiration, though not “ mechanical,” is at least 
“ objective,” and though “ organic” is yet miraculous. If this be the 
meaning of the word “inspired,” and this its connotation, they may 
feel bound to believe that the Bible is either a deception on the one 
hand, or a mere compilation of man upon the other. It is then 
to preserve inspiration in one sense, that I am fain to deny it in 
another. In order to keep my hold upon the Divine elements of the 
Bible, I seek to show that they must be sought for there in the same 
way and by the same tests that we seek for them elsewhere. To 
affirm and to maintain the Diving foundation and the Divine intent 
in every word and work of truth and love, we are bound, as I believe, 
to deny a unique and miraculous manifestation of God in a single 
race and at a particular time. 

Returning for a last moment, and for another reason, to Professor 
Sanday’s book, may I take this opportunity of saying how grateful I 
am to him for the more than generous manner in which he has there 
referred to my own small] contribution to Old Testament criticism ? 
When he is kind enough to say that his one complaint against me is 
that I follow some of my authorities too closely, I am quite conscious 
that this complaint, which has just been echoed in a form more 
trenchant by Professor Budde, is very well deserved. But the problems 
of the Hebrew Scriptures are so numerous and manifold that an in- 
dependent facing of them needs not only the familiarity of long con- 
tinued study, but a certain amount of determination and intrepidity. 
Having, if I may use the plural, once chosen your nursing mothers, © 
you are only too ready to remain tied to their apron-strings. 


C. G. MonreFIORE. 


January 21st, 1894, 
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Tue Responsum communicated by Dr. Neubauer (as above, pp. 222-3) 
is of great importance. He not only confirms the assumption of 
Graetz (History, V. 300-311), that the scholars taken captive by the 
Admiral, Ibn Rumalis were Babylonians,' but also the conjecture of 
Prof. Kaufmann (Magazin, by Berliner, V. pp. 70-75), that they came 
from Pumbadita. Neubauer has correctly identified apy’, the one 
addressed, as 0°D) }3, who, in this case, as in others, is styled mdx. 
Cf. Kobak’s Jeshurun (Hebrew) VIII. 57, in which I called attention 
to the Responsa 7313) MIN, No. 135: nox apy’ 19, and I now add 
Responsa AIWN “yw, No. 71: by YAN witpnrA mos 4935, ont Or 
Sarua, II. 110; No, 234: WN ION OWI DYDD. 

Now, if the one addressed be Jacob ben Nissim, it seems to me that 
the respondent is, beyond doubt, R. Schevira, who also addressed his 
well-known epistle to Jacob b. Nissim (cf. Neubauer Mediaeval Jewish 
Chronicles, Preface, p. xi.). Here (p. 223) he says: --*"* mow 13939 
mova werd yw xd) mawd 925 ymraw xd po Sib rade maw 
aaa Sy mimwn when mdvm3. Then Schemaria was in the Academy 
of Pumbadita, in which at the time Schemira was not yet Gaon, but 
Ab-bet-Din (cf. Rapoport in Busch’s Jahrbuch, 1844-5, p. 264); and, 
consequently, the other scholars, who were his fellow-travellers and 
were taken prisoners with him, were also from Pumbadita. 


S. J. HaLBERSTAM. 





1 Contrary to J. H. Weiss, Zur Geschichte der jiid. Tradition, IV. 265, 
Cf. also Besturi’s Magazin II. 26, III. 171, XI. 139. 

2 Cf. my remarks in Kobak’s Jeshurun, V. 139, concerning the informa- 
tion of R. Nathan. Perhaps there is some sort of connection between 
these three rows in the academy and the three 03M mentioned there. 








